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THALATTA. 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 





AcRoss the scorching stretch of desert sand, 
Where noon glares pitilessly on the waste, 
A caravan, toil-worn, yet still in haste 
Is pressing on. Tho scarce they can withstand 
Their strong fatigue, yet not on either hand 
Seek they repose. The tempting spring they taste, 
Impatient to be gone, for they are faced 
Toward that dim line that marks the ocean strand. 


O Sea of Truth! whose distant waters shine 
So faint and far that hardly we discern 
The gleam that guides us, Hope and Faith can see 
Those vast, untrammeled, wind-swept deeps of Thine, 
And there are many who, unfaltering, turn 
Expectaut eyes, and struggle on to Thee. 
GLEN Repa@e, N. J. 
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MY OTHER GODS. 


BY S. M. B, PIATT. 











INTO my dream, and bearing a still light, 

Not like the sun nor moon nor any fire, 
Among my statues, One has come to smite. 

. .. Outside the frost was bitter on the briar. 


Wide was my dream. One lay deep in dead grass, 
In some forgotten war, struck by a shell, 

Hid in forlornest tropic woods one was 
And, over him, a bird tolled like a bell. 


One only was left standing. Life was sweet 
About his mouth and in his eyes—but they 
Had wandered from me. It may be, his feet, 
Even as the Preacher told me, were of clay. 


The jealous God laid his still hands on this: 
A great and an exceeding bitter cry 

Went up. I drained my heart out in one kiss. 
And turned and fell upon my face to die. 


... Then, from my dream I broke, and on the stair 
[ called you, and beside the moon-stilled sea 

And in the shivering garden—everywhere. 
But, after that—you never answered me. 


CoRG, IRELAND, 
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THE ROOM. 


BY H. 8. KELLER. 











WITHIN this room a magic lies, 
Encompassing the things that I 

Can find among its tapestries, _ 
Its walls of books and ceiling high. 


In every corner lurks a face 

I try to woo when fancy fond 
Goes romping into endless race 

To speed the pace of earth beyond. 


The witchery of well-thumbed books 
Has spell to urge the eager brain 

To flights no patience overlooks, 
’Gainst wind or tide or storm or rain. 





I shut my door and am a king, 
Alone with all my subjects there, 
Who circle round the magic ring, 


With voiceless songs that spell the air. 
Ertca, N. Y, 





















THE BRUSSELS MONETARY CONFERENCE. 





BY E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


THE International Monetary Conference, which Presi- 
dent Harrison had invited, assembled at Brussels on the 
22d of November last. It was opened in an abl. address 
by the Prime Minister of Belgium. The Hon. Montefiore 
Levi, a Belgian Senator, was made the President, and 
the Hon, Edwin H. Terrill, the Minister of the United 
States to Brussels, the Vice President. After lengthy 
and interesting sessions, sometimes three and sometimes 
four each week, on December 17th, on motion of Baron 
di Renzis, at this time the principal delegate of the Latin 
Union in the Conference, adjournment was had until 
June 3d next. Some recess was indispensable, owing to 
the holidays, and it was thought that a considerable 
period should intervene before resuming the debates, 
allowing the delegates full time to ascertain the views of 
their Governments. Baron di Renzis’s motion was sup- 
ported in several extended addresses, and passed unani- 
mously. 

Twenty-one nations are taking part in the Conference 
—Germany, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, the 
United States, France, Great Britain, British India, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Mexico, Norway, Holland, Por- 
tugal, Rimania, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland and Tur- 
key. Fifty-one delegates have been in attendance. The 
largest delegation, six persons, is that of the United 
States, unless British India be reckoned with Great Bri 
tain, in which case that nation is represented by seven 
men. The next largest delegation is that of Belgium, 
which has five representatives. Germany, France, 
Spain, Mexico and Switzerland have three each. Austria 
and Hungary together are represented by a single dele- 
gate, Count Khevenhiiller-Metsch. Greece, Portugal, 
Riimania, Norway and Sweden were represented by one 
each. Holland sends only two men, but so distinguished 
is their ability that this delegation may perhaps be set 
down as the ablest in the entire Conference. 

The sessions have been extremely harmonious, and 
most of the discussions able, luminous and valuable. 
No sooner had the sittings of the Conference begun than 
plans for the relief of the world’s monetary troubles 
came pouring in. Such of these as betrayed peculiar 
ability and study, like that of the late Professor Soetbeer, 
were referred to a special committee of twelve, who sub- 
jected them to criticism and endeavored to ascertain 
whether or not they were feasible. This committee has 
reported from time to time. 

The work of the Conference thus far has of necessity 
been tentative and preparatory. Some people seem to 
think that if the Conference were to be of any advantage 
at all, it should, during the brief weeks of its history, 
have been able to prepare a plan that would certainly be 
acceptable to the different nations, and put an end to 
the world’s monetary distress. A little reflection shows 
the folly of sucha thought. The subject of money is 
one of the most intricate and perplexing ever taken up. 
Suppose the Conference had been all ready to adopt the 
essential features of some project looking toward the 
rehabilitation of silver, the working out of its details 
must, under the most favorable circumstances, have 
taken enormous time. It is relatively easy to ascertain 
the financial condition and needs of the European na- 
tions, but quite another thing to understand the polit- 
ical situation of each, so as to be able to determine 
whether or not a given measure could be made to pass. 
A hundred difficulties, not ascertainable beforehand, 
would naturally come to the knowledge of such a Con- 
ference, and have to be canvassed. Many of the dele- 
gates were not monetary experts, and did not pretend to 

be. Several were simply the diplomatic representatives 
of their countries, either in Belgium, Paris or London. 
These gentlemen insisted upon having sufficient time to 
have the whole question aired before taking part in the 
discussion of it, to say nothing of proceeding to act. 
Further, there were not wanting certain jealousies and 
suspicions between different delegations, which could 
wear away, if at all, only with time. 

Atan early meeting a distinguished delegate of Great 
Britain, Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, made a proposition 
involving the purchase of a large amount of silver by 
the nations represented in the Conference, to be used as 





basis. for distributing among the different nations the 
silver purchased. Should it be population? Shouldit be 
tonnage of exports and imports? Should it be the money 
value of these? Should it be the ton-miles of freight 
carried upon railroads and canals? Or should there be 
some combination of these methods? It is no wonder 
that the study and attempted solution of these difficulties 
has been the principal work of the Conference thus far. 
This preliminary survey is pretty well advanced, and if 
nothing unforeseen occurs to prevent, the next session is 
likely to evolve more definite results. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the Conference is not a legis- 
lative but a deliberative body. At best it can only advise. 
Its unanimous vote in favor of a policy would not bind a 
single government represented in it. 

If there are any people in the United States ‘who think 
that no monetary crisis exists, or who suppose that such 
trouble as there is is temporary, and will cure itself, it 
may interest them to know that neither of these views is 
held by any member of the Monetary Conference, wheth- 
er bimetallist or monometallist. If there is any exeep- 
tion to this statement it is the case of Mr. Bertram Cur- 
rie, delegate from Great Britain, and he, in some remarks 
questioning the desirableness of reassembling, which, 
however, he did not oppose, admitted that a conflict is 
going on between the Western nations for gold, and pro 
ducing a certain unfortunate scarcity of that metal. He 
privately said the same to the writer afterward. 

The Conference is decidedly not a body ef hobbyists. 
Bankers, former ministers of State, trained diplomatists 
and other thoroughly practical men, form its main per- 
sonnel. They indulge in little academic discussion, but 
instead seriously study the concrete situation and the 
remedies proposed for its relief. Most of them, so far as 
can at this time be judged, are not bimetallists. For this 
reason among others there is little expectation that the 
Conference will recommend the international free coin- 
age of silver. What is sought is some palliation, some 
expedient short of the full remonetization of silver, 
which may yet put an end to the appreciation of gold,or, 
what is the same, to the fall of general prices. The palli- 
ation most in favor would consist in the retirement of 
small gold coins and small bank notes, their place to be 
taken by silver and silver certificates. This would throw 
much gold into bank resources, and, should the United 
States continue to purchase silver at all as copiously as 
now, probably check the fall in the gold price of that 
metal. Many believe that it would induce a gradual rise 
in silver, especially as the production of silver is rapidly 
falling off. 


PROVIDENCE, K. 1, 
> 


LOWELL'S INTERLEAVED DICTIONARY. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 

It will always be a subject of regret that Lowell’s 
library could not have been preserved as a whole in bis 
native city. The most valuable part of it, no doubt, is 
now in the College Library, to which he bequeathed such 
of his books as it might not already possess ; but many 
of his other treasures were dispersed at public auction, 
and the fact of this sale was not generally known among 
his friends and admirers, since his name was not men- 
tioned publicly in connection with it. Many presenta- 
tion copies from foreign authors were thus scattered ; 
and other books having an individual value through 
their associations, as, for instance, his copy of Phillis 
Wheatley’s poems, with her autegraph. All these, how- 
ever, were of less value than the books containing his 
notes and memoranda. One of these now lies before me, 
and I wish to rescue for students some of its valuable 
contents before it is too late. 

It is acopy of Worcester’s Dictionary divided into two 
volumes and interleaved for Lowell’s use. It bears bis 
autograph with the date Elmwood, Nov. 24th, 1847, 
Lowell being than twenty-eight years old. It was sold 
at Libbie’s auction room fora trifle toa dealer; altho the 
Cambridge Public Library, had it known of the sale, would 
gladly have paid for the book ten or even twenty times 
what it brought, in order to preserve it with other me- 
morials of Lowell. The poet evidently intended to make 
the book the depository of his notes on language, but for 
some reason abandoned the purpose, tho there are enough 
of his memoranda in it to show his habits of mind, his 





money. The question at once arose what should be the 


accurate observation, and his curious felicity of compari- 
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son and conjecture. The notes are as follows, none, I 
think, being omitted : 
NOTES. 
Alien. To make strange.—Donne. 
Army. With many branches, branchy. 
* Tho’ large the forest’s monarch throws 
His army shade.” 
—Burns, * The Vision.” 

Bestoembestow—treatment.— Albion’s ‘‘ England,” 134 
(Ed. 1602). 

Blacks. Mourning.—Donne ; Marvell. 

Chest. Chess.—Donne. 

Condescend is continually used by our older writers for 
consent, For one example see Dodsley’s ‘O. P.,” iii, 178. 
(Span. Trag.) 

* And by appointment and our condescent, 
Tomorrow are they to be married.” 

Contemptibly. With contempt. Swift; Pope’s Works, 
9, 27. 

Country-man [Defined by Worcester ‘‘ An inhabitant 
of the country,’’ but Lowell inserts] ‘‘or county.” 

Curse. Our vulgar phrase “not worth a curse’’ would 
seem to be a corruption of ‘not worth acress.” ‘Is noght 
worth a Kerse”’ occurs in the “ Vision of Piers Plough- 
man,” Wright’s Ed. Verse 5629. 

Dry, meaning thirsty, is called a Yankeeism ; but it is 
used by Horace Walpole with this sense, in a letter giving 
an account of the trial and execution of Karl Ferrers. 

Gad, Apparently for gocd—.e. went. “ Also there gad 
in her 52 planters other provision.’’—‘‘ Hutchinson Papers,” 
33; Higginson’s Journal of his Voyage. 

Horde. William de Rubruquis in his travels in Tartary 
says that Horda means “in the midst,” and that it is the 
name given by the Tatars to the tent of the Khan from its 
position in their encampments.—Vide his Travels in 
Hakluy!, Vol I, page 120. Ed. 1809. 

Hustings. Derived perhaps from “ hosting ’’ which means 
the gathering of a host. See Milton “ P. L.,’’ vi, 93, and 
the passage there quoted from Spenser in Ireland “ leading 
of their own followers to the general hostings ”’ 

Imbec'ile. Wordsworth and Crabbe both accent it in this 
manner. 

In (v. a.). “ All was tinned at last into the King’s barne.”’ 
—Lord Bacon’s “‘ Henry VII,” p. 67. 

Kerchicf. Is the vulgarism “‘ kercher’’ derived from the 
French couverture? ‘‘ Handkercher’”’ occurs in the trans- 
lation of Olearius, p. 328, ed. 1662. Voltaire somewhere gives 
it as the true way of pronouncing handkerchief. 

Libertine. Unsettled—fond of roving ?—Swift; Pope’s 
Works, 9-35. 

Navevy. A laborer on railroads 
Kuabe. 

Nephew. Donne, nepotes. 

Nosewise. ‘* Some nosewise pedant.’’—Hall’s “ Satires,” 


perhaps from Knavé, 


B. IV, i. Is thisGerman naseweitse ? 
Orbity | [Reference to] Dr. Donne. 


Ponned—Ponded. Albion’s, ‘* England,” 135, 

Powne—Pound. Albion’s ** England,” 135. 

Portage—Bearing. Albion’s ** England”’ (ed. 1602), 134. 

Punch (the drink), how derived ? In Mandelslo’s travels 
—speaking of the English merchants at Surat, he says 
that they drink Palepuntz, which is a kind of drink con- 
sisting of Aquavital, rosewater, juice of citrons (lemons)”’ 
and sugar, p. 18, ed. 1662. 

This is an English translation and the word is italicized 
asa foreign word, showing that it was not yet natural- 
ized in England. 

Shank. Italian Zanca. 
are called tchanques, 

Shams (v. a.). Increase 
E.,”’ 1684. 

Sham (n.). “ The Busybody,” by Thos. Centlivre, 1709. 

Snow A vessel with with three masts answering to 
what we call a barque.—-Crabb’s Poems, III, 19. 

Staddle [Reference to] Bacon. 

Swop. H. Walpole to Dr. H. Mann. 

Térmer {Reference to] Donne. 

Thrust. A crowd.—Donne. 

Tory. *‘ These Rasbontes are a sort of highwaymen or 
tories.’’—Mandelslo’s ‘‘ Travels,” p. 25. 1662. 

Trisyllables, etc. (Dodsley’s ‘ O. P.”’): hunteress, iii, 188; 
sapéling, iii, 188; misteress, v, 77-415; childeren, v, 84; doc- 
terines, v. 426; remorsé#less, v, 35. 

Unseize (v. a.). Dodsley’s * O. P.,”’ xii, 25. 


In the landsin France the stilts 


Mather’s ‘*‘ Providences in N. 


Vol. I, p. 20. 


These suggestions and conjectures vary greatly in 
value ; but some of them have a genuine interest. The 
citation as to punch, especially is one not to be found in 
the Century Dictionary; nor is the bold suggestion as to 
the terminal syllable of handkercher; nor that horda 
meant the actual tent of the Khan. The Century Dic- 
tionary gives both hustings and hostings, but with no 
hint as to any connection between them. Perhaps there 
was none; but the arrows of conjecture fly widely in 
the realm of language, and often bring down very differ- 
ent game from that first aought. But the chief interest 
of these extracts is in showing us that Lowell had begun, 
at twenty-eight, that long course of study and thought 
upon such matters, which made him at last so high an 
authority, and enabled him so to fortify himself by his 
width of reading that few could follow all his references, 
Let the reader of these lines put his hand on his heart, 
and solemniy ask himself whether he ever before heard 
of the traveler Mandelslo—a man who seems as apocry- 
phal to the ear as the blissful dwellers on Kipling’s 
‘*road to Mandalay.” Yet there stands the old folio in 
the Howard College Library, bound up with Olearius, 
whom Lowell also quotes; and who knows whether 
either of them has been disturbed by a borrower since 
Lowell’s youth? Certain it is that Mr. Kiernan, the 
custodian of the shelves, who has among the frequenters 





of the library the reputation of omniscience, did not 
remember that such an author as Mandelslo had ever 
existed. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK. 


BY J. E, TWITCHELL, D.D. 


Ir is safe to say that comparatively few, either out of 
the Church or in it, realize the amount of earnest effort 
given to Sunday-school work in these our times. Thus 
comparatively few appreciate as they ought the self-sac- 
rificing devotion of Sunday-school ofticers and teachers 
to those under their charge. In this article, however, no 
plea is proposed for appreciation and co-operation on the 
part of the Church, but rather a few suggestions as to 
the kind of work that should be attempted, and such les- 
son helps as should be employed. Nevertheless we may 
nute as cause for congratulation the increased attention 
given to Bible study along later years. Never before 
have so many, old and young, been found searching for 
the truth as for ‘‘ hid treasures,” Men everywhere care- 
fully and prayerfully are reading and studying the Scrip- 
tures, re-examining the evidences of their divine author- 
ity, testing their claims to be the one infallible rule of 
faith and practice, considering their authenticity and in- 
tent, and turning upon them the calcium light of modern 
Christian scholarship for the discovery of precisely what 
they teach and for what the teaching has been given 
them. Asa result, we are coming to use the Scriptures, 
not as an arsenal for the defense of what has been held 
to be true, but rather as an explanation and illustration 
of what is true, however much it may be necessary to 
modify or reconstruct the doctrines and dogmas of carlier 
ages. 

This is a happy omen for the churches of the land, and 
may be expected to result in a more intelligent and help- 
ful apprehension of the Word of God, so that Christians 
will be stronger and steadier in their faith, and at the 
same time come tc exert a more saving influence upon 
the unchristian around them. Let us not fear for the 
truth of God in these times of testing and sifting. 
Light fromany and every source should be welcomed, 
and the spirit of devout investigation should be encour- 
aged. Whatever may be the conclusions of ‘higher 
criticism” as to Job and Jonah, as to the Pentateuch or 
the prophecy of Isaiah, no fears need be entertained re- 
garding the ‘‘impregnable rock,” as Gladstone has 
styled the Holy Scriptures. 

This leads us to say thatthe kind of work which should 
be attempted in Sunday-schools is effort to discover deti- 
nitely what the Bible contains, remembering always 
that it was not intended to teach science or history or 
philosophy, cr to answer all questions which might be 
asked with reference to God, his being, his mode of ex- 
istence, his manner cf moving on human hearts, or his 
ways of working in the world ; but rather to make plain 
the plan of salvation, and illustrate the development of 
that plan by his dealings with individuals, and especial- 
ly with his chosen people. We have therefore in our 
Bible, written by many different and widely scattered 
men, along not less than fifteen centur‘es, the story of 
God gradually making himself known to the world by 
laws and testimonies, by prophecies and miracles, by 
providences and promises, by sacrifices, and by what I 
may call symphonies, or echoes from Heaven. 

Divine revelation has a progress no less marked and 
significant than that of history. It is, indeed, a history 
of progress in bringing God and man together, so that 
the divine in man shall be in accord with the human in 
Immanuel, and the divine in Immanuel shall 
divine the human in man. 

Now God’s revelation of himself and of the provisions 
of his grace being gradual, and our Bible, which con- 
tains the record, being a growth, we come to understand 
the revelation best by studying the various parts in their 
connection and in their relation to each other. In early 
Sunday-school work a certain portion of Scripture was 
expected to be committed to memory, this to be explained, 
illustrated and enforced by the teacher. Later, cate- 
chisms and question books came into use, designed to 
cover the doctrines of the Church and to give some com- 
prehensive view of Bible history. According to this 
plan, many portions of Scripture were memorized, 
Church doctrines emphasized and literal interpretations 
given, Within the last half century the “‘ International” 
Sunday-School Lesson Series originated, and soon came 
into general use. This has been found exceedingly help- 
ful, and should be credited with having wrovght im- 
measurably good results. 

It is, however, a serious question whether or not the 
‘*hop, skip and jump” method of the ‘ International 
Series” should not give way to a more topical, system- 
atic and connected study of the Word. The lesson helps 
for this series, prepared by such men as Drs. Trumbull, 
Peloubet, Pentecost, Vincent and others, as also the ex- 
positions published in our religious and in many of our 
secular papers by preachers and teachers of acknowl- 
edged ability, have aided greatly in supplying the ‘“ miss- 
ing links.” But, after all, this ‘‘ International” plan fails 
to give Bible students an accurate avd comprehensive 
idea of the gradual unfolding of God’s will to men, and 
of the unremitting care of God over his chosen people, 


make 





while they were defended and preserved for use in the 
illustration of his will. 

We gladly bear witness to the exceeding value of this 
‘¢ International Series,” and to the rare scholarship em- 
ployed in “‘ helps,” homiletical, spiritual, and practical, 
from so many and such varied sources, and we do not 
forget the advantage of a uniform system ; but we are 
forced to the conclusion that connection end adaptation 
are of greater importance than uniformity. Cheerfully 
admitting that much has been gained in the systematiz- 
ing of Sunday-school work, in the uniting of all ages in 
the local schools in the study of the same portion of 
Scripture—a plan which has awakened the sense of the 
community of interest, which has made it possible to 
utilize whatever helps have been provided, and which, 
further, has caused a generons Christian rivalry in the 
preparation of the best of helps—cheerfully admitting 
all this, we nevertheless believe that there is a ‘‘ more 
excellent way.” 

It has been found practically difficult, if not wholly 
impossible, to make the same passage of Scripture of in- 
terest or profit to all classes and all ages. It often hap- 
pens that an adult class is perfectly familiar with the 
passage selected for universal use, having gone over it 
and gleaned from it all available truth; while another 
class, compored of children, finds the passage new, fresh 
and full of deepest interest, while the infant class 
has not advanced so as to be at all ready for its consider- 
ation. Come to think of it seriously and without preju- 
dice, it is evident that the ‘little ones” need a different 
kind of food from the older ones, and need to have this 
different food prepared ina different way. ‘To take 
the same lesson and move on at the same pace is an in- 
justice to all.” Certain truths and certain phases of 
truth are needed for children which have been appre- 
hended by those of maturer age. If the young are ever 
to become acquainted with the Scripttires as a whole, 
and discover the relation of part to part, and the gradu- 
al unfolding of the divine plan for saving sinners, they 
must be led on step by stepin the use of some graded, 
connected and inductive series, 

The wise plan would seem to be, first the picturesque 
presentation of the life of Christ—those marvelous and 
matchless incidents connected with his birth, his min- 
istry and miracles, and his death upon the cross; then 
the fascinating stories and incidents of the Old Testament 
record, all of which, with the lessons to be learned there- 


} from, can be made of absorbing interest and profit to the 


very young; then eithera connected story of the early 
Christian Church, or a careful study of the salient points 
of Jewish history ; then the authorship and authenticity 
of the various books of the Bible, and thus on: dealing 
with historical epochs, the design of the prophetic and 
apostolic writings, until a comprehensive view is gained 
of what the Bible is, for what it was given, and how its 
teachings have wrought their results in Christian civili- 
zations. 

Of course all Sunday-school instruction should have 
fur its central thought the nature and mission of the in- 
carnate Christ ; but the Jewish Church was an impor- 
tant factor in preparation for the coming of Immanuel, 
as also were the prophecies and miracles, while the A pos- 
tolic Church was an impressive object lesson of what Inn- 
manuel came to accomplish for the world. 

Let these facts suggest that a gradually unfolding, 
comprehensive system of Bible study is our demand—a 
system of which, in my judgment, the Blakeslee graded 
lesson series is a good illustration. For two years 
these graded lessons have been in use in many schools, 
and have been found in the main acceptable. These les- 
sons are in two courses and five grades; for children, 
intermediate, progressive and advanced, together with a 
teachers’ manual, full of information and suggestion of 
great practical value; and they are commended to the 
consideration of all. 

The above is written, not in the interest of any Sunday- 
school author or publisher, but to call the attention of 
pastors, of Sunday-school officers and teachers, to the 
advantage of adaptation rather than uniformity. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


—-<—_—_—_—_______. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D, 


CHRISTIAN union is in the air. It will produce much 
oratory, more sentiment and some good dinners. Defi- 
nitions will not be abundant ; and agreement as to either 
aim or methods will not be easily secured. For all, ex- 
cept those who complacently wait for the lamb of dissent 
to lie down inside the lion of the Establishment, there is 
promise of ultimate peace only as the outcome of much 
vigorous contention. I would not add to the number of 
those who are now crying some one thing and some 
another, I am not careful toknow whether the Chicago- 
Lambeth articles are an olive branch, or so many sapless 
staves set up to form a soldier’s yoke. Ihave not learned 
whether the Grindelwald Conference heralded a new 
day, or was the effusive utterance of some amiable gen- 
tlemen in vacation surroundings and knickerbocker 
breeches. I cannot affirm whether or not Mr. Frederick 


BY 


Seward’s new order of the Christian Brotherhood has it 
feet more firmly on the ground than has Tolstoy's cult of 
@ universal peasantry, 
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But while these and many similar questions are, per- 
haps, unsettled, it seems to me possible to narrow the 
realm within which true Christian union when it comes 
will be surely found, and by marking off at the right and 
at the left certain impossible ground, to do something 
toward avoiding wasteful effort, and to make clear the 
path for some immediate practical fellowship. 

On the one side of the region within which Christian 
union is eventually to be found lies furthest away the 
realm of Antagonism, somewhat nearer, that of Indiffer- 
ence, and nearer still that of Toleration. A recent 
national assembly of our Baptist brethren is reported as 
having received with tremendous applause the declara- 
tion of a speaker that the Baptists have two definite lines 
of duty—to convert sinners to Christ, and to turn pedo- 
baptists from the error of their ways. That will serve to 
illustrate what I mean by the realm of Antagonism. To 
the extent that that thought exists as a principle of de- 
nominational action, oras a purpose in the individual 
heart, Christian union will bean impossibility. 

The persistent use of the term ‘* the Church” by our 
Episcopal brethren as indicating their denomination ; 
the ignoring of the existence or the rights of Churches of 
another order upon any given field whether at home or 
abroad, as in the intrusion of our Campbellite brethren 
upon our mission fields in Eastern Turkey, or, longer 
ago, the report of the English bishop upon the needs of 
the Sandwich Islands, in which he made no reference to 
the existence there and work of the American missions 
for more than half a century, implying that the islands 
were still in their original heathen state, are illustrations 
of the realm of Indifference within which also Christian 
union Can never appear. 

Nor is Toleration a more hopeful ground. <A gener- 
osity and brotherliness which, whether it declares it or 
not, implies that others have done as well as they could 
under the circumstances, but which regard their doc- 
trines, or ordinances, or ritual, or strength, or member- 
ship, as in comparison with one’s own limited and imper- 
fect, will effectually preclude all union worthy of the 
name. Toleration, however large, is condescension ; 
and condescension and brotherhood are incompatible. 
It is idle to talk of the possibilities of Christian union 
where there is a State Church, either in reality or as a 
claim. 

Historic prerogative, whether expressed in the episco- 
pacy, or in the enjoyment of certain revenues, or in the 
exclusive right to certain functions, or in official rela- 
tions to certain personages, must be recognized as sim- 

. ply historic incidents conveying no prescriptive superi- 
ority, and standing exactly upon the ground of all other 
historic privileges or customs which may at any time 
give way to others when good reason for the change ex- 
ists. The assumption, however gentle, of a superior 
quality of ordination, or of the superior virtue or 
eflicacy of a certain ritual, or of the superior refinement 
or churchliness of certain vestments or ceremonies, or of 
the superior validity of certain rights, or of the superior 
authority of certain methods of organization, is as fatal 
to all true Christian union, as assumption of superiority 
is fatal to brotherhood among men in any other relation. 
Progress in the desired direction must certainly lie 
wholly outside these bounds, 

Nor is it difficult to indicate the realms on the other 
side which with equal certainity exclude Christian union. 
Furthest outlying is that of Uniformity. Within that 
is Organic Union, and still nearer is Compromise. Some 
brethren may long for an ultimate union of believers 
that will express itself in one form of polity and organi- 
zation, if not in absolute oneness of doctrine ; but they 
can hardly believe that we are ever likely to realize it. 
Its desirability is more than an open question. Conse- 
quently the earnest advocate of Christian union will be 
found agreeing that uniformity constitutes an impossible 
realm and are ready to begin their discussion not more 
remotely than at some form of organic union. 

But it would seem that progress will be made if, once 
for all, this region also could be excluded. Obviously 
there is no existing form of church organization which 
will be accepted as furnishing, either in itself as now 
constituted, or as the norm of a future system, the one 
all-embracing method, If such a method were adducible, 
it is by no means sure that it would be helpful, and, not- 
withstanding the love of some of our brethren for their 
particular ecclesiastical system, and, in many cases, its 
recognized antiquity and historic claims, it is manifest 
that Christian union must lie deeper than any external 
adjustments, and must come, when it does come, work- 
ing from within outward, rather than in the opposite 
direction. 

Union is also not to be obtained by Compromise. Com- 
promise implies a surrender of convictions. Union to be 
either permanent or profitable, must start with the 
recognition of individual convictions and rest upon open 
and manly respect for them. Concession lies within the 
field of progress, but compromise lies without. Conces- 
sion means the careful reviewing of one’s practices and 
beliefs for the purpose of discovering all for which too 
much may have been claimed, to the end that as many 
of this class as can be found be set aside. When all 
hands have done this there is reason to believe that with 
no pretense at compromise and with true brotherly regard 
for all that others may cherish, differences will be found 

10 be small, ‘ 





With these two large areas well set off to the right and 
to the left, on the one hand Antagonism, Indifference, 
Toleration, on the other Uniformity, Organic Union and 
Compromise, there will remain a field sufficiently broad 
and clear for hopeful effort in the line of true Christian 
union. 

That there is urgent need of such union is only too 
manifest, the desire for brotherhood is widely declaring 
itself. In secular life men are uniting in close fellow- 
ship for purposes social, commercial, industrial, educa- 
tional. Fraternities of all kinds abound. Comparison 
between them and the Churches is incessant and not to 
be avoided. Men know what brotherhood is, and are 
not to be deceived by names, or put off with apologies. 
The Church is endangered unless it can show that at 
this crucial point, of a love that is brotherly, genuine 
and efficient, it exceeds all. 

A more real union is essential also for its effect upon 
the inner life of the Churches. It would do more than 
anything else to deliver the Churches from the strife 
that from time to time arises within the different 
Christian bodies over questions of doctrine or of polity. 
And where such strife is necessary it would do much to 
supply the moral strength needful to insure its conduct 
in the right spirit, and its happy issue. 

The practical question then is, What may we now do, 
within the defined area, to promote the desired end? 
The then Archbishop of Canterbury said to John Wesley : 
“Tf you desire to be extensively useful, do not spend 
much time and strength in contending for or against 
such things as are of a disputable nature, but in testify- 
ing against open, notorious vice, and in promoting real 
and essential holiness.” When men engage in warfare 
with open and notorious vice the need they discover of 
help from others like minded with themselves goes far 
to prepare all for that minimizing of difference and 
magnifying of agreement which is the first step toward 
union. Couple this with distaste for contention over un- 
important matters and desire for personal holiness, and 
progress toward union becomes rapid. 

One other suggestion has just now an especial timeli- 
ness. Thomas Hooker, Hartford’s first minister, wrote 
these wise words, which it is well to repeat : 

‘*If men would be tender and careful to keep off offensive 
expressions they might keep some distance in opinion with 
out hazard to truth or love.” 

When one observes how often in controversy interest 
in the original issue gives place to personal antagonisms, 
and how large a part of the material of the dispute is 
furnished by ‘‘ offensive expressions,” it would appear 
that too much care cannot be given to avoid or suppress 
them. If this one thing could be secured, and that ‘‘evil 
member,” of which the Epistle of James has so much to 
say, could be controlled, it would not be hard to believe 
that Christian union was already changing from an un- 
substantial dream to a present and blessed reality. Just 
now there is large room for men of the Patroclus type, 
as Homer describes him : 

“ And straight Patroclus rose, 
The genial comrade, who amid the strife 
Of kings, and war of angry utterance, 
Held even balance, to his outraged friends 
Heart-true, yet ever strove with kindly words 
To hush the jarring discord, urging peace.” 
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THE PIERIAN FRESHNESS. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


“ Citharadis 
Ridetur, chorda qui semper aberrat eadem.” 

WHAT we agree to call freshness is the rarest quality 
of art. The word means more than originality and sug- 
gests the nameless element which every editor is looking 
for in the chaos of manuscripts tumbled around him. 
It is something not to be described with words; but Na- 
ture has certain signs for it. The buds of April and the 
tender shoots of plants are significant of what would 
give this sweet spring-sap to art. Chlorophyl, dew, 
bloom-colors, fragrance of new bark and of breaking 
buds, pollen, berries, 4 breath of wind from an orchard, 
the laugh of children ; we all know what freshness is, 
and we are expecting to find it in every leaf we turn ; 
and yet in these later years scarce a perfume-waft of it 
ever thrills one’s nostrils. 

Why is it that the start of delight, the puff of magic 
fragrance and the shiver of heavenly rapture are gone 
from lyric verse? Are we drinking from the mouth of 
the stream instead of slaking our thirst at the fountain 
head? I am not sure but that the materialists have built 
a sawmill flume at the fountain of Arethusa and have 
utilized: all the brooks of Pieria for manufacturing 
agents. Sawdust kills game fish ; the wild, free poets 
cannot thrive on raw collops of fact any more than on 
spectrum lines and theories of evolution. 

If poetry at its best is not the direct output of the sim- 
ple man itis nothing. No matter how conscious may be 
song’s artifice, its soul in its purity is elemental and ab- 
solute, The true poet would if untrammeled always 
reach back and keep touch with his uneducated nature ; 
but this reach must be through an atmosphere of culture. 

It is the current fashion to oppose, and even to de- 
nounce as injurious, the study of Greek in our schools 
and colleges. I am not going into a subject so dry and 
yet 80 important ; but something moyes me to finger in 





a light way the fringe of it with particular reference to 
the effect of Greek poetry, as a fertilizing substance, on 
the mind of a true poet in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century. I desire to come directiy into the read- 
er’s confidence by saying frankly that I am not a pro- 
fessor in any school, college or university. Not that 
this is anything to brag of, itsimply goes for a good 
guaranty that Iam aware of some things and that I have 
no schoolman’s ax to grind. If I were a poet (who that 
hates me calls me one) it seems g0 me that my reading 
of the old, simple, straight-singing masters of self-ex- 
pression would be a means of setting me close to Nature. 
The Greek lyric poets, including Theocritus, would not 
induce me to copy after them, but would hold me down 
to the level of sincerity and at the same time urge me 
up to the empyrean of unconditional art. 

There is something rudimentary in the spirit of Greek 
art; its elements are the simplest that enter into the 
substance of life; but we miss the truth when we reck- 
on even its nakedest forms as conceived in coarseness. A 
sort of innocence prevailed in that time when a genius 
like Pindar could sing with incomparable poetic effect 
the praises of a victor in a slugging match. If you do 
not read Greek you cannot understand how beautiful 
the seventh Olympic ede is and how fine the art can be 
which builds beauty upon a brutal fight with the cestus. 
It is so easy to say that such an ode cannot be poetry ; 
but when you come to read it, not some sapless transla- 
tion, but in Pindar’s own Greek, you catch your breath 
after each flash of lyric surprise and wonder what is the 
secret of this strange power. 

Theocritus in his twenty-second Idyl comes down to 
genuine reporting, and gives a minute and graphic de- 
scription of a fist fight between Polydeuces and a giant. 
The language he uses, altho ravishingly melodious and 
full of fine flashes of Greek fire, is as direct and unquali- 
fied as is theslang of the prize-ring of to-day. He tells 
of the *‘ upper-cut,” the ‘swinging blow,” the ‘‘ punch 
straight from the shoulder,” the ‘‘smash on the nose” 
and the “ teeth loosener,” and he describes the ‘‘ rounds ” 
as itis done nowadays in the Sunday newspapers, till 
finally the giant becomes “ groggy” and is ‘‘ knocked 
out” in good form. In the best translation this idyl does 
not read like a poem; but in the Greek it is simply and 
wonderfully charming. 

Virgil, not willing to be outdone in this line, ends a 
similar but very inferior description by telling how one 
of the combatants spat out his teeth: 

“ Crassumque ernuorem 
Ore ejectantem, mixrtosque in sanguine dentes.” 

We cannot be sure of the civilization which underlies 
such poetry as Simonides, Sappho, Pindar and Anacreon 
have left to us, nor can we sympathize with many of the 
moods dear to those old singers. There is something in 
their song, however filtered through phrase and line and 
word, a fine trickle of freshness in the abstract and at 
first hand, which is like the juice of crushed ripe fruit ; 
it comes to us as if from an alien, simply outright and 
strangely youthful life, bringing us a sense of some hith- 
erto undreamed-of purity and directness of vision, We 
read and are caught up by the spirit of careless freedom 
and are borne along tothe playground of the gods, 
where all the elemental desires are breathed in with joy 
and blown out in music, 

But many who object to the study of Greek suggest 
that all the best writers in that language have been 
well translated ; therefore it is a waste of precious time 
to worry with the original.. ‘‘ We know what those old 
fellows have to say,” is the common remark ; ‘ we get 
at their meaning in ‘the English version.” Here is the 
hopeless part of the matter. Few unlearned people 
know or can be made to understand that translation is 
impossible. And yet nothing is more obvious than this 
impossibility. For example, take the ninety-fourth frag- 
ment of Sappho’s lyrics : 

‘ Oiav trav baxevOov év obpect moipeveg avdpec 


méaat «atacteiBow, yapat & ixcroppiper avboc, 


Rossetti, whose gift as a translator was almost equal 
to his power as a poet, paraphrases this beautiful passage 
thus: 

“ Like the wild hyacinth flower. which on the hills is found, 

Which the passing feet of the shepherds forever tear and 

wound, 

Until the purple blossom is trodden into the ground,” 
which is very pretty, but scarcely more than a shadow 
when compared with the original. There isa fine shade 
of poetical coloring in the final phrase as Sappho wrote 
it, which no English expression can quite convey. The 
word which Rossetti interprets ‘“‘ purple” means both 
more and less than purple. It means losing purple, and 
suggests with infinite art a sense, rather than the thought 
of how a purple flower when crushed changes color and 
darkens in death. We can see the bruised petals shed 
a rich juice and grow dull as the precious tint escapes. 

Rossetti’s rendering offers no hint of this subtile beau- 
ty of meaning and expression. Here is the freshness I 
mentioned awhile ago, which gives the Greek-reading 
poet a sweet shock, and turns his imagination into a 
new way. Itis like coming upon a flower hitherto un- 
heard of insome wild, fertile nook of woods never before 
explored. The start of delight known only to the discov- 
erer is something that goes to the marrow of jimaging- 
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The most striking characteristic of lyric art is the 
pressing together of pregnant words with such force 
that the quintessence of blended melody is forced out. 
It is like the crushing of ripe grapes; you hear the bub- 
ble of wine and catch the musty aroma at the same 
time. The masters of Greek song had this power of 
condensed expression in the highest degree. Pindar 
made phrases which suggest absolute control of lan- 
guage. They open infinite vistas of beauty ; yet when 
turned into the best English parapbrase they are noth- 
ing but crude bombagt. There are lyrical snatches in 
the Idyls of Theocritus so enchantingly beautiful 
that they startle one with an added surprise at each 
reading. The thrill does not come from an expected 
source, and yet it connects itself in some way directly 
with one’s receptivity, and so perfectly that it is like 
drinking wine whose flavor and bouquet one has never 
before dreamed of; but whose touch slakes a great 
thirst which until now has consumed .one unawares. 
This novelty, this dew-dashed freshness, this absolutely 
zlien quality of surprise and this directness of appeal, 
give to the reading of Greek poetry « fecundating power 
which serves genius a precious turn. And here appears 
the point upon which the enemies of Greek study may 
hang an argument, and welcome. It is doubtful whether 
Hellenic poetry is of any value to a mind (the present 
writer’s excepted) that does not beer the stamp of genius. 
The lower grades of intellect can partake of ambrosial 
food, but they cannot assimilate it. If Greek literature 
when read must be imitated, it were better not to read 
itatall. The bee gathers the sweets of flowers, but it 
works them over into an original substance called 
honey. Genius alone can do this bee act in literature. 
The great makers have been great robbers, but their 
robbings are indirect and abstract ; they seize not things, 
but the suggestions of things. 

I may here call attention to asingular fact in the his- 
tory of literary art. Altho the epics are generally set by 
critics far above the lyrics, the latter singularly enough 
have had the greater influence. Epic poetry and rousing 
oratory have no lasting appeal. However much we may 
admire the ‘‘ Paradise Lost” of Milton and the ‘ Ora- 
tions” of Webster, they have had their day and are 
shelvedhigh up. Not so with the lyrics; if they appeal 
once they appeal forever. Even dramatic poetry is not 
so constant and permanent in its hold as song is. The 
something inherent in lyric expression of the highest 
sort which gives it eternal freshness is an essence of the 
universal human life. The lyric point of view is that of 
self; but it is the self of genius whose senses and whose 
conscience have a vicarious all-including vigor. It seems 
to me that the master lyrist is the greatest artist of 
all the poets. Because a poem is short and perfectly fin- 
ished we are in the habit of saying that it lacks the 
stature of greatness. It is not the mold that makes 
greatness, it is what is pouredin. If a lyric is made of 
the all-pervading soul-substance it is great; it grips the 
hearts of all, high, low, genius, clown, and there is no 
resisting it. In poetry greatness is a quality and has 
nothing to do with dimensions. 

The question of Greek or no Greek is not one to be set- 
tled on the dry side of the school board which shows only 
the dollar mark in its dust. There is no money in Hellenic 
culture, especially in that which leads to poetry ; and in- 
deed culture of any sort and money-making are of dif- 
fercu generations. The value of Greek study is that it 
keeps up the communication-tube between our old 
parched lips and the bubbling springs of youth ; it is like 
taking mint julep through a long straw. The draughts 
are cool and sweet, strained crystal clear by the time- 
sand filtering of more than two thousand years, and we 
feel that every drop is free from the adulterations known 
to the alembics of the modern literary workshop. 

Let me set myself right. Ido not go to any distant 
extreme in making my plea for Greek reading, which I 
regard as no more than one of the means of freshening 
the imagination, and this paper is addressed chiefly to 
poets and lovers of poetry. We hear much said and we 
see much written to prove that poetry is in its decadence. 
If it is in decadence the cause lies in sight. We have be- 
come a self-eating race. Each one of us regards himself 
as his own proper prey. No wonder our blood is thin. 
I see that to fill our veins once more with richness and 
our nerves with vigor we must turn back now and again 
to the evet fresh fountain of youth. The joyous Greek 
was young even when his hair was white and his face 
wrinkled like a pungled winter apple, no matter which 
way blew the wind; there was bloom in his thoughts 
(lumenque juvente purpureum), and, outright or half- 
hidden, there was a jocund note in every line of his 
song. Many modern poets have felt this freshness of the 
Greeks, but they have made the mistake of attempting 
to imitate it instead of assimilating it and sending it into 
the life of their own creations, as the bee assimilates and 
turns into a new substance the nectar of flowers. Most 
true poets are born Greeks, and the sap of their lives is 
optimism. They are big, happy, rollicking boys as long 
as they live, if experience and culture do not sadden and 
enervate them: but they are a lazy set, much in need of 
Bion’s advice : ‘‘ Make your own pipe, and run not to the 
shop.” From Pindar down to Theocritus, the Greek 
poets had each a homemade pipe of his own design. 

Even ths wax that bound the reeds was individual in its 
consistency and perfume, and bore the characteristics of 





its maker. When Theocritus, in his eighth Idyl, pictures 
Meneleas and Daphnis ready for the contest, he tries to 
put them on even ground by describing their flutes as 
just alike ; but we soon see that Daphnis holds the type- 
reed and that his opponent’s is but an imitation of it ; 
and, of course, the imitator is easily vanquished. It is 
not the nine stops and the white wax of the Doric flute ; 
it is not the gold-stringed shell and the ivory plectrum 
that we need to be concerned with ; it is the purity of 
the music out of those stops and off those strings. The 
instruments of song were crude enough in the golden 
age; but the breath blown into them and the finger- 
touch upon them had the directness and certainty of 
truth itself. “I am a burning mouth of the Muses,” is 
the proud boast of the Greek poet. He means by this 
that he is the absolute organ of poetic expression. It 
needs no modifying or conditioning implement of art to 
change his breath into music ; for he himself is the lar- 
ynx and lips of song. 

Horace, in his ‘‘ De Arte Poetica,” touches lightly with 
his playful stylus the thought I am driving at: 

* Tibia non, ut nune, orichaleo vincta tubaque 

mula, sed tenuis simplerque foramine pauco,” 
and he goes on to say that in the olden time, when it was 
bound with wax instead of brass, it was well-suited to 
an audience, chaste, frugal and simple-minded. There 
is something freshening in getting back to the phrases of 
original, unstudied melody blown from those few holes. 
We need not try to write Anacreontics, Pindaric odes, 
Sapphic fragments or idyls like the best of Theocritus, 
for we cannot ; but we can correct our sight, our hear- 
ing, our touch, by what we find in those bubbles from the 
spring-head of poetry. We must not, as did dear old 
Montaigne, sprinkle our pages with classical quotations ; 
the quotations show a lack of assimilating power or of 
overfeeding. The force behind that young poetry which 
we call the old is initiative, intrinsic and persuasive ; we 
cannot use it by any outward wielding; it must act 
through us asa ‘burning mouth of song,” freshening 
and fecundating our utterances. We have lost what the 
critics call ‘‘ absolute vision,” only to the extent that we 
have neglected to keep clear of self-gnawing. The vision 
of genius is just as absolute as it ever was. The only 
trouble with it now is that it prefers millinery to Nature. 
It needs to correct its point of view and its line of sight. 
The accident of birth and experience corrected Burns’s 
for him and made his vision as direct and immediate as 
that of Theocritus. 

What we call humor is the outcome of an effort, con- 
scious or unconscious, to get back to the fresh-breathed 
heyday, the merry springtime of optimism which was 
the Greek poet’s birthright. Our humor, however, roots 
itself down to a heartless sneer at everything. Of what 
one of us can it be said : 

* Est qui nec veteris pocula Massici, 
Nec partem solido demere de die 


Spernit, nunc viridi membra sub arbuto 
Stratus, nunc ad aque lene caput sacra,” 


or that the smoke of his lamp does not cloud his expres- 
sion ? 

I do not belittle the art of to-day ; its faults belong to 
our education which is introspective and morbid ; its 
beauties are many and wonderful; but it is all in one 
key. No open-eyed student fails to see that we are no 
longer versed in the simple old lore of song, that we are 
not reading back to the fountains. We study one an- 
other and toss back and forth among us our once mod- 
ern scheme of song. It would seem that none of us 
reads rearward beyond Keats and Shelley. We play 
Shakespeare once a year and have forgotten Chaucer 
and Ben Jonson, have flung the masters aside after the 
manner of grown-up folks who spurn schoolbooks, and 
in our poetry-making we think only of the labor line, 
the filing of phrases, with which to smooth the outward 
lines of our work. 

Even if we cannot have the inspired vision of the 
young Greek, if we must admit that his primal vigor 
and joyousness were exhausted before our day, certainly 
we need not on that account deny ourselves the refresh- 
meni his songs afford, nor refuse the healthful shock 
of his Pierian mood, I can see how Walt Whitman 
might have been the great American poet if his educa- 
tion had been sufticiently large. He loved freedom, he 
was liberal ; but he was not liberated. The lunges he 
made at the goal of absolute sincerity were as pathetic 
as they were heroic. He could not see that the Greek 
spirit is a different thing from its old self when shot into 
modern life; he stumbled and fumbled blindly ; he felt 
only the wrong side of the fadeless tapestry hanging in 
the deserted temple of ancient art. Nothing could be 
more saddening than his attempts to display learning. 

We are moderns, and we must be moderns ; every step 
must be forward ; but the lamps behind us are those 
that light our way without blinding our eyes mean- 
while. Greek song did not fail until the poets began to 
sing inacircle. Bion studied Theocritus, Moschus studied 
Bion, and so on till the standard of individual freshness 
was lost. We are forming the fatal ring of mutual ad- 
miration with the certainty before us that decadence 
must be the result. We are all becoming song-birds of 
the same species with a stereotyped syrinx, so to speak, 
capable of butone round of notes. I do not say that the 
Greek reading cau by itself remedy this evil. It cannot; 
but the old freshness has its value; the far-off slopes of 





Parnassus still shimmer green, the Castalian fountain is 
not yet run dry, and the way to it is not irremeable. 

The chief trouble, and I regard it as a most serious 
one, arises out of that human perversity which leads an 
imitator to mimic the faults rather than the beauties 
and true values of his original. To feel the full force, of 
this remark the reader has but to peruse Andre de 
Chenier’s L’Oaristys and others of his so-called idyls. It 
is said that some bees make poison honey, no matter 
from what flowers they draw their nectar ; they assimi- 
late only the toxic elements. If this is so its cause is ref- 
erable to the constitution and temper of the bee, not to 
the flower which afforded the nectar. Shakespeare flew 
wide and far in search of wherewith to build his combs ; 
but what he brewed for the cells thereof was the refined 
honey of original genius, clear, sweet, fresh, wholesome ; 
and even in his darkest tragedies rings the merry 
voice of irrepressible youth, the very voice of 
the jocund Greek. It was Horace who boasted that 
he could not wholly die ; he was the first to suit the 
£olian song spirit to Latin measures, and that was, he 
imagined, a patent of immortality. He was right; rob 
his verse of what he imbued it with from the Greek 
lyrists and there will be precious little left of true song- 
dew freshness. 

That which a modern poet ought to gather from Greek 
rexading is not what Horace filched. We are of finer 
grain than the Roman ode writer could imagine human 
beings to possess, and our receptivity should filter clean 
and clear every drop that we accept out of the ancient 
wells. We can play that we are heathen, but we cannot 
be heathen; nineteen centuries of Christian progress 
forbid it and prevent it. No more can we write idyls 
about flute-playing shepherds, or Olympic odes to the 
victors in cestus matches or wild drinking songs or invo- 
cations to impossible gods; those things belong, as it 
were, to another planet and to poets fashioned out of 
primeval clay and for a life we could not live; they 
bring toour modern minds only suggestions of an uncon- 
ditioned sincerity and a runic freshness after which it is 

well to seek, even back to the old hoofprint of Pegasus, 
the bubbling Hippocrene. 
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THERE are two names that have been under the eye of 
the people during 1892, more than any others—Andrew 
Carnegie and H.C. Frick. Toa very large extent these 
names have been associated with evil, and if a mere frac- 
tion of what has been alleged against them has any 
foundation in fact, it is sufficient to justify a with- 
drawal of all regard for them. They are both promi- 
nently identified with the great steel company that owns 
the works at Homestead, the storm center of the violent 
labor breezes of the past year. As I have spent five 
years in the midst of the employés of this company, and 
as I am personally acquainted with these two men (hav- 
ing conferred with them about those who labored for 
them), I claim to have some knowledge of their dispusi- 
tion and what their feeling is toward those who are 
under them. I am prompted to write in their behalf 
because they have been subject to such gross and con- 
tinued misrepresentations. : 

The impression has obtained that Mr. Carnegie made it 
convenient to be out of the country during the trouble 
at Homestead, and failing either to return or express 
himself tothe public about it evinced heartlessness and an 
indifference to the sufferings of the laboring men. The 
company was reorganized last year, and at that time 
Mr. Carnegie retired from any active management. His 
financial interest was retained, but the various officials 
were vested with certain powers, and Mr. Frick was 
placed in the chairmanship and was to exercise his own 
judgment as tothe policy to be pursued in treating with 
the employés. Mr. Carnegie went to Scotland, to be 
absent for an indefinite period, to engage in literary 
work. Ido not wish to be understood as saying that 
there was mismanagement, but that those who do say so 
have noright to hold Mr. Carnegie responsible for it. I 
have no doubt that during all the days of storm he felt 
as keenly as those who were near to it, but his appear- 
ance at Homestead or any utterance he might make 
would not have changed the condition of things. 

I submit that if any one presumes to judge what his 
feeling was he ought to take into consideration his at- 
titude toward his employés during all the years that he 
has been related to them. As I have been close to many 
of the men inhis employ, and had to do with them and 
the company in settling serious disputes between them, 
I know that he always manifested a deep concern for 
their welfare and was. always glad to make any advance 
that he could, all other things being equal, to comply 
with their requests. There were times when he could 
not meet their demands because he was exposed to com- 
petition. There never has been atime that his compa- 
ny did not pay wages equal to andin many instances in 
advance of any other company in the same business. 
There hasbeen much ado about his donations to build 
and endow public libraries. A number of labor organi- 
zations in the midst of the great excitement caused by 
the Homestead strike passed resolutions requesting the 
city of Pittsburg to return to him the two million dol- 
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lars he had given to found a public library, It was al- 
leged that he was actuated by a spirit of vanity, and 
that he desired the erection of a great and permanent 
structure with his name carved on it to perpetuate his 
memory. In making the offer he did to the city it was con- 


ditional, and an examination of the conditions will reveal 


his purpose. That was to invest his money so that all 
classes might be brought within easy reach of the world’s 
best thought and art, for the more general development 
of the highest qualities of manhooi and womanhood. 
Could he have been actuated by any nobler aim than 
this, and could he do anything that would be more help- 
ful to the poor and lowly? If his name is emblazoned 
on the building it will not be on his request ; but it will 
be on the order of the city he has favored, and will 
serve as an object lesson that may encourage many poor 
boys to try for success inlife. As they read the name 
they will inquire into the history of the person, when 
they will learn that Andrew Carnegie was once an or- 
phan boy, that he struggled with adversity, that he 
largely developed one of the noblest traits of character 
by his reverence for and kindness to his mother, that he 
rose from poverty to affluence, that he gave his wealth 
without stint to improve the condition of mankind, and 
that his success is an assurance as to the possibilities of 
poor boys under our free institutions. Some of his the- 
ories may be objectionable, and some of his deeds open 
to criticism ; but I cannot see the justice of impugning 
his motives. He has erected at Braddock, Penn., where 
the great steel rail mill is located, a costly library build- 
ing, has placed in it thousands of volumes of the best 
works published, and it is conducted at his expense ; and 
is free, not only to the families of the thirty-five hun- 
dred men who work in the mill, but to the entire com- 
munity. He is one of the men who has been remarkably 
successful in accumulating wealth, and he has not mani- 
fested any disposition to hoard it, nor is he lavish in 
spending it for selfish purposes; but he is placing it 
where it will be a benefit to others. 

If the representations made of H. C. Frick were true, 
then he is the very embodiment of cruelty and oppres- 
sion, having no concern for anything except the exor- 
bitant profits he may wring out of the fifteen thousand 
men in the employ of the company. It is the belicf of 
many people in this country to-day that he conspired 
with others to bring a force of men to Homestead to 
shoot down workingmen who declined to accept of the 
wages that he arbitrarily fixed for them. A calm and 
unpre judiced investigation will disabuse the public mind 
and give him the place he is entitled to in the estimation 
of the people. His purpose in employing a large force 
of men was not to interfere with the rights of those 
who declined to work for the company, but to protect 
property and any one who was willing to work on the 
conditions laid down by him. The difference about wages 
was an insignificant factor in dispute. A labor organ- 
ization that had benefited the workingmen, and whose 
power had been previously tested and succeeded, had 
become somewhat arrogant and exacting. While the 
company had recognized it and dealt with it, the con- 
tinual demands the organization was making compelled 
the company to decide to dissolve the relationship. 
This organization insisted that it should decide the 
amount of wages to be paid, and who should be the 
wage earners in the mill. The company was willing 
to pay the wages, but claimed the right to fix the time 
when the scale should terminate, and the right to say 
who should and who should not be employed by them. 
For some time before the termination of the scale under 
which they were working the matter was can- 
vassed, and it was evident that there would be a 
conflict. The company had large contracts to fill, and 
Mr. Frick arranged for the employment of other men 
and the retention of those who were willing to place 
themselves under the direction of the company rather 
than the labor organization. He feared there would be 
trouble, and, in order to avoid it, he quietly arranged for 
a large body of men to guard the mill and _ protect those 
who desired to work. He was apprehensive that some of 
the men who worked in the mill were so agitated that to 
introduce this force in open daylight would result in 
bloodshed, hence it was decided to convey these guards 
by water and at night. The plan failed, a collision took 
place and a number of lives were lost. No one regretted 
the shedding of blood more than Mr. Frick, and if any 
financial sacrifice would have called back to life the dead 
he would have willingly made it. His silence then was 
not caused by lack of feeling or indifference, but it was 
feared that an expression of sympathy from him would 
be interpreted so as to intensify the spirit of lawlessness 
that had taken possession of his employés. It is easy to 
look backward and say that another policy would have 
brought different results, and yet if his plans had been 
fully carried out then his wishes would have been real- 
ized that no injury should be done to any one. 

Mr. Frick is neither heartless, stubborn, nor overbear- 
ing. He is a man of great will power, and, when clearly 
convinced that he is right, he is disposed to go forward 
and take the consequences. He takes in the situation 
quickly, and proceeds without any circumlocution to 
speak or act. In dealing with others, he is candid and 
straightforward. His lack of tact leads some to re- 
gard him as devoid of sympathy, and the misrepresen- 
tation that has been made of him has, no doubt, led 


many to conclude that his desire for gain is a consum- 
ing fire, burning up all the finer qualities of manhood. 
In my intercourse with him, I have had ample oppor- 
tunity to test him. I never approached him in behalf 
of those in his employ that he did not uncover himself 
in such a way as to demonstrate that he was in sympa- 
thy with his fellows. While he is not as open in his ex- 
pression as Mr. Carnegie, he is not purse proud, and 
when you obtain a view of the inner man, you will find 
that he is generous, hospitable and benevolent. 

There is one thing with both these men that ought to 
be recognized by all workingmen—and that is, instead 
of employing their capital for merely speculative pur- 
poses, they invest it where it will not only bring returns 
to them, but where it will afford employment for thou- 
sands of workingmen, Capital is not the enemy of labor 
when it is so used that the wage-earners are constantly 
employed. As I have been entertained in the homes of 
their cmployés, all of them comfortable, and many of 
them luxurious, I have commended those who had the 
capital and disposition to establish and perpetuate busi- 
ness enterprises that made these things possible. 

This has been written, not because of any bias in favor 
of these men, My sympathy and leanings are toward 
the sons of toil. But in view of the unenviable light in 
which they have been presented to the public, and the 
injustice that has been done, I thought that a statement 
of this kind was due to them. I hope that the fury of 
the storm at Homestead, and the desolation that is hang- 
ing over many homes that were once happy, will never 
be repeated in America, 

UNIONTOWN, PENN. 
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THE BISHOPS AND THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 


BY A ROMAN CATHOLIC PASTOR, 


WHILE the relation between the parochial and public 
schools is under discussion, and before the warmth 
evoked by that discussion has completely cooled off, it 
may be well to call the attention of bishops, priests and 
laity to another phase of the question that is of infinitely 
more practical interest to Catholic parents and children. 
Whatever may be said of the licitness of the Faribault 
plan in Faribault, it is practically certain that it can 
never become widely diffused in these United States. 
The bishops cannot soon stultify themselves after ex- 
horting and commanding, as they have done in the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, No, 202, that “ the 
minds of the laity are to be so instructed as that they 
may become accustomed to look upon the parochial school 
asan essential part of the parish, without which, for the 
future, the very existence of the parish would be endan- 
gered.” ‘The laity are also to be exhorted to regard the 
parochial school as only second to the parochial church 
as a safeguard to faith and morals, and as a field for 
developing youth that may be a solace and a joy to all. 
They are furthermore enjoined to contribute to the sup- 
port of these schools as liberally as possible, even to 
make them free schools wherever feasible, and to erect 
spacious and commodious buildings, beautiful both inter- 
nally and externally. The classes in these schools are to 
be graded, and the number of teachers increased with a 
view to making the parochial schools really efficient, 
and thus carry out the design of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion, that the parochial schools should not be inferior to 
the public schools. 

The number of schools in existence before that law, 
and the large increase in the number of schools since its 
evactment, amply prove both the willingness and the 
ability of Catholics to support Catholic schools ; and it 
is impossible to imagine sucha revulsion of feeling on 
their part as to destroy or hand over to the State the 
schools they have erected at such vast expense, and in 
which they take such legitimate pride. The parochial 
school, as an institution, even from the point of view 
of merely secular education, has long been at least on a 
level with the public school. Nay more ; wherever they 
have been brought into fair and open competition, the 
pupils of the parochial schools have always borne off the 
palm, 

But while claiming all this for our parochial schools it 
must be said with sorrow that the bishops who legislated 
at the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore have been 
themselves the first to violate their own laws, and that 
all their promises to make parochial schools more effi- 
cient and to promote Catholic education by all the ways 
and means at their disposal have been completely for- 
gotten or ignorea by them. 

The efficiency of the teachers is the most important 
factor in the efficiency of the school. To secure efficient 
teachers the Council decreed, No. 203, that every bishop 
within a year ofits promulgation, should appoint from 
among his priests most experienced in school affairs a 
‘‘ Diocesan Commission of Examination.” The duty of 
that ‘‘Commission” was to examine all Catholic lay 
teachers and all diocesan regular teachers before grant- 
ing them license to teach in any Catholic.school, and its 
members were to promise solemnly in the hands of the 
bishop that they would discharge their duty properly 
and faithfully. The manner of conducting that exami- 
nation is described so minutely that one would naturally 
imagine that the bishops who prescribed it really meant 
to enforce it. That they meant to turn their own law 








into a farce was the last thing that one had reason 


to expect of them. But what is the fact? 
Only very few of the bishops appointed any 
“Commission” at all, tho eight years have 
rolled by since the promulgation of the Council, fewer 
still have preserved it from falling into ‘ innocuous 
desuetude,” and the bishops who now have their teach- 
ers examined, with a view to testing their fitness to 
teach, would not exhaust the fingers of one hand. What 
did the bishops really mean? Did they really think an 
examination necessary, and if so, are they not grossly 
derelict in their duty, and in open contempt of their own 
law in not enforcing it? By their flagrant violation of 
their own enactment for the promotion of Catholic edu- 
cation they give but poor encouragement to the hard- 
worked pastors and the heavily taxed Catholic parents 
whom they so urgently exhort and command to 
support Catholic schools. The bishops who exhibited 
such unseemly warmth in the recent controversy would 
have deserved far better of Catholic education, if, in- 
stead of assailing one another in the public press and at 
Rome, to the scandal of the faithful, they had devoted 
all their energies to the enforcement of the laws they 
themselves made for the promotiun of Catholic educa- 
tion. The only apparent effect of the controversy is to 
drag from obscurity a few insignificant villages whose 
names would never have been known outside of the 
counties in which they are located, without the rancor 
of these belligerent bishops, whilst mo3t of the bishops 
who have such a keen scent for heresy where their neigh- 
boring bishops are concerned, stand idly by and make no 
serious effort to enforce their own laws in their own 
dioceses. 

This is surely a grave injustice to our Catholic people. 
If Catholic education is not what it ought to be and 
could be, it issurely not their fault. They are doing 
their share; they are taxed for the support of the 
public schools ; they erect palatial parochial school 
buildings ; they pay teachers liberal salaries, they toil 
and sweat to support Catholic schools. But what are 
the bishops doing in return? They openly defy their 
own laws, and the wonder is that the laity do not fol- 
low their example ; they violate their solemn pledge to 
do all in their power to promote Catholic education ; 
since the Council, as before, Catholic parents have no 
guaranty thatthe teachers of their children are compe- 
tent, and the only protest that they can effectually 
make is by sending them to schools that are condemned 
by the Church. 

But there is, if possible, a more serious defect than the 
above in the schools that are conducted by religious who 
are not subject to the bishop of the diocese in which the 
school is located. Where the religious are diocesan it 
might be possible through the influence of the bishop to 
remove incompetent teachers, tho the difficulties sur- 
rounding such a proceeding are so great that he were in- 
deed a brave pastor who would ask for the removal of 
a teacher on the ground of incompetency. But in the 
case of religious who are not subject to the bishop, there 
is no attainable redress whatsoever, no matter how 
brave the pastor may be, no matter how deeply he may 
have the welfare of his children at heart, no matter how 
incompetent the teacher may be; the only discretion 
that is left him inthe management of his schoolis that 
of paying the salary of the teacher and appearing as 
grateful as he can force himself to be for even that 
privilege. These teachers are appointed and removed 
without any reference whatsoever to the pastor, and 
without any guaranty whatsoever of their fitness. 
Their superior, reigning at a distance in solitary gran- 
deur like some medieval monarch, issues an ukase on 
which the success, very often the existence of the school 
depends. Yet those who are responsible to God for the 
education of the children have not the right to suggest 
or counsel or protest, and if they even grumble it will al- 
ways be at the risk of a threat to break up the schooi by 
taking away all the teachers altogether. Surely the 
system that allows such an injustice both to Catholic 
children and pastors must ultimately work out the ruin 
of the religious orders that cling so tenaciously to it. 

In another part of the same decree the bishops express 
a desire to see normal schools founded for Catholic 
teachers, but, with the exception of one or two fugitive 
papers on the subject by Bishop Spaulding, nothing has 
been heard, much less done about it since. 

There is also a very serious defect in regard to the 
examination of the Catholic schools at the close of each 
session. Such an examination, if it be thorough, is the 
best test of the efficiency of the teaching, as it is the 
sharpest spur to render the teacher efficient. But the 
fact is that in some Catholic schools there is no examina- 
tion at all, in others the examination is a mere farce ; in 
some the children are examined on matter in which they 
have been specially ‘‘coached” so as to make a grand 
display, and in others the examination is conducted by a 
board some of the members of which know very little 
about the practical working of a school. But, taking the 
examination at its best. it can have but little influence 
on the school; for the examiners cannot have an incom- 
petent teacher removed, nor can they prescribe or en- 
force rules for making the school more efficient. The 
examination as it is usually conducted is little more than 
a field day for the mothers of the better-dressed children 
to turn out in force, and for any practical good that it 





does it might as well have never been held at all. In 
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one or two dioceses there is a thorough system of exam- 
ination of teachers and of schools, where a competent 
priest is assigned to the work, with full power to enforce 
his instructions ; and the wonder is that the wisdom of 
our bishops does not force them to adopt it even if they 
have no respect for their own laws. 
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THE NOW OF FAITH. 


BY THE REV. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, D.D. 





It is to be feared that the view of faith held by re- 
spectable people outside the pale of Christian profes- 
sion, and also by nota few who have owned Christ, but 
have not yet reached the joy of service, and which 
consequently may be termed the popular view, places 
its rewards and blessings in some dim and distant 
hereafter. It is commonly felt that the disciple, on 
coming to the cross, must resign comfort and espouse 
affliction, with no immediate compensations. Some 
such notion beset me in childhood, and I am confident 
that mine was not a solitary case. And then, also, I was 
burdened with the grim shadow of the Judgment Day. 
Truly, it was Dies Ire, the veritable Middle Age concep- 


tion: 
“That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away !” 


Sometimes at night a vision of its terrors would over- 
whelm me, and I cowered in my trundle-bed and quaked 
with apprehension of an angry Judge; for the set- 
tlement of my fate through eternal ages was to tarry till 
his decision should be given in the countless concourse 
of the universe. Similar thoughts and fears, I am con- 
vinced, still perplex older minds. They have not realized 
the force of the Master’s assurance to Peter of the ‘* hun- 
dredfold now,” the foretaste and pledge of eternal bless- 
ing. 

But the Gospel makes much of this now. The preach- 
er of the cross is to declare that now is the accepted 
time, behold, now is the day of salvation ; and he is to 
explain this gift as a present possession of the Christian 
believer. If the penitent has been astray from the 
Father, on his return he comes at once into the home 
relation, with blessed privileges; for now in Christ 
Jesus, those who sometimes were far off are made nigh 
by the blood of Christ, and so are no more strangers ‘* and 
foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints and of the 
household of God.” While in the old, worldly life, it was 
fitting that the soul should shrink from the Judgment ; 
but when in God’s mercy it has been renewed and born 
again, there is therefore now no condemnation, but the 
whole outlook is of peace, the smile of Jesus and the cer- 
tainty of daily watchcare. Not even the sins of the past 
are to torment the spirit that trusts in its Redeemer. 
God has forgiven them, and the faithful are cleaa 
through the word which bas been spoken unto them, 
The youngest Christian, on putting himself at Jesus’ feet 
in full surrender, is partaker of a new life; he living in 
Christ, and Christ iiving in him as Guide in the 
daily path and Friend to help in the daily need. And 
this new life is no other than the eternal life, which is 
begun here and now. Whatever of judgment is to come 
in the after world it cannot dismay the Christian, for 
in his case it signifies, for the most, a vindication. If he 
has suffered from misapprehensions, and malignity taken 
up a false accusation against him, the just Judge, his 
Advocate and Brother, is to declare his righteousness. 
But, as to life, he has that from his Lord now, for he is 
passed from death unto life; and all that the future is 
to give to the good, he has already. 

Much of it may be laid up in the treasure house of the 
kingdom, where it will keep in safety. But it is already 
in his name by virtue of his sonship with God, for John 
makes it clear that we are now the sons of God. ‘To 
disclose the fullness of this relationship will require the 
ages of eternity; but surely it must comfort the disciple 
to know, as be goes about his daily affairs, that he is 
already heir of God, and joint heir with Jesus Christ, 
and, consequently, able to claim his portion in an in- 
heritance, incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away. 

Could the faithful but realize the blessedness of this 
truth that here and now he that believeth on Jesus hath 
everlasting life, it seems to me that such a consciousness 
would multiply every joy and correct the bitterness of 
every trial; and yet this is the plain witness of Scripture 
of an abiding, acomplete and a present salvation. Be- 
cause some were slow to receive this truth, a Paul writes 
his eighth chapter of Romans, with its asseveration that 
no occasion or condition can separate the Christian from 
the love of God; and a John sends forth an epistle with 
the statement that he had written these things to believ- 
ers that they might know that they have eternal life. 

In the light of such trust the Apostles believed, taught, 
suffered and won their victories of faith. The same 
precious trust is our portion now, and when we receive 
it, it will fil! our mouth with a new song, and make our 
loneliest walk a triumphant march from glory to glory. 

LEWISTON, ME. 


oe 





ACCORDING to a recent French patent, quinine can be 
produced by heating cupréin, sodium, methyl! alcohol 
and methyl bromid under pressure. If the methyl alco- 
hol is replaced by other alcohols, homologs of quinine are 
obtained. 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 


THE cipher work on the thermometer, makes one 
think with sarcasm of the expression a ‘* mere cipher.” 
The weather of the last week has given that little round 
figure a savage meaning. If we have not touched zero 
we have come near it, and with it we have had all the 
collaterals, snow, ice, gray skies,and nosun. The snow is 
an aggravation here, because it never falls to a depth 
sufficient to make it useful. It might just as well be 
melted before it gets here in some upper stratum of 
warm air, as to come down to the surface of the earth, 
lose allits whiteness and purity and melt ina disgraceful, 
slushy way, trodden upon by man and beast, and cast 
scornfully into the gutter by the maker of paths. A hot 
summer is usually followed by a cold winter, say the 
prophets of the weather ; and it is often found to be true. 
Nevertheless life has not been sluggish or frosty. Re- 
ceptions and dinners and teas have been numerous and 
pleasant. The wives of the Cabinet officers began their 
Wednesdays promptly, and at one, last week, the host 
himself assisted his wife. He stood in the line with 
her and the ladies and received the throng that came in 
fresh and frosty from the outside cold. I stood at the 
back of the line, and a bright, pretty Western girl came 
along with her presiding elder, not her mother, but an 
Eastern lady brought up among the conventionalities. 
The pretty girl was presented, and put out both her 
hands to her host: ‘*Oh,” she cried, ina bright, high voice, 
‘‘T am so glad to seea real Secretary. I have read about 
the Government all my life and the officers, but I have 
never seen a real Secretary before ;” and she kept on 
shaking hands, to the pleasure of the gentleman and 
also of those around him. Every one stopped talking 
and looked at her witha half-amused air, that had no 
severity in it, because the girl was so genuine, so pretty, 
and so unconventional. But the matron with her did 
not ‘‘enjoy her mind,” as Western people say: she had 
no relish for the little scene; and I am afraid the young 
lady received a suppressive hint when they got into the 
carriage, and before they arrived at the house of another 
Secretary. But who shall say that Washington society 
has not a good deal of etiquet ? 

The Vice President and Mrs. Morton gave a very beau- 
tiful party for their daughter Miss Morton. They used 
the large dining room for the cotillion, which was led by 
Mr. Van Ness Philip. Mrs. Morton and the Vice Presi- 
dent stood in the second drawing room, Miss Morton 
withthem. The young lady had to suffer the usual fate 
of the heroine at her own ‘‘ coming out” party ; she had 
to stand and receive instead of mingling with the young- 
er guests, and she could not dance until late in the even- 
ing, if at all. Mrs, Morton wore white brocade with fine 
old lace, and the young lady was in pink satin and tulle 
with shoulder knots of rosebuds. The rooms also wore 
pink roses on the mantelpieces, and on the stairway and 
other available places. The house is large but has no 
especial dancing room, the dining room being used for 
that purpose ; the supper was set upon little tables at 
which six could sit, in the hall and the second drawing 
room ; they also wore pink roses. There were many 
beautiful girls—Miss Elkins, Miss Brice, Miss Cameron— 
and enough men to make the dancing a success. 

The Washington Ladies’ Club formed itself on the 
idea that it had no grand object in life—the club was to 
be a place where one could amuse and be amused, and 
that only. It was not to be literary or progressive in 
any sense. But it could not escape. There is something 
in the air—at first there was a musical morning, then 
some one remembered that the President, Mrs. Admiral 
Lee, who had been in Washington life many years and 
known all the first men of her time, must be stored with 
valuable and interesting reminiscences, and there was a 
morning in which she told about her acquaintance when 
a girl with General Jackson, and gave some of his 
letters, written to members of her family, the Blairs. 
Then another lady had made a journey in a somewhat 
untraveled country, and she gave her experiences, and 
soon. Now there is a meeting every Tuesday morning 
to discuss current events. The ladies sat about the 
pleasant rooms at the Everett on H. Street, near 
the house of Adiviral Porter in their street dresses 
and jackets, and there was a merry buzz of voices at the 
beginning. Then Miss Noble Jones, in place of Mrs. 
Lowry Bell, took the direction of affairs, and read an 
admirable account of what might be called the three- 
handed game, of the Triple Alliance in Europe. As she 
read one felt the justice of calling the Continental na- 
tions armed camps from the North Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean ; and the maneuvers of the diplomats were like 
that banded combination called ‘‘ cut-throat poker.” A 
short discussion followed the paper, and then one of the 
ladies gave a short review of the Franco-Prussian War, 
with the German and French political situations that 
have followed and resulted to the present day. Some of 
this was her own personal reminiscences, having been 
abroad at the time and acquainted with some of the dip- 
lomats of Germany ; they were just the touches which 
history always needs to give it warmth and color, and as 
she stopped we were ready for the incident that fol!owed. 

An elderly, handsome lady with fine, clear features 
and a pleasant voice, said: ‘‘I was in Berlin in 1871 
when the Emperor William returned from Paris, the war 





over and Germany victorious. I satin a barouche oppo- 
site the entrance of the palace. Around was all Berlin— 
all Germany, as it seemed to me. You could have 
walked on the heads of people, but you could not have 
moved in such a crowd. The Emperor came and stood 
silently before them, and they were silent at first ; then 
the shout that went up was almost awful in its intensity, 
and the Emperor, with a military salute and a few 
words of thanks, went in. But that did not satisfy 
them ; they cried out again, and pressed up closer. A 
peasant woman who had been standing near my car- 
riage said: ‘Oh, let me come in—let me get nearer! I 
must see him! I have lost two sons in this war !’ 

‘*T opened the door and she climbed in and stood up. I 
passed my arm around her to steady her, and then we 
turned to the balcony of the first floor. In a moment 
the Emperor appeared and stood, the center of all eyes 
and hearts. The peasant woman folded her hands and 
said : ‘Pray for him—pray for him, and all those in bis 
position ! they have so much ’—there she paused, but I 
knew she meant blood ; she was thinking of her boys— 
‘so much—on their hands !’ The Emperor again thanked 
the people for their welcome, and asked them to disperse 
then, and they did. Almost before I could recover my- 
self enough to look around, they were all gone ; and the 
great place infront of the palace had only a few other 
carriages, like my own, waiting to drive off.” 

These are mornings at the Washington Ladies’ Club. 

The Senate passed, last week, a Quarantine bill calcu- 
lated to make us fecl easier in view of the probabilities 
of cholera coming here next summer. By this bill the 
Secretary of the Treasury may remand an infected ves- 
sel at its own expense to the nearest national or other 
quarantine station where accommodations are to be pro- 
vided for passengers and crew until they are pronounced 
disinfected. An important amendment gives the Presi- 
dent the same power as before, of suspending immigra- 
tion, but also prohibiting in whole or in part the intro- 
duction of property calculated to carry infection. Now 
the Senate has done this duty, let the House also pass 
the bill and make the nation feel that we shall not have 
a repetition of the experiences of those unhappy passen- 
gers on board the ‘‘ Normannia” last autumn. Senator 
MacPherson was one of that band, and has a personal 
interest from the memory of his sufferings during those 
weekg of delay—cannot he influence the House to move 
swiftly for once? 

The Senate contented itself with the Quarantine bill, 
and let the bill restricting immigration on the Atlantic 
slope drop back while they took up the Anti-Option bill 
of Mr. Washburne. 

The death of General Butler makes us all stop and look 
back over his career. His death was as sudden as he de- 
sired. They say that the afternoon before he died he 
was in the marble room of the Senate, talking with Sen- 
ator Chandler, and that in the course of the conversation 
he said : ‘‘ When I die T want the end to come suddenly. 
I want to be cut off in the midst of my work.” We can 
see now in the Jight of what happened so soon after, that 
his feet were then upon the river brink, and that the 
angel of death was even then at his side. He died 
that night at half-past one before the doctor could 
get to him, and with so full a realization that it was the 
end that his last words, said to his servant, were: ‘‘ No 
need to do anything more for me.” We have several 
things to thank General Butler for. He invented the ex- 
pression ‘* contraband of war.”” When he was in com- 
mand at New Orleans, his rigorous sanitary measures 
kept that careless little city in a state of health unheard 
of before or since. He compelled rich rebels to help sup- 
port the poor of the city ; he stopped the women who 
relied upon their sex to protect them when they insulted 
his soldiers by an order that was effectual. He never 
hesitated at any step which would accomplish the thing 
he desired to do. In this he showed a strength and orig- 
inality that made the world exclaim and blame. He was 
never a military general in the best sense of the word. 
He did not lack courage, but the training of a lawyer 
was not all that he needed. He failed at Fort Fisher, 
and the James River campaign in Virginia was not a 
success. A man as strong as he was had many enemies 
and many friends. One of the officers who had been 
under his command, a better military man than he, was 
repressed and snubbed until a bitter enmity grew up be- 
tween them. They met years after the war in the 
House of Representatives as Members from different 
States. Knowing their enmity, I was amazed to see 
them several times sitting and conversing with great 
apparent cordiality. I said something about it. He 
said : 

‘The General had an ax to grind; he thought he 
should find me a suitable grindstone. I was polite to 
him ; you did not see that the cordiality was all on his 
side ; but I think he will get little assistance from me.” 

And that was the characteristic of the man. He pro- 
posed to win whatever he undertook, and his strong na- 
ture and great mind took him along with the force of a 
mountain torrent after a rain. More than of most public 
men, one says of General Butler, Much to praise, much to 
blame. : 

Mr. Blaine, at the moment of writing, is still living, 
and we watch for the daily bulletin of the doctors with 
a mingled admiration of the vitality of the patient and 
the skill of the men who have literally held him on this 
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side of the dark valley by their skill and experience for 
many days. Dr. Hamlin, his pastor, has been to see him 
two or three times. Mr. Blaine has a pew in his church. 
People asked, a few days ago, when Cardinal Gibbons 
called upon him, Is he going to turn Catholic? People 
forgot that Mr. Blaine’s daughter married a Catholic, 
Colonel Coppinger, a few years ago. The ceremony of 
the marriage was that of the Catholic Church, and that 
religion never lets go of its followers. The children of 
Mrs. Coppinger were at the house after the death of the 
mother for a long time, and the relations between the 
Blaines and the Church have always been friendly. 

Senator Kenna, of West Virginia, is dead, making the 
fourth death in that body—Mr. Plumb, Mr. Barbour, Mr. 
Gibson, of Louisiana, and now Mr. Kenna. With the 
deaths in the Cabinet and at the White House, it makes 
a long list. 

Lest the Washington Letter in THE INDEPENDENT 
should become a mortuary list I hasten to speak of the 
social side, of the new States we are receiving into the 
Union. 

Mrs. Chandler, the wife of the Senator from New 
Hampshire and the daughter of John P. Hale, Minister 
to Spain and member of the Senate not so many years 
ago, is a very bright womar, used to public life, mingling 
insociety and seeing it in a way thatis half philosophical 
and always amusing. She was speaking of the Wash- 
ington fashion where the wives of the public men keep 
open house on their reception days and any person can 
call who chooses. 

‘‘T got on very well,” said she, *‘ while Mr. Chandler 
was Secretary of the Navy, and since he bas heen Senator, 
until all these new States have come in. WhenI heard 
of North and South Dakota and Montana and Idaho, and 
the State of Washington, I was scared. We shall be 
swamped, I said; think of all the constituents of those 
immense Western States pouring in upon us ; think of 
little New Hampshire trying to hold up her head, with 
all those millions of acres and hundreds of counties. It 
was dreadful!” 

Knowing her hospitable spirit, some one said : ‘‘ Well, 
how was it in fact? You seem to have survived and 
look very well after the struggle.” 

But Mrs. Chandler always has an answer. 

‘*Do not force me into an anti-climax,” said she, 
laughing ; ‘‘ you know it is the unexpected which hap- 
pens.” 


b) 








Sine Arts. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE EXHIBITION. 


BY HETTA LORD HAYES WARD. 


THE eighth annual exhibition of the Architectural 
League is held this year in the galleries of the American 
Fine Arts Society. The delightful surroundings add 
dignity to this exhibitioa, which always has a peculiar 
charm of its own. The visitor, on entering the build- 
ing, looks up a vista of a hundred and twenty feet. On 
the sides of the two outer rooms are pen-and-ink architec- 
tural drawings, pure water colors and careful pen-and-ink 
architectural drawings, colored and changed into pictures 
by the aid of some of our clever water color artists. On 
either side of the central octagon room isa smaller gallery. 
These two, twenty by thirty feet, have their wall space cov 
ered with drawings for stained glass, colored designs for 
mosaic, carved panels, silverware, book covers, and friezes 
with a few architectural drawings. These rooms are dimly 
lighted by day, and the visitor is drawn like the moth te 
the candle on toward the large Vanderbilt gallery, which 
glows with brilliant color. Here all the decorative arts 
join together in a color song to the builder, and to those men 
and women “ filled with wisdom of heart, to work all man- 
ner of work, of the engraver and of the cunning workman, 
aid of the embroiderer in blue, and in purple, in scarlet 
and in fine linen, and of the weaver, even of them that do 
any work, and of those that devise cunning work.”’ 

The visitor who enters the great gallery is met with a 
courteous request to enter the dark tabernacle placed in 
the center of the room. ‘‘ The room is lighted at present,”’ 
the custodian remarks, and one enters under the shadowy 
portal of the ungainly square box to find a glory of color 
in stained glass from La Farge, Tiffany & Co., Armstronuz 
& Crowningshield. The small La Farge window has been 
previously exhibited in Paris. Like all of his stained glass 
it is deep and rich in color. The La Farge designs are 
usually full of religious feeling, while the Tiffany glass is 
thoroughly decorative. Here is a mass of daffodils against 
a blue sky, then a globe of gold fish, with parrots, rich in 
color but confused in design. Close by it a long, narrow, 
deep blue window, with a gleam of fire in the heavenly 
darkness. The light window. with delicate tracery of blue, 
is a step toward solving the question how to make church 
windows for ro ms where sewing and working guilds meet 
and need good light for their work. Outside of this dark 
room are tapestry hangings and painted wall hangings, 
most noticeable among them being Raphael’s ‘‘ Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes,” from the Society of Associated Artists, 
which has been before noticed in these columns. The tap- 
estries and embroideries on the walls are a first installment 
of the coming Loan Exhibition. Here are two Persian 
rugs, of the sixteenth and seventeeth centuries, loaned by 
Mr. Henry G. Marquand, almost as rich in color as stained 
glass, and wisely put under glass for protection. One rep- 
resents the gateway of a mosque. The tall, light pillars 
give especial grace to the design. The red center is superb 
‘color. The other is a most elatorate, fine flower design. 
When one considers that this is hand-work, and each change 





of color and tiny flower is laboriously wrought, one is filled 
with respect for the patient Oriental workman. There 
are many rare pieces of embroidery sent from Mrs. A. S. 
Hewitt’s collection. The long piece of Italian embroidery 
representing ‘‘The Passion,” is very interesting, having 
good, solid stitchery in c arse silk, some very bad drawing, 
and delightful coloring. This, tho clumsy in drawing, is 
more interesting than the dainty, soft-colored copy of 
Marie Antoinette’s boudoir. Here is a seventeenth and 
eighteenth century chasuble, a stole of Genoa velvet. 
Among the pieces loaned by James A. Garland is a gor- 
geous cope, an embroidered frontal for an altar, charming 
in color, an embroidered bedspread in red velvet, fit for a 
cardinal. High on the walls are tapestries—Beauvais, 
Flemish, Gobelin. The huge landscape designs of trees, 
beasts and human beings, seem like the resurrection glori- 
fied bodies of our dead landscape wall papers of colonial 
days. 

Leaving the hangings und embroideries, which hold us 
by their wealth of color, we turn to the north wall in the 
center of which is the shadowy bronze bas-relief by Daniel 
C. French, ‘“ Death and the Sculptor.” This striking 
bronze has been exhibited recently in the Society of 
American Artists. On each side of this are plaster carya- 
tides by Carl Bitter, designed for the Chicago Administra- 
tion Building, and above this a Louis XIV balcony of 
wrought iron from McKim, Mead & White. In other parts 
of the room are good exhibits of wrought iron. This isa 
style of work that should be encouraged. There is no rea- 
son why any gentleman of artistic tastes should not de- 
sign and plan many delightful things for the decoration of 
his home, wrought foliate hinges for sideboards or front 
doors, quaint sconces or candlesticks. Creditable hand- 
work in brass by E. F. Caldwell is also exhibited. 

On the west side in front of the balustiade of the staircase 
are large slabs of (imitation) African marble from the 
Mycenian Marble Company. In front of these slabs are 
pillars of this sume marble in shades from deep fawn 
color to a very delightful pale yellow. Timeand thearchi- 
tects must decide on the usefulness of this building ma- 
terial. An imitation is usually a thing not to be desired, 
but the colors are certainly very decorative and these mar 
ble pillars serve the exhibition as pedestals for the work 
of the sculptors. On this side of the room are grouped a 
large part of their work. Two plaster studies of polar 
bears by A. P. Proctor are intended for the bridge at the 
World’s Fair. A large figure of Neptune with a centaur 
and mermaid below by Carl Bitter, representing ‘‘ Water,” 
occupies a prominent position. C. H. Niehaus is represented 
by eleven sketches and samples of his work, the most im- 
portant being the model for the Astor Historical Door for 
Trinity Church. For wall decoration there are fine samples 
of Venetian and Florentine leathers from Yandell’s, and a 
delightful frieze and wall paper design by Walter Crane. 
Lfhis beautiful frieze, in flesh color and green blues, 
shows draped figures representing Australia, Asia, Ameri- 
ca, Kurope and Africa with outstretched arms standing in 
swan prowed boats. Miss Humphrey has one of her char- 
acteristic designs for a nursery wall paper. 

The most important work in this Vanderbilt gallery is 
the collection of studies made for the decoration of the 
Centennial buildings. In this room there are over fifty 
studies designed for the decoration of these buildings. 
One of the largest elements of genius is said to be a capac 
ity for work. The amount and character of the work done 
by our American artists demand respect. This has been 
developed by the demands of the Exhibition. Blashfield 
has a color study for a dome ceiling; Reinhart exibits four 
drawings; Robert Reid, five; Walter Shirlaw, seven; 
Kenyon Cox, seven strongly drawn female figures clothed 
and apparently in their right mind. Wm. E. Dodge exhibits 
seven drawings, J. Alden Weir, five and J. Carroll Beck- 
with, two. The work of these artists can be spoken of 
with enthusiasm, and will be more fully appreciated when 
seen in its finished state next summer. The many dome 
studies are a special feature of this exhibition. Our 
artists with their pure sky colors say with Mrs. Browning: 

** [ will build a cloudy house for my thoughts to dwell in 

When for earth too fancy free, and too low for Heaven.” 

Among the dome studies the one by Will H. Low, for the 
ballroom of the Hotel Waldorf, is lightest in coloring, the 
white cloud effect being especially suitable for a ballroom. 
Mr. Low exhibits twelve decorative studies, the ceiling for 
the Waldorf being the most important. Frank Fowler and 
Charles F. Shean also exhibit designs for this building. 

Certain minor infelicities in this room could have been 
easily avoided. The protecting pine bar in front of the em- 
broideries could have been stained or covered with cloth to 
avoid a wrong color and cheap material near the rich 
embroideries. The bare, unpainted pine tables are an eye- 
sore. Somebody could have lent draperies or embroideries 
to coverthem. The first days of the exhibition no seats 
were provided for visitors. This has been remedied by plac- 
ing settees and chair about the stained glass room which 
has relieved its awkward and lonesome angularity. 

In the architectural department the principal exhibits 
are drawings of various State buildings for the Chicago 
Fair. The stupendous, lofty business barrack is the prob- 
lem for the architect, and elaborate drawings are given of 
several of these buildings. The modern demand is to make 
a great deal of money out of a very little ground, and the 
limitations are too narrow for true art. The gold medal 
given this year by the Architectural League, was for a de- 
sign for a fountain in commemoration of the discovery of 
America, and was awarded to Alfred T. Evans, of Chicago, 
Ill., the silver medal to Hobart A. Walker, Oak Park, Ill. 
The fifty dollar prize for a design for the cover of the cata- 
log for the Architectural League was awarded to Mr. J. A. 
Schweinfurth, of Boston, Mass. 

The agreeable thing in this exhibition is the delightful 
way in which the different decorative arts adorn each 
other, producing a brilliant effect of color and form. 
Here, as of old, ‘‘ the carpenter encouraged the goldsmith, 
and he that smootheth with the hammer him that smiteth 





the anvil, saying of the soldering, It is good.” 





But let us have a care, in bending all arts to the decora- 


tion of our homes, that we, too, may not be fashioning an 
idol. 


NEWARK, N. J. 








Charities. 
THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN CHARITY. 





BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL. 


MODERN charity is developing along two lines—the line 
of personal contact and the line of scientific method. 

The first of these—the line of personal contact—is obvi- 
ous to all who take any interest in charitable work. The 
idea behind it is finding expression on every hand—the 
idea that a check sent to the treasurer of some missionary 
or charitable organization does not discharge the duty 
owed to ‘‘the submerged tenth,’”’ but that there must be 
also an individual attempt to get at wretchedness, and an 
individual effort to raise those one can to better ideas and 
aims. Less machinery, more personal work, a humanizing 
experiment bythe simple, elementary method of submit- 
ting to the same hard conditions and yet maintaining the 
higher life, a practical demonstration of what is possible 
under those hard conditions—these ideas are the animating 
purpose behind Toynbee Hall, University Settlement, the 
College Settlement (of young women) in Rivington Street, 
New York, the Hull House, Chicago, the Andover House, 
Boston, and the numerous other organizations of a like 
character. 

Modern charity also accepts the necessity of intelligent 
direction, of scientific method, as the only hope of perma- 
nent progress. The apparent haphazard character of the 
uew attempts to get at misery, by living in it and alleviat- 
ing it as there is opportunity, is only on the surface. The 
close personal study of the causes and conditions of crime 
and poverty in individuals and small groups has led and is 
leading to discoveries of isolated facts which, when put 
together, will form the basis of a revised system of treat- 
ment, at once intelligent and effective. Such a system will 
stop waste and ill-directed effort, and will make all effort 
tell for the most that is possible. What charity organiza- 
tion accomplishes is an admirable illustration of one side 
of this possibility. 

The waste problem confronting an effective scientific 
method is graphically put in figures by Mr. Alfred Bishop 
Mason in his article, ‘‘Tbings to Do,” contributed to a 
recent issue of the Charities Review. Referring to New 
York City, Mr. Mason says: 


“The charities of our imperial city are imperial too. This 
community is said to spend each year in public and private 
charity not less than $10,000,000. These figures tell a terrible 
truth. Aninvestment of $1,000in a productive industry is sup- 
posed to be the steady employment of one man. The unit of in- 
dustrial population is the family of five—father, mother and 
three children. If then, the $10,000,00) which will go into charity 
in, 1892 were invested in productive industries, it could give per- 
manent employment to 10,000 men and could thus support 10,000 
families or 50,000 souls. If this could be repeated year by year, 
until the birth of the twentieth century, 1901 would see 500,000 
people permanently supported in self-respecting toil by the 
moneys which New York will spend in this decade in her eternal, 
weary and splendid struggle against the forces which make for 
unrighteousness. Will our charities in this decade count for as 
much? Will they make 50,000 people much less 500,000, self-sup- 
porting and self-respecting ?” \ 


But the stoppage of waste is only one part of the problem 
to be worked out bya scientific method. Suppose that all 
of New York’s $10,000,000 were applied without the loss of 
acent to making the very poor “self-supporting and self- 
respecting,’’ the result still would depend largely on the 
degree of efficiency of the organizations receiving the 
money. There must be directing intelligence, a knowledge 
of limitations and possibilities in charitable-work and of 
the choice of means to ends—all the result of scientific in- 
ductions from experience. It is the large existing lack of 
scientific method which led President Hyde, of Bowdoin, 
in an address last year before the Congregational Club of 
Boston, to condemn the inadequacy of theological training 
to-day as ‘‘a generation behind the times, disproportion- 
ately abstract, linguistic and antiquarian. The need 
of achair of sociology in every (theologica!) seminary is 
imperative.”” That need has been recognized and met re- 
cently by the Theological Seminary of Yale in the appoint- 
ment of Professor Fairbanks to a chair of social ethics and 
sociology ; and more recently still by the Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary in appoioting Prof. Graham Taylor to a sim- 
ilar chair. 

The average person has only the vaguest impression of 
what is meant by scientific training for charitable work. 
Touse the concrete example is always the more effective 
way of making clear the meaning of any unusual subject. 
The more elementary and popular the example the better. 

Under the inspiring leadership of the late Oscar McCul- 
loch, its pastor, Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, has made 
a noteworthy departure in solving the complex and difficult 
problems fronting modern church life and work. Amorg 
the other features of that departure is ‘‘Plymouth Insti- 
tute,’’ described as ‘‘a school for busy people.” This insti- 
tute includes a study classin social science, conducted by 
Alexander Johnson, Secretary of the Board of State Chari- 
ties. The general plan followed by this class includes: 
A thorough grounding in what Herbert Spencer and Pro- 
fessor Huxley teach on the basal laws of sociviogy, and a 
comparison of their conclusions with those of other au- 
thorities; an historical review of the conflict between the 
economists and the philanthropists in England, and of the 
results of England’s poor law and factory legislation ; a 
discussion of the causes of poverty as laid down by such 
observers as Charles Dudley Warner and Edward Everett 
Hale, and of the bearing of heredity on poverty as shown 
in standard authorities; a study of the relation of the 





State to poverty and crime, how far its action can be pre- 
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ventive and educative, and how far it must be punitive ; 


a consideration of the question of institutions 
and organizations for charity in all their bear- 
ings, including church work and the compara- 


tively new movement of Associated Charities. The 
class personally inspects many public institutions, such as 
prisons, poorhouses, hospitals, etc., and studies the 
methods of conducting them as actually in operation. 
Thus theory is strengthened, confirmed, or modified, by 
practical observation. It is also worth while to note in 
passing that for a city or State to have any considerable 
body of its citizens able to pass an intelligent judgment on 
the conduct of its humane and criminal institutions must 
exert a very healthful reflex action on their management. 

This social science class of Plymouth Institute, it should 
be noted, is composed of ‘‘ busy people,’’ that is, ‘‘ busy” 
in the daily work of life people who can, as a rule, give 
only a part of their time to charitable work. The schedule, 
imperfect, only in outline, of what is to be covered by 
those who desire a partial scientific knowledge of charity 
and of its methods, is of value chiefly for our purpose by 
showing how one is to “ go at’”’ the task. Each one of the 
lines laid down, not to speak of numerous others, can be 
followed out “ practically to infinity,” as they say in mathc- 
matics. A mere catalog of books to be used would be 
wearisome and of small value. Yet some of those of a 
more popular character, included in a social science course 
at Johns Hopkins University—a course taken by the stu- 
dent with the special purpose of fitting himself for chari- 
table work—mcy prove suggestive. Among the books 
were: The reports of Carroll D. Wright on ‘‘ Working 
Women in Large Cities,’’ ‘‘ Factory System,” ‘*‘ Boston 
Working Girls” and ‘‘ Women in Industry”; N. P. Gilman's 
“Profit Sharing,’ H. C. Adams’s “The Relation of the 
State to Industrial Action,’’ Theodore D. Woolsey’s ‘‘ Com- 
munism and Socialism,” and the * Life of Lord Shaftes- 
bury.” In sucha list as this, as well asin the outline of 
Plymouth Institute course, is illustrated that mingling of 
the theoretical and practical which insures a truly scien- 
tific examination of phenomena so complex. 

Passing next to the application of the scientitic training 
to the scientific performance of charitable work, on one 
side the application is obvious—the side of giving sound 
and sensible advice. The spirit of combination to demand 
their rights among the toiling masses, and the spirit of 
sympathy among many of the more fortunate, are thus 
rightly and efficiently directed. The great labor battles, 
which have often failed so disastrously to labor, frequent- 
ly owe their failure, not so much to excesses or to the su- 
perior power of capital, as to poor generalship, an ill-ad- 
vised choice of time, method, and even cause cf contest. 
In short, labor leaders have made many a costly and criti- 
cal blunder from ignorance of their limitations. Even 
when success comes it may be the result of intervention by 
some outside, better-directed power, which brings skill 
and strategy to bear where ignorant enthusiasm alone 
must suffer defeat. It is obvious that trained science can 
give direction to labor, can teach it how to win without a 
battle, and how to fight most effectively, as well as when 
it would be disastrous to attempt to fight at all. It is also 
obvious that the greater the influence of trained skill, or of 
true science in disturbed social conditions, the better, the 
more stable, the status of the whole social system. 

Every industrial battle, with its infinite derangements, 
costs society dearly, and has for its chief compensation, 
looking at the matter broadly, the lesson of prudent avoid- 
ance of collision when the conditions are again strained. 
The greatest victories are those which come from a volun- 
tary desire for adjustment on both sides, when rights and 
limitations are intelligently appreciated. To this ultimate 
condition we mnst look, after patient study and investi- 
gation have done their perfect work, and the results are 
accepted by both sides as final. Then, let us hope, an in- 
dustrial battle will seem to as large a number foolish and 
criminal, as does nowa war between nations without sore 
great principle at stake. 

In the meantime there is a large field for elementary 
work in applying trained skill to lessening the stress of 
class competition. An illustration in point is the work 
done by the Rev. Dr. J. G. Brooks, a prominent member of 
the Social Science As:ociation. After extended study and 
observation abroad, Dr. Brooks became the pastor of a 
Unitarian church in Brockton, Mass., a ‘shoe town,” 
where labor troubles have not been infrequent. He set 
himself to work to become a friend of the employés, to 
learn what they ‘‘ were after,’’ if they knew what they 
‘were after,’’ and to help them to understand what was 
practicable, and how best to gain it. During his residence 
in Brockton, Dr. Brooks proved a very effective preacher of 
a sound political economy, using his influence with the 
employés in the factories wisely and conservatively. What 
he there learned has no doubt reached and touched others 
ready for the same practical work in the same common- 
sense spirit, through his lectures at Harvard University. 

WaTERBURY, CONN. 


Sanitary, 


OUR SANITARY DEFENSES. 


SANITARY science and sanitary administration have in 
the last fifteen years undergone a change so radical and so 
important that the people as well as bealth boards need 
to awake to the responsibilities of the situation. 

We might as well carry on a war with the guns of the 
Crimea and with itsnaval outfit as to think of preventing dis- 
ease and its spread by the old-time methods. The migration 
and transmigration of national hordes, the opening of new 
routes of travel and the dispersion of tongues puts entirely 
a new phase upon sanitary service. The fleeing multitudes 
from Meshad in Persia send a contingent in the steerage 
to America. We can point to the Hebrews from Russia, 
eolonized within a hundred miles of New York, in less 





than six weeks from their homes, and enjoying the same 
squalid habits that they indulged in abroad. 

Everywhere the lesson of the present is, that the keeping 
of a disease out is only one, and probably the least possi- 
bility. It is almost sure to get in somehow. Whether it 
shall extend, depends far more on conditions of persons 
and places, and on the administrative capacity of health 
boards, than upon any mere question of arrival. There 
was a time when we were told that diphtheria was a disease 
of the country and did not cling to cities, that cholera only 
needed efficient quarantine, that typhus fever and yellow 
fever never originated on the American continent. What 
we now now know is, that these, and many other diseases, 
are, and will be, from time to time, domiciled unless there 
is that kind of sustained sanitary intelligence and admin- 
istration which enforces cleanliness in advance as to per- 
sons and places. It is the opinion of the best sanitarians 
that after all for a permanent line of defense we are to fa}l 
back upon those sanitary methods which keep us in fight- 
ing condition against diseases rather than trust to those 
special provisions which belong to an epidemic period. 
These ought ye to havedone and not to leave the other 
undone. 

With typhus fever, smallpox and cholera just now men- 
acing the very centers of our land, the one thing above all 
others this winter and early spring is for health boards 
to be conducting the most thorough inspection and 
cleansing of buildings and premises, removing all surface 
filth, all deposits of filth in cess-pits of any kind, in guard- 
ing water supply and milk supply, in telling the people 
what to do beforehand, and what to do the first hour with 
the first case of any communicable disease. 

We boast sometimes of our American sanitation. It is 
true that when an epidemic has arrived, many of our cities 
adopt business methods and business activity in dealing 
with them ; but it is also true that in methods of sustained 
and constant sanitation we are far behind. 

Besides it is to be remembered that if cholera does not 
come, all this is not a waste either of effort or of money. 
Long ago, Sir John Simon, the highest sanitary authority 
in England, thus expressed it: 

“It isimportant forthe public very distinctly to remember 
that pains taken and cost incurred for the purposes of prevent- 
ing cholera cannot in any event be regarded as wasted. The 
local conditions which would enable cholera, if imported, to 
spread its infection in this country, are conditions which, day by 
day, in the absense of cholera, create and spread other diseases ; 
diseases which, as being never absent from the country, arein the 
long run, far more destructive than cholera; and the sanitary 
improvements which would justify a sense of security against any 
apprehended importation of cholera would, to their extent, tho 
cholera should never reappear, give ample remunerative results 
inthe prevention of those other diseases.” 

These laws of universal cleanliness are applicable to all 
communicable diseases. The spread of such diseases is 
generally in proportion to the density and want of cleanli- 
ness of the population among whom they may occur. 

It is marvelous what can be done in a short space of time 
in a large population by organized sanitary measures, if 
only it is done before the feared epidemic has appeared in 
a locality. Divide a corps into squads of five each, one 
acting as director. Let one attend to the yard and the out- 
door arrangements. Let a second seek to secure a flush of 
air in every room in the house and to remove out-of-doors 
whatever can be better aired by removal. Let a third fol- 
low with scrubbing and such wiping of wood-work, walls 
and furniture as will neutralize organic particles. Let a 
fourth apply whitewash or scatter lime wherever this can 
be done. Two of these may disinfect by fumigation, where 
this is necessary, but let. us never deceive ourselves with 
the idea that mere fumigation is thorough disinfection. 
Such a squad as this, under a proper director, can reach a 
great many houses ina day. 

In general we urge that as never before all cities and vil- 
lages review their sanitary condition and put in operation 
those active measures of cleansing work which, more than 
all else, can protect us from the ravages of disease. 








Science. 


ARCTIC research is particularly active at this time, 
and efforts are made to get some sort of a view of the con- 
dition of things before the vast ice sheet spread over so 
much of the Northern portion of the hemisphere. Arctic 
fossil plants especially are studied in the hope that they 
willadd some light to the little already known on the sub- 
ject. It has been the belief of leading American botanists 
that as the ice sheet progressed southwardly the arctic 
plants went in advance, the cooler temperature givirg them 
a chance to extend themselves where greater warmth-lov- 
ing plants had been before. When the glaciers receded 
these plants followed back again, on the same principle. 
The thought has been that after so many ages of new en- 
vironments the species would change somewhat, and some 
of those the glacier found in temperate climates would, or 
should under the environment principles, learn to endure 
arctic cold, and follow the glacier to its polar home. Hence 
the remains of the ancient flora under the ice is always a 
matter of special interest when found. The latest contri- 
bution to the subject is by Mr. Clement Reid before the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. De- 
pressions, below the regular levels, a3 if there had been 
subsidence, are occasionally found under old glacial lines. 
These were filled with silt as the ice streams flowed over 
them. In one near Edinburgh the fossil remains of thirty 
species had been found, and, tho so many ages have passed 
since they were living things, they are identical with spe- 
cies still living within the arctic circle, tho some are not 
now found in arctic Scotland. Among them are the self- 
same arctic alders, birches and willows that form the sole 
arctic bushes of the present time. 


...-It has been recently noted, especially in the dahlia 
and the chrysanthemum, what incidentally a German au- 
thor, Hildebrand, has some years ago adverted to, that cer- 





tain forms ‘of flowers follow the sexual differences. In 
most composite, for instance, the ray florets of the tubular 
character, are hermaphrodite—have stamens and pistils 
in thesame flower. This is notably the case in the dablia 
and chrysanthemum. The ray florets are strap-shaped, 
and are female only. But under the hand of the florist 
double dahlias, and double chrysanthemums are given to 
us ; the doubling being in these cases, nothing more than 
changing the tubular floret into a strap-shaped ove. But 
the purely pistillate condition follows the rigulate corolla, 
and a purely double dahlia has the whole flower consist of 
pistils only, the stamens having wholly disappeared with 
the tubular florets. Just why these co-incidents should 
exist has not yet been explained by vegetable biologists. 
More attention is now being given to these subjects than 
formerly, as it is believed their study will throw much 
light on the laws which regulate the production of the 
separate sexes in flowers. 


.... Krauss, a well-known German experimenter, has re- 
cently published an account of his endeavors to find out 
the proper depth to plant seeds. The result is that no rule 
can be formulated. Some that might be suspected of pre- 
ferring a shallow covering, like it comparatively deep, and 
so ontothe contrary. Leguminose seeds are indifferent— 
not caring whether the covering be half an inch or several 
inches ; but nearly all others have a preference for some 
specified depth, which can only be determined by experi- 
ence in each case. 


....An investigation on the duration of the flash-light 
‘produced by powdered magnesium in a non-luminvus 
flame has been conducted by Eder. With 1% to 4 gram 
magnesium the light lasted from 1 to }¢ of a second. An 
explosive mixture made of 30 parts of potassium perchlo- 
rate, 30 parts of potassium chlorate, and 40 parts magnesi- 
um powder, when ignited, in quantities of 4 gram, gavea 
light which lasted only 1-80 of a second. 








Personals. 


THE seventieth birthday of Louis Pasteur was cele- 
brated December 27th, in Paris, with remarkable honors. 
The amphitheater of the Sorbonne was packed with an au- 
dience, including many learned and prominent men. At 
the hour for the ceremony to begin M. Pasteur entered 
leaning upon the arm of President Carnot, who took a seat 
beside him. Then followed the various Ministers of State, 
members of the diplomatic body, scientists and men of 
letters; then Professor Duruy delivered an oration 
eulogizing the services rendered by M. Pasteur and briefly 
sketching his scientific discoveries. At the conclusion of 
this address the President of the Academy presented the 
gold medal of the Academy. In reply to the congratula- 
tions extended to him M. Pasteur expressed his conviction 
that science and peace would triumph over ignorance and 
war. The people of the whole world, he declared, are 
agreed to build up not to destroy. 


....-Among the most prominent persons in connection 
with British colonial life has been Sir Henry Parkes, who 
has had more to do witk the development of Australia 
than any other one man. He commenced his life in that 
country by seeking his fortune in the far southern section 
in 1839 as one among the floating crowd of adventurers. 
He had no letter of introduction, and for many days 
searched in vain for employment. At last, for want of 
something better, he accepted a position as a farm laborer 
at #150 a year and a ration and a half, largely made up of 
rice, for himself and his wife and child. There he worked 
for six months, then procured employment in a whole- 
sale iron store, then in a foundry, and so on for many 
years. When the advance came, however, it was rapid, 
and five times has he been Prime Minister in the colony. 

....In view of the fact that the speech season in Berlin is 
now beginning and the dread with regard to the possible 
indiscreet speeches of Emperor William, it is reported that 
the King of Saxony and the Grand Duke of Baden have 
sent him a caution against any further public eulogies of 
his Brandenburgers. The partiality which the Emperor 
has evinced for the inhabitants of this province has pro- 
voked not a little resentment in all the provinces of Prus- 
sia and throughout the Empire, to whose assistance the 
Emperor’s grandfather owed so much in 1870. 


....Dr. John R. Davies, who has accepted the call of the 
Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, in this city, to suc- 
ceed Dr. Howard Crosby, isan Englishman by birth, but 
came to this country when a boy. He is a graduate of 
Lafayette College and Princeton Theological Seminary. 
His first pastorate was at Avoca, Penn., but for the last 
five years he has been in Tyrone. He is thirty-six years 
old, the same age at which Dr. Crosby began his work in 
the Fourth Avenue Church. d 


....The story is told of Mrs, General Booth that when 
no more than a girl she was running along with hoop and 
stick, when she saw a poor man being hauled along to pris- 
on, a jeering mob hooting him. He seemed utterly friend- 
less, and this feeling so strongly impressed the little girl 
that impulsively she sprang to his side. She was deter- 
mined that he should feel that at least one heart sympa- 
thized with him, and she walked beside him all the way to 
the prison. 

....M. Tiburce Franqueville, who is attracting much at- 
tention by the skill with which he is conducting the exam- 
ination of the accused Panama officials, is still a compara- 
tively young man, being only forty years of age. He is 
thoroughly educated, a fine Latin scholar, and has a rather 
cynical temperament, which adds to his efficiency as an ex- 
amining magistrate. 

....-<Charles A Cappa, the leader of the famous Seventh 
Regiment Band, who died recently, was born in Sardinia, 
and was the son of a major in the Eleventh Infantry of the 
Sardinian Army who was with Napoleon in his Russian 
campaign. 
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Music. 


BY E. IRENASUS STEVENSON, 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s third concert pre- 
sented Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, Mendelssohn’s First 
Pianoforte Concerto, the Minuet of the ‘‘ Will-o’-the-Wisps’ 
and ‘‘ Waltz of the Sylphs”’ from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation of 
Faust,” the Allegro and Adagio from Bruch’s G Minor, 
Violin-Concerto and Beethoven’s third ‘‘ Lenore”’ Overture. 
The time expended on a good deal of this scheme of music 
might have been put to much more satisfactory use if Mr. 
Nikisch understood program-making—at least, program- 
making for New York—more definitely. Nevertheless 
nothing is ever so familiar or so superficial as to be alto- 
gether unwelcome from the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The most grateful matter now was the inclusion of the 
beautiful extract from Bruch’s concerto; and Mr. 
Adamofski’s interpretation of both movements—as one of 
the evening’s two soloists. Always impressing one as a 
player of refinement and of a depth of feeling and art 
considerably beyond the common, Mr: Adamofski has not 
given here so sustained a proof of such qualities as in this 
concert, and Bruch’s music and the violinist’s exquisite 
work in it were the topics one thought most about after 
the evening was over. Thisis to be said without unkind 
prejudice to the other solo artist of the evening, Miss 
Eugenia Castellano, a young Italian pianist making her 
first public appearances here this month. She isa somewhat 
uocommon technician. As a mistress of the piano 
and one who seems unable to find extreme difficulty latent 
in the most extremely difficult music for it, Miss Castel- 
lano comes with a particular reputation and, indeed, one 
recognized widely for a young lady still in her teens. She 
isa pupil of Martucci. She has given lately, under other 
circumstances than at the concert, much better evidence of 
her musicianly qualities and of her virtuosity. The Men- 
delssohn concerto was far from a happy choice on her part, 
the encore number not wiser. Miss Castellano has already 
great abilities in execution. Back of that nowadays in- 
dispensable capital she is an artist with sentiment. These 
things were seen the other night, but seen as through a 
glass darkly. A want of tone in the pianoforte she used 
was also a distinctly detractive matter. Her reception was 
cordial, and her début certainly a popular success,to which 
(under the circumstances) an interesting personality lent 
aid. More cannot be said. The pianist’s recitals this 
week probably will enable critical listeners to discern better 
her qualities as an interpreter and an artist. The Boston 
Orchestra gave its accustomed two concerts in Brooklyn on 
Friday and Saturday, with Mme. Marie Tavary as soloist. 

The Philharmonic Society’s third concert of this winter 
was as largely patronized as have been its recent prede- 
cessors. Itis evident that the Society’s present period is 
one of unequaled practical welfare. The unevenness of - 
interest marking one important portion of this entertain- 
ment was forgotten before it closed. The soloist was Mr. 
Johannes Wolff, the well-known violinist. On this occa- 
sion Mr. Wolff played in anything but a satisfactory man- 
ner about as completely unsatisfactory a composition as 
has ever found its way, by some mistake, into one of our 
Philharmonic programs—where mistakes of this sort do 
not often occur. Such error was embodied in Benjamin 
Godard’s Violin Concerto in Gminor. Mr. Godard is not 
Macbeth’s idiot by any means; but here, with a vengeance, 
the Paris composer has told, quite dla Francaise, a tale full 
of sound and fury signifying nothing. A more empty 
piece of musical (and unmusical) clap-trap has not come 
over to this side of the Atlantic in some time; and 
if it were not an unusual kind of guest one would 

urge the consideration of unhygienic art in the 
reconsideration of our immigration laws. Mr. Wolff 
played it with inaccuracy of intonation too constant 
to be pardoned, and exaggeration of sentiment for 
which his recall was an odd courtesy from his audience. 
The program luckily offered another and very different 
species of novelty—Tschaikofski’s new Sextuor for the 
string orchestra, ‘“‘ Souvenir de Florence.” It is charming, 
especially the first of its three movements, where dramatic 
and musical suggestiveness are forcefully blended. The 
Philharmonic’s famous strings afforded it a noble rendi- 
tion; septuor and performance captivated the audience 
unqualifiedly, as might well be the case. Mr. Seidl was 
also especially complimented in the applause. Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony and “ Coriolanus” Overture were, re 
spectively, at the program’s beginning and end, and lacked 
nothing in impressiveness of interpretation—tho Mr. Seidl 
takes the symphony’s rushing, final movement at a pace 
that makes its humor like what the Scotch call fey— 
even allowing for the difficulty of reserves in its tremen- 
dous impetuosity. At the Society’s next concert Klug- 
hardt’s new symphony will be brought out. 

Peop'e of what old Judge Sewall called ‘all sexes, ages 
and conditions of graciousness” Stood in goodly rows be- 
hind each block of seats in the Music Hall, provided they 
could buy no better hospitality there, on Saturday after- 


noon, at Mr. Paderefski’s third pianoforte recital. His 
program presented Mendelssohn’s E Minor Prelude and 
ugue, Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat major, Opus 31, a 
Nocturne by John Field, Brahms’s Capriccio, Weber’s 
“Momento Capriccioso” (“ re Mobile’’) Schubert’s 
“Soirée de Vienne” as arranged by Liszt, Chopin’s Sonata 
in B minor, the player’s own Nocturne, and Liszt’s “‘ Spin- 
hing Song”’ paraphrase and E flat Polonaise. Mr. Pader- 
efski vouchsafed also, not unexpectedly, two extra num- 
bers, hisown Minuet and a Liszt Rhapsody. The whole 
program was interesting in Mr. Paderefski’s hands; but 
the interpretation of the two sonatas (that have so littlein 
common except their class-name) Beethoven’s and Cho- 
in’s were the pre-eminent enjoyments of the afternoon. 
o them a third matter should be added, his playing of 
the “Soirée de Vienne,” which oid favorite illustrates 
some of his traits peculiarly effectively. #By the by, it is 
to be believed that a Beethoven recital by Mr. Paderefski 
would be an announcement that the public would receive 
with not less favor than one of miscellaneous music. A 
Liszt recital, too, if far less to edification, could hard] 
failto be even more a magnet to a local andience. 


Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Presidential Electors met in the capitals of their 
various States on January 9th, and cast their votes for 
President and Vice President of the United States. Three 
certificates were then prepared—one for the elector chosen 
to take and deliver it personally to the President of the 
Senate, the second to be sent by mail to the same designa- 
tion, aud the third to be delivered to the United States 
District Judge for that particular district. Congress is 
required to be in joint session to count the vote at one 
o’clock on the second Wednesday in February. The final 
result of the vote is as follows: 


Rep., Dem., People’s, 
STATES. Harrison. Cleveland. Weaver. 

RI ao cing vic cocccinccccsesisenes na li 
inc indnevedecsescntecwoss os 8 
PI Dnie 6 cusnceccnccccencseees 1 8 
Cc cintisieenticeintnwesaurone 4 
ONION oes cei cccccciccesceaccie 6 
RIG isis canindiests< sesasenp:< . 3 
PE isipcnicatcircaccessaveses 4 
sc ocinnavuciewiincenenenes 13 
| RE eee 3 
Aas 605i veceeheconentenmens 24 
DN oo eicsxcirecasienewnanseion 15 
KNEE CE MORES RERERREOwERHS 13 
MN 6 icvorocsiateonconeneues ee me 10 
er ée 13 
eR aicrecccexinavicnvcsetouseee i 8 
ia tennhewdas danas wmenws 6 a 
cose scderecescensee eae ws 8 
Massachusetts. ..........ceccscees 15 “a 
Ni ae Cre inng ehesKeNeknn 9 5 
SERIA POCO RC CE TOOT 9 - 
Po ccduidcedeoeesonnewee ‘ea 9 
MEE iiiccidiacsetcacoscocsinnes “ 17 
ciwernvedincnnsecoccounee 3 
Ps ci-sccnncasawcdvsrancenens 8 ‘ 
sa kipatdinsnacaecasiansacios ~ 3 
New Hampshire..............++++ 4 ‘i 
POT PMO bi ccscccccvdcvosceseces - 10 
cp ccerrcectncawnownnene 36 
North Carolina..............00006 11 
North Dakota... ..........6.006- 1 1 1 
i snisceewsecwinee wancvokeuiwaunes 22 1 “ 
OTreZon.......cccccccccceccrsscccece 8 “ 1 
Pennsylvania.....c.cccccccccccces 82 
NO BI yo oc vccccccacscesccsic 4 - 
South Carolina...............s008 ine 9 
South Dakota............0.eeeeeee 4 
TOMMORIES. 6.00.0 scccccccccccccecouce “4 
TOMAR 6 cccccccene Minhimmnennenee 
NE sv iccccncicctvavscevenveve 4 ei 
I incitcccsersevseacsccoscwece ” 12 
WOE ccc cccccsvcoscccvsces 4 én 
West Virginia.....2 scccecesccces aia 6 
IN i ccocdsvecustcweveucses ai 12 
IE os 5:ci crcccseessccsceens 8 ‘ 

TR sticccdewssmecente 145 277 22 


Mr. Cleveland’s plurality over President Harrison is 132, 
and his majority over all 108. 


.... The past week has been a weck of intense cold all 
over the country. On the Atlantic and western Kuropean 
coast it has been the severest spell known for several years. 
In St. Petersburg and Constantinople too there has been in- 
tense cold and serious snow blockades. A large amount of 
disaster has resulted from the ice in the Ohio River and 
somewhat in New York Harbor. 


....Senator John E. Kenna, of West Virginia, died also 
at Washington January 11th, after a long illness. The 
Senate and the House adjourned in honor of him. The 
funeral services were conducted by Cardinal Gibbons. The 
Senator was buried at Charlestown, W. Va., his home. 


....The contest in the Kansas Legislature has continued 
through the week, rival speakers occupying the desk of the 
House. The fusion between the Populists and Democrats 
was declared off on January 14th. 


....General B. F. Butler died of heart disease at Wash- 
ington, January llth. The interment took place at Low- 
ell, Muss. 


....Mr. Blaine rallied from the severe attack of January 
9th, but has been very low throughout the week. 





FOREIGN. 

.... The progress of the Panama investigation has con- 
tinued to attract the closest attention throughont Europe 
and this country. The week opened with the delivery by 
Charles de Lesseps, well known tobe the son of the famous 
engineer, to the examining magistrate of a pocket-book in 
which he kept notes concerning the relations of the Canal 
Company to many public men. The notes were in cipher, 
but the key was furnished with them, and the book showed 
conclusively the connection of many Senators and Depu- 
ties with the operations of the Company. Two celebrated 
writers on economics and two ex-Ministers were reported 
to be among those compromised. The first attack 
of the reopening of the trial was a crisis in the 
Ministry, in consequence of the evident connection 
of M. de Freycinet and M. Loubet. M. Floquet was re- 
fused election as President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
his place being taken by M. Casimir Perier. The Cabinet 
was immediately reorganized by M. Ribot, but again 
there was trouble because of the apparent connection 
of M. Burdeau, the Minister of Colonies and Marines, 
with the revelations. He subsequently withdrew, and 
there was some difficulty in securing one in his place, but 
at last it was filled with a naval officer, and the Cabinet 
has heldits own. Among the sensational events had been 
the arrest of M. Baihaut, Minister of Public Works at the 
time of the scandal. The revelations of Charles de Lesseps 
and efforts to connect President Carnot’s name with 
bribery is as yet unavailing. Charles de Lesseps’s revela- 


ceived a sum not less than 875,000 francs. The next revela- 
tion was that by M. Eiffel, the contractor for much of the 
machinery, who admitted that he had cast checks for 
12,000,000 francs while he had only expended 1,500,000 francs 
for that purpose. Heclaimed to retain 6,000,000 francs as 
his own remuneration, at the same time receiving nearly 
3,000,090 francs as percentage on the bill for machinery 
which was never delivered. Both Charles de Lesseps and 
M. Eiffel were severely dealt with by the judge for the 
course that they had taken. Charles de Lesseps claimed 
that it was the directors did what they did under threats 
of absolutely blocking the whole scheme. The effort 
to involve President Carnot in the calumny was 
traced directly to the Radicals, who looked upon this, 
evidently, as their last resort for an attack upon the Gov- 
ernment. He, however, has held a firm hand, and all the 
attacks have so far been discredited. According to the 
latest advices M. Baihaut has made a full confession, and 
there seems a probability that the affair will be speedily 
settled. The Royalists and Boulangerists also are found 
to have been involved, and the result is that the Cabinet 
has been strongly sustained. An obscure French paper 
published a sharp attack upon some foreign minister 
without giving the name, but apparently the attack was 
without foundation. It is said that the Government in- 
tended moving against certain foreign correspondents 
who have misrepresented the matters connected with the 
trial. 


....-According to a report, the Franco-Russian Conven- 
tion involves the placing by each nation, in event of war, 
600,000 troops in the field within six weeks, and ultimately 
an army of not less than 1,200,000. Neither nation is to 
conclude a peace unless the other agrees to it. 


..--In Germany the prospects of the Army bill have 
been improved by a strong plea by Chancellor von Caprivi, 
showing the necessity of Germany taking the offensive in 
case war should threaten, aud there seems to be no doubt 
but that the bill will pass. 


...»The Saar miners’ strike appears to be unsucceesful. 
and some of the miners in revenge undertook to explode a 
mine. They, however, failed of doing much harm. It is 
probable that most of them will soon return to employ- 
ment. 


.... The Princess Marie, of Edinburgh, and Prince Ferdi- 
nand, of Rumania, were married on January 10th, at Sig- 
marigen. There was a large attendance of royal person- 
ages. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


A MAN is safe who will never let go his hold on the fact 
that the Bible, as respects its fundamental doctrines, is of divine 
origin; that regeneration and daily communion with God are 
essential to salvation; and that faith without works is not faith, 
but fancy. If on this foundation, never to be questioned nor 
undermined, he can allow his mind free action in every realm to 
the exploration of which human faculties are adequate.—Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


...e-The man who has tested Christian truth by personal ex- 
perience cansay: “I was a wretched sinner, steeped in the love 
of evil. I prayed to Christ. He pardoned me, taught meto hate 
sin, to love him, to love humanity, and to live a pure life. How 
can [doubt the truth of his religion? And what he has done for 
me he has done, and is still doing, for millions. Could ali these 
moral transformations be wrought by a mythical Christ and by a 
system of falsehoods?” Nay! nay! No human soul ever was, 
or ever can be, regenerated by a myth or by a lie.—Zion’s Herald. 


....Some of the advocates of Sunday opening are making use 
of all the clap-trap they can conjure up. They pretend that they 
speak to the interests of the workingman, whereas the latter is 
just the one who will eventually suffer by even an apparent en- 
croachment on the Sunday. They appeal to freedom of con- 
science, whereas it is the secularist who wants everything as he 
wishes. They say that a closed fair would ‘mean a rich 
harvest for the saloons. We answer, Then close the saloons. 

The honorof the United States is at stake. The money- 
changers of Chicago must not be permitted to settle a question of 
national honor. The question must be settled on a basis of in- 
telligent Christianity rather than on one of mammonish sel fish- 
ness.— Northwestern Chronicle (Roman Catholic). 


....The citizens of Brooklyn have only to look the facts in the 
face in order to perceive how completely they are left at the 
mercy of knaves and plunderers. A corrupt combination is 
formed for padding municipal and county bills and dividing the 
profits. These bills are audited and paid by officials whose 
sworn duty it is to scrutinize them and to detect their fraudulent 
character. Under pressure of public exposures and suits insti- 
tuted in the courts by private citizens, the Grand Jury indicts all 
who are implicated in the scandal with the single exception of 
the Mayor of Brooklyn. The Kings County delegation at Albany 
at once springs to the rescue of the political gang with which it 
is in close alliance. By pressing upon the Legislature the passage 
of an enabling bill for the condonation of violations of law it 
secks to nullify the indictments of the Grand Jury and to legalize 
every questionable act of the Aldermen, Supervisors and officials. 
The circle of robbery and jobbery is squared. The four sides are 
fraud, official connivance, a menace of prosecution, and legisla- 
tive condonation.— New York Tribune. 


.... With the very highest respect for Dr. Briggs as a man of 
earnest and sincere conviction, asa Christian gentleman of un- 
blemished character, and as a scholar of authority in a some- 
what narrow field of theological research, we have never found 
ourselves greatly impresxed with the felicity of the phrases in 
which he sets forth his more notable opinions. His language 
seems to us to lack the precision which belongs toclear thinking. 
Thus, in the famous address in which he maintained that there 
are “three fountains of authority” in religion, namely, the Holy 
Scriptures, the reason and the Church, it seems to us that his 
language muddled the whole subject. In the sense in which he 


used that language we have no doubt that he was right; but, on 
the other hand, the language itself did not. we think, clearly rep- 
resent his meaning. In theological definition hardly anything 
could be more dangerous than metaphor, and “ fountains of au- 
thority ” is a metaphor, which one mind will interpret in one 
way and another in another. The natural interpretation, as it 
seems to us, would be that the Scriptures, the reason, and the 
Church, are three equal, independent and original sources of au- 
thority in matters of divine truth. In point of fact Dr. Briggs 
himself, if we understand him, would not maintain that any one 
of the three is a “* fountain,” that is, an original source, of au- 








Paderefski program, either in recital or orchestral concert, 
is also to be hoped for strongly. 


tions were most startling, showing that M. Baihaut re- 


thority. The one only original fountain and source of authority 
is God.—Church Standard. 
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ROMA LOCUTA EST. 

RoME hasspoken. A decision has been made which 
cannot be mistaken. Archbishop Corrigan sent two pro- 
tests, one to the Pope and the other to the Propaganda, 
against the course of Mgr. Satolli, especially in reference 
to the restoration of Dr. McGlynn; and the result has 
been the speedy appointment of Satolli as permanent 
Apostolic Legate, with full powers to represent the Pope 
in the United States. Hereafter it is to be the regular 
policy of the Vatican not to appoint once in ten or 
twenty years an Ablegate to come for a few days and 
report ; but a full Delegate to reside here in this country 
and act in the place of the Pope, asort of Supreme Court 
to decide cases between priest and bishop, and settle all 
such difficulties as those which have so long and so often 
vexed the Church here, and compelled long delay and 
serious injustice to those who could not well carry their 
appeal and their witnesses to Rome. This is one of the 
most importart events in the whole history of the Roman 
Catholic Church in America, 

That this is a complete and crushing victory for that 
party in the Catholic Church represented by Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland and the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington there can be no question. Rome has 
not spoken doubtfully. She has supported fully her 
representative who restored Dr. McGlynn to his priestly 
functions. She will not be intimidated by Archbishop 
Corrigan and Archbishop Katzer, nor even by a majority 
of archbishops and bishops who may be on their side. 
Rome has not waited for the archbishops to consult their 
suffragans on the advisability of establishing a perma- 
nent Apostolic Delegation in this country, as they 
offered to do, when asked their opinion on the subject at 
the late meeting of the Archbishops in this city. The 
policy was settled on, and opposition is too late. 

With the news of the enlarged powers of Mgr. Satolli 
comes the statement by him of the conditions on which 
Dr. McGlynn has been restored. It will be seen that he 
withdrew not a syllable of his economic views. It is 
decided definitely by Mgr. Satolli that they are not in- 
consistent with the doctrine of the Church, as lately 
uttered in a Papal Allocution. Dr. McGlynn simply ex- 





presses regret for unwise expressions uttered in heat, and 
will go to Rome in a short time to pay his allegiance 
there. We are not surprised that Archbishop Corrigan 
does not like the issue, which is nothing less than a re- 
versal of his action and policy. . 

The recalcitrant archbishops and bishops must bow to 
the inevitable, altho we imagine they must feel very 
sore to “be beaten ina matter of policy by the young 
prelate of St. Paul. There is likely, however, to be 
some history made at the meeting of the Young Catholics 
at Chicago this summer. There has been a great con- 
flict over its program between the representatives of the 
Conservative and Liberal wings, especially as to what 
discussion shall be had of the disputed education ques- 
tion and the res‘oration of the temporal power of *he 
Pope. The latter subject was treated in a very gingerly 
way at the meeting of the Young Catholics in Baltimore 
at the time of the Catholic Centennial. 


» 


WHAT THE VERDICT MEANS. 





THE formal verdict in the Briggs case, which we gave 
last week, as reported to and adopted by the New York 
Presbytery, pronounces him as “ fully acquitted of the 
offense alleged against him.” The question has been 
raised as to what the meaning of this is. A careful read- 
ing of the whole verdict, including the charges, will show 
very clearly what the action means and what it does not 
mean. The words we have quoted are a technical state- 
ment of the result of thetrial. Dr. Briggs is declared to 
be not guilty of any of the offenses charged against him. 
The Presbytery decided that he ought not to be con- 
demned. This much is clear. 

But the grounds of the verdict are not that he did not 
teach in any instance as he was charged with teaching. 
For example, he was charged with teaching that the 
Reason and the Church are each a fountain of divine au- 
thority. He did so teach. He did not deny it. He 
explained how his teaching was in harmony, as he 
believed, with the Scriptures and the Standards ; but he 
did not contend that the allegations were false. The 
verdict does not acquit him on these two charges on the 
ground that he did not teach what he was charged with 
teaching.: The same thing is true respecting the third 
charge, that he held that ‘errors may have existed in 
the original text of the Holy Scripture,” and also the 
fifth charge, that Moses was not the author of the Pen- 
tateuch. In none of these cases could he have been 
acquitted on the ground that he had not so taught. Of 
course, if he had not so taught, proof of that fact must 
have led to an acquittal. But he offered no such de- 
fense. 

We find the grounds of his acquittal in these words in 
the formal verdict : 


“The Presbytery does not find that he has transgressed 
the limits of liberty allowed under our constitution to 
scholarship and opinion.”’ 


The meaning of this is, that while Dr. Briggs did hold 
and teach the views charged against him, he ought not 
tu be condemned therefor. He is acquitted because bis 
teachings are regarded as within ‘the limits of liberty 
allowed” in the Presbyterian Church. These grounds 
really go to the relevancy of the particular charges we have 
cited. These charges do not allege an offense, which the 
Presbytery can convict upon. This is the plain, open in- 
ference to be drawn from the formal verdict. It is true 
that the document cites the ‘‘explanations” given by 
the defendant of the language he used in his Inaugural 
Address, his disclaimer of interpretations put upon some 
of his phrases, his affirmation of loyalty to the Standards 
and Scriptures, as circumstances helping to make up 
the verdict of acquittal ; but this only means that his own 
belief that his views are within the limits of allowable 
liberty influenced the Presbytery. 

It was, therefore, perfectly proper, even necessary, for 
the Presbytery in its formal verdict to disclaim any pur- 
pose of ‘‘expressing approval of the critical or theologi- 
cal views embodied in the Inaugural Address.” The 
verdict, tho one of acquittal, is not to be interpreted as 
commending the views complained of, but simply as de- 
claring that they are not sufticiently in conflict with the 
Standards to require that Professor Briggs should be 
condemned. The benefit of the doubt has been given to 
the accused. 

This, we take it, is the meaning of the verdict. Our 
opinion on the merits of the verdict has already been ex- 
pressed. The Presbytery asserts much wider limits of 
liberty than the General Assembly has indicated. But 
whena verdict of acquittal has been reached in a regular 
court and in a regular way, it ought to be the end 
of an indictment, so far as the accused is concerned. 
This is a well-recognized principle in all our 
criminal courts. A man cannot be placed in jeopardy 
twice for acrime. If acquitted the State has no power 
to tryhim again. We are aware that the Presbyterian 
system is different in this respect. The General Assem- 
bly could constitutionally reverse the verdict of the New 
York Presbytery and suspend the accused ; but it would 
be obnoxious to the general sense of justice. The Gen- 
eral Assembly might very properly censure the Presby- 
tery for asserting such wide limits of liberty. This 
much it may be its duty to do; but we hcpe there will 
be no attempt to reverse the verdict. If the case had 





been much worse than it was, a reversal would be, in 
our judgment, unwise. When a man has stood his 
trial and been acquitted, he ought not to be subjected to 
a second trial for the same offense. Our criminal law 
always allows an appeal from a conviction, but never 
from an acquittal. We may disagree with the verdict 
of the Presbytery, as we have occasion often to do with 
verdicts reached in our courts; but since it has been 
given it ought to stand. The only remedy for wrong 
verdicts is to discourage them by severe and wholesome 
criticism. We do not doubt that the next General 
Assembly will be called upon to deal with the New York 
Presbytery. 


ss 





THE VOTE OF THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECT- 
ORS 





Last week the constitutional formality of casting the 
vote of the country by electors, took place in the capi- 
tals of the various States. Electors who had received 
certificates from the State authorities, met and voted by 
ballot for President and Vice President separately. The 
great n.ajority of the votes cast were, of course, cast for 
Cleveland and Stevenson. The results are to be can- 
vassed and declared by Congress in joint session, Febru- 
ary 8th, when Grover Cleveland will be officially declared 
elected President and Adlai E, Stevenson Vice President 
of the United States for the next four years. These are 
necessary formalities; but the people by their vote of 
November 8th practically decided the whole matter, and 
it was known on the following day who were to be the 
successors of Harrison and Morton. 

According to the formalities of last week, Grover 
Cleveland will receive 277 electoral votes, Benjamin 
Harrison 145, and Mr. Weaver, the Populist candidate, 
22. In addition to the electoral votes of the States of the 
solid South, Cleveland has eight of the nine votes of 
California, five of the fourteen of Michigan, one each 
from North Dakota and Ohio, together with those of 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, New York and Wisconsin. 
Illinois, Ohio and Wisconsin have always given a solid 
vote for the Republican candidates. Indiana voted for 
the Democratic candidates in 1876 and 1884, President 
Harrison’s 145 votes are made up of one from California, 
which cast five of its six votes for Hancock in 1880, but 
has been Republican in every other election since 1864, 13 
from Iowa, 6 from Maine, 15 from Massachusetts, 9 from 
Michigan, 9 from Minnesota, 3 from Montana, 8 from 
Nebraska, 4 from New Hampshire, 1 from North Dakota, 
22 from Ohio, 3 from Oregon, 32 from Pennsylvania, 
4 each from Rhode Island, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont and Washington, and 3 from Wyoming. Weav- 
er’s votes are cast by Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Nevada, North Dakota and Oregon. He gets one each 
from the last two States. Nerth Dakota is the most 
impartial of all the States as it casts its three votes be- 
tween the three parties, giving each one. New England, 
except Connecticut, is solid for Harrison. The gravest 
defections from the Republican column, were those of 
Illinois, Wisconsin and California. New York and 
Indiana have long been among the doubtful States, 

Mr. Cleveland needed a majority of the 444 electoral 
votes, or 223. He will get 277, which is more than he 
needs by 54. His plurality over Harrisun is 132, and his 
majority over all, 108; so that even if all the votes which 
went to Weaver had gone to Harrison the Democratic 
candidate would still have au overwhelming majority. 

A comparison of the popular vote with that cast in 
1888 yields some very striking results. We have already 
called attention to the fact that in this State, and in a 
few other States the vote of 1892 is very little in advance 
of that of 1888. The full returns for the various States 
show that the same thing is true of a large number of 
cases. The States showing large gains are: Illinois. 
125,963 ; Texas, 64,993 ; Alabama, 58,248, and Massachu- 
setts, 44,888. The increase in Alabama is, of course, due 
chiefly to the hot fight with the Populists. The excite- 
ment brought out the vote more fully. The total vote 
of all the States was 12,068,595 against 11,371,860 in 1888, 
showing an increase of only 696,735. This is the smallest 
increase reported for any quadrennium since that closing 
in 1864. The net increase in 1888 was 1,226,881 ; that of 
1892 is but little more than half as much. The smallest 
gain previously reported was 741,479 in 1872. Are our 
people growing more indifferent to the exercise of the 
franchise? 

Four years ago Mr. Cleveland got a popular vote of 
5,538,233. Last November he got 5,554,685, an increase 
of only 16,452. President Harrison got 5,440,216 in 1888, 
and 5,172,343 in 1892, a falling off of 267,873. This de- 
fection from the Republican vote is of course explained 
in part, by the strength developed by the Populist candi- 
date in Republican States. A comparison of the vote 
for Cleveland shows that he made gains in 1892 over 1888 
in Alabama, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin, and lost, in some cases quite heavily , 
in the States of Florida, Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, Ten. 
nessee and Vermont. In Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, North 
Dakota and Wyoming he got no popular vote at all, 
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It is an interesting fact that a large part of the 1,040,- 
600 votes cast for Weaver, the People’s candidate, came 
from Southern States. Alabama gave him 85,181, 
Arkansas 11,831, Georgia nearly 48,000, Kentucky 23,500, 
Louisiana upward of 18,000, Missouri 41,000, Mississippi 
10,000, North Carolina nearly 45,000, Texas, 99,638, Ten- 
ness°e 28,622, and Virginia upward of 12,000. This of 
course counts wholly for the falling off in the vote for 
Cleveland. The large Populist vote in Alabama, how- 
ever, was cast chiefly at the expense of the Republican 
candidate, who received only 9,197 against 57,197 four 
years ago. Harrison lost in all the States except Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Oregon, Rhode Island and West Vir- 
ginia. In all these States he had gains over his vote in 
1888. If, in aldition to his own, he had received the en- 
tire Weaver vote in California, Delaware, Colorado, 
Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Nevada, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, West Virginia and Wis- 
consin he would have been elected with 25 or 30 electoral 
votes to spare. The margin against him was narrow in 
quite a number of States; but last year all the accidents 
were against the Republicans and in favor of the Demo- 
crats, 


is 


THE GREATEST MISSION FIELD. 


THIS is unquestionably China. Whether we consider 
the amount of population to be reached, their accessi- 
bility on the one hand and the obstacles they present on 
the other, there is no field, whether in Africa, India or 
Japan, but must yield the first place. A population 
twice the size of that of Africa, a third larger than that 
in the whole Empire of India,packed together in a coun- 
try, every part of which is easily accessible from every 
other part, one in language, one in habit of life and 
thought, practically one in religion, for Confucianist, 
Buddhist and Taoist are not so distinct but that they 
can use each other’s temples interchangeably, presents 
an opportunity to and a claim upon the Christian world 
greater than that of any other field. 

The Churches have not failed to recognize the claim. 
Africa, with its greater extent. more accessible and, 
in some respects, more attractive peoples, is occupied by 
43 societies, and about 1,200 missionaries ; India, with 
its friendly Government, perfect security of life and 
property, and easy access to every class of the people, 
has about the same number of regularly organized socie- 
ties, with nearly 1,500 missionaries. China, notwith- 
standing the difficulty of its language, the determined 
opposition of the Government, the steady hostility of the 
people to every form of foreign influence, has 47 
missionary societies, more missionaries than Africa, and 
nearly as many as India. 

The question then naturally comes : What has been 
the result of the work in this great field? The number 
of communicants, according to the best sources of in- 
formation, is about 40,000. In Africa there are over 

100,000, and in India not far from 250,000. Noone who 
has studied the history of missions will for a moment 
hesitate because of these comparatively small returns. The 
tedious Telugu work in India, the years of waiting in the 
South Seas, and multitudes of minor instances show most 
clearly that the success of mission work is never to be 
gauged by the returns in any given number of years. 
Yet it is well for the Churches to face fairly and 
frankly the situation and inquire whether all is being 
done that is possible. 

The obstacles on the ground are patent and need no 
description. The ability and faithfulness of the mission- 
ary force are beyond a question. If there are no other 
elements in the case, all we can do is to keep on quietly 
and steadily, confident that the work will tell, and that 
before very long success will be apparent. But there 
are other elementsin the case. Probably no country in 
the world has suffered at the handsof Christian nations 
as has China, and, to their shame be it said, the chief 
offenders are the very ones that have sent most mis- 
sionaries to convert the land to Christ. 

In the letters we have printed from month to month 
from China, it has become increasingly evident, that one 
great obstacle, perhaps the greatest, to the success of 
missions in that land is the attitude taken by England 
on the opium guestion and by the United States in regard 
to the Chinese who came to this country. With the 
former we have no immediate relations except as we 
may join Christian people in England in their effort to 
undo or alleviate the wrong already done. The latter 
comes home to us most closely. The missionaries on 
the field are raising their voices in protest. Christian 
workers in this land are joining them ; the societies are 
a unit, yet there seenis to be no prospect of definite 
action by the Government toward undoing the injustice 
and removing from a large class of innocent, inoffensive 
people a stigina such as is attached to the lowest crimi- 
nals, 

It will be in vain for us to seek to evangelize China so 
long as every Chinaman in this country is a witness 
against us in this abominable thing. It has been more 
than hinted that unless there comes some change 
in the attitude of our Government, there will be retali- 
ation against our missions,on the part of the Chinese 

Government. If so, we may be shut out from the 








THE FRENCH SCANDAL. 


CONSTITUTIONAL government in France has suffered an 
increasing strain, but the Republican constitution has 
endured it. The Royaiists, centered in Spain, have been 
watching, ready to spring at the thoat of the nation; 
bloodthiysty Anarchists have been equally eager to over- 
throw the State. The conditions have been as favorable 
as possible for them. But there has been really no 
serious apprehension felt, we believe no serious danger. 
Just as the United States went through its great Civil 
War and came out stronger with its nationality unified 
and assured, so the extraordinary danger to which the 
French Republic has been subjected during the past 
month has served only to prove that Republican govern- 
ment is a fixture, and that the days of imperialism and 
monarchy have passed and the days of socialistic anarchy 
have not yetcome. Evenif the Comte de Paris were a 
man of nerve, the Republic would still be too strong for 
him. 

The progress of the investigation of the Panama scan- 
dal has overthrown the Ministry, and a new Ministry 
has taken its place, purged of the names of those who 
had been involved. Scarce any name stood higher in all 
France than that ot the wily and able De Freycinet. It 
has been proved that the paper owned by him received a 
subsidy, and he himself does not deny that he accepted 
money from the Panama directory for the Secret Service 
fund of France—a fund upon theadministration of which 
there is no check. It would seem as if he were perma- 
nently retired from public life, and the loss to French 
statesmanship is not small. Much less serious is the 
disgrace of M. Baihut, whose confessions are really 
shameless, But the seriousness of his disgrace would 
not be so great were it not for the fact that he was, at 
the time when he received money from the directors, a 
member in the same Cabinet with President Carnot ; and 
an effort is being seriously made to involve him also, 
Should that be successful it would put the Republic to 
an even greater strain than it has yet endured, but one 
which we believe would not be fatal to it. 

The great event of the past week has been the ex- 
traordinary and circumstantial confession of M. Charles 
‘9 TLesseps. He has determined to make a full state- 
ment of all he knows, and if he is holding anything back 
it is apparently with the consent of the judge and the 
prosecution, perhaps with a desire not to involve need- 
lessly one or two parties very high in power. He does 
not hesitate to give names and amounts, and he is sup- 
ported by the statement of others high in the manage- 
ment of the Canal Company. What shall be thought of 
the awarding of contracts to French firms for a sum of 
six or seven million dollars greater than English and 
Dutch firms offered to do the work for? What shall be 
thought of bonds sold amounting to nearly five hundred 
million dollars, and but eighty millions spent on the 
Canal? M. de Lesseps cannot be far out of the way 
when he says that it seems as if every man was standing 
like a highway robber, attempting to grab what he 
could. It has been worse than jobbery, it has been 
robbery. 

These exposures must go on. They will doa great 
deal to humiliate France, but humiliation of this sort 
will be healthful to a country that knows and cares for 
very little higher than glory. The ‘‘ bad men” who 

* boast 
Their specious deeds on earth which glory excites,” 
have no right tocomplain when their glory becomes 
their shame. 

One cannot help looking, however, with a sort of pity 
on the failure of France in its great enterprises. It 
seems to be all the time sowing seed whose harvest other 
people shall reap. Wedo not have to go back as far as 
the history of France and America, and its loss of all its 
possessions, from Canada to Louisiana, to find illustra- 
tions of this. Just within the last few years the Suez 
Canal, built by French enterprise and money, has passed 
over to the English ; England is now the sole guardian of 
Egypt, France having lost her hold ; and now the Pana- 
ma Canal, into which hundreds of millions of French 
money had been put, is a confessed failure, and the 
United States takes up the task of interoceanic commu- 
nication, which France lays down, 

France has a noble population. Her peasantry are hon- 
est and diligent and frugal ; her artists and scholars are 
the peers of any in the world, But there is a moral tone 
which centers about Paris which never has helped the 
world, and has again and again brought the country to 
the verge of ruin. (What Paris needs is, in the terms of 
ecclesiastical parlance, to be soundly converted. 





AN INCIDENT WITHOUT COMMENT. 


A MERCHANT of this city met an old acquaintance re- 
cently on an elevated railway train. In the course of 
conversation the man told him that since they had last 
met, a few years previously, he had passed through a 
wonderful experience. He then told a story which we 
reproduce in the briefest possible form. 

He had been a member of the Produce Exchange, and 
had been in good circumstances. He fell into the habit 
of drink, not because he loved the taste of liquor, but a 
mania of thirst seemed to possess him, so that he often 
drank from twenty to thirty times a day. He soon lost 








greatest mission field in the world, and by our own fault, 





and children were forced to leave him, and he became 
utterly discouraged, and was most of his time in a half- 
drunken state. While in this condition he chanced one 
day to meeta man heknew, who was a hard drinker like 
himself. After some conversation this man proposed 
that they should go to a certain mission to hear the sing- 
ing. They went. A woman attached to the mission 
came and spoke kindly to them and invited them to re- 
main ; but they declined. The merchant’s friend, how- 
ever, felt drawn to return the next night. He went 
thereafter steadily every night for a week to the mission, 
feeling, he said, as tho he could not stay away. Every 
night the faithful woman missionary would come and 
speak kindly to him and urge him to seek salvation; but 
he always deciined. One night he felt as tho he ought 
to make an effort to become a man again. While this 
feeling was in his heart, tho he was even then in a 
drunken state, she came to him as usual and invited 
him to go forward. He got up at once and went with 
her. Before he knew what he was doing, he was kneel- 
ing at the altar, and she was praying for him, and 
then he began to pray for himself. He was fully 
converted, and went to work, in connection with the 
mission, to bring in others and save them. From that 
moment, he says, the desire for drink left him entirely. 
Started once more in the right way, he began to prosper. 
He notified his wife and children, and they came back to 
live with him, and now he is at the head of a happy and 
comfortable home. He believes, it is needless to say, 
most implicitly in the efficacy of prayer. He believes he 
was led, half drunk tho he was, by the Holy Spirit to 
the meeting through the instrumentality of his drunken 
friend, and that the same divine influence prompted him 
to return night after night and finally to pray for him- 
self. 
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Editorial Notes. 


OUR monthly collection of missionary letters from all 
over the world appears this week, and requires us to add 
four pages to our regular number. Hereafter, in our 
monthly missionary pages, commencing in February, we 
have planned to include reports from home mission 
fields, to which we have not in the past given sufli- 
cient attention. President Andrews, of Brown University, 
opens our first page with a very interesting account of the 
character and present situation of the Brussels Monetary 
Conference of Nations on the silver question ; Colonel Hig- 
ginson has discovered and comments in an interesting way 
on Lowell’s studies of the English language, as indicated by 
his Interleaved Dictionary; Dr. J, E. Twitchell discusses 
methods of Sunday-school instruction; Dr. Henry a: Stim 


son speaks of Christiau Union ; Maurice Thompson’s paper 
on Pierian Freshness sends our readers back to the early 
Greek poets; Thomas N. Boyle, D.D., offers an able defense 
of Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Frick; A Roman Catholic Pastor 
criticises the neglect by bishops of their own rules about 
the parochial schools ; Martyn Summerbell, D.D., writes on 
the Now of Faith; Kate Foote provides her usual spicy 
Washington Letter; Hetta L. H. Ward describes the Archi 

tectural League Exhibition; Arthur Reed Kimball explains 
the scientific method in charity; Secretary Ellinwood 
gives an account of the interdevominational conference of 
the Foreign Mission boards; John B. Devins reports Dr. 
Carroll’s paper on the Religious Aspects of the Census; 
and Charles H. Shinn tells of the growth of olive culture 
in California, The poems are by Grace Dulfield Goodwin, 
Mrs. Piatt, H. S. Keller, William H. Carruth, and Louisa 
H. Bruce; and the stories, all Lizzie 
M. Knapp, Sarah B. Scarborough and Abram S. Isaacs. 


interesting, by 


AN extended hearing was given last week at Washington 
by the House Committee to the friends and the opponents 
of the Sunday Closing Repeal bill. Four days were spent 
in hearing the reasons advanced for and against the clos- 
ing of the gates of the Columbian Exposition on the first 
day of the week. It will be remembered that the appropri- 
ations by Congress were accompanied with the proviso that 
the gates should be closed on Sunday. The managers of 
the Fair have accepted and used the app:opriations, and 
now desire to have Congress release them from the condi- 
tion. We have not noticed that they have presented any 
argument at Washington in favor of open gates that is not 
already familiar to the public. Some of the points made, 
particularly those by the Mayor of Chicago, are flimsy in 
the last degree. The idea that Congress by requiring such 
a condition violated the constitutional! requirement that 
there should be no connection between Church and State, 
seems to us to be unworthy of presentation to any intelli- 
gent body of men. Everybody knows that our Govern- 
ment in every department, and in its legislation recog- 
nizes the first day of the week as a general rest day, and 
laws to protect it are embedded in the legislation of every 
State in the Union. The contention that the action of 
Congress is unconstitutioual is, in our opinion, mere pre- 
tense. Dr. Herrick Johnson abundantly answered it. We 
have a right to ask for the closing of the Fair on Sunday 
on grounds that are entirely distinct from those of re- 
ligion. Nothing would so tend to deprive the working- 
man of his regular rest day and make him the victim of 
the greed of avaricious employers as the opening of the 
Fair on Sunday. We trust that Congress will not repeal 





his business, and drifted steadily downward. His wife 


the proviso. That proviso was inserted in obedience to the 
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expressed sentiment of the country, andif it is taken out 
the great majority of our citizens will have a just cause of 
grievance. 


THE Sunday newspaper, introduced since the War, has 
become an established fact in many, if not most of our 
Northern and Western cities. The leading papers are now 
published every day in the year. Twenty-five or thirty 
years ago a determined effort was made by A'derman 
Corning to suppress their sale in the streets of Brooklyn: 
and it was successful for a time. Similar attempts have 
been made elsewhere, but now, as a rule. Sunday news- 
papersare not interfered with. This is a fact of history; 
and it is a fact in our opinion, responsible ‘n large degree 
for the marked increase in Sunday traffic. It is made an 
excuse for gambling and liquor saloons, for various forms 
of arnusem: nt, for railroad and steambout ¢xcursions and 
many other innoyations which tend to secularize the day. 
The Law and Order League of Pittsburg has heen pro-- 
cuting publishers of Sunday newspapers in that city, and 
has just obtained an opinion from the Supreme Court ol 
the State pronouncing the traffic illegal. This opivion 
sustains the decision of the lower court declariny that the 
Sunday sale of new-papers is a work neither of necessity nor 
mercy. Itis this illegal traffic, of course, which is obnox- 
ious to the law. It requires many agents to distribute a 
Sunday edition, and the carrying and sale are in the nature 
of a public traffic, and public traffic is contrary to law 
in ali those things which are not in the line of necessity 
or mercy. What is law to the merchant or laborer, 
ought to be law to the publisher. Those who are prose- 
cuting the matter in Pittsburg call attention to this point 
and show its bearing. They say, in response to the an- 
nouncement that the sale of Sunday newspapers will be 
continued notwithstanding the decision of the Court: 

“Here in Pittsburg a large number of saloon-keepers have 
been prosecuted for violation of the Sunday law; also many 
other persons in various lines of traffic. To their honor be it said 
all classes submitted to the decision of the court and bowed to 
the supremacy of law. No, not all—there is one exception. The 
saloon-keepers? No. What class then? The publishers of the 
Sunday newspapers. It remained for them to set the example of 
open defiance of law.” 

Newspapers are public censors. They ought to be scrupu- 
lous iu observing the law, so that they may the more con- 
sistently oppose all law-breaking. 


THE Chicago-Lambeth platform for Church Unity, after 
having occupied a great deal of space in the religious press 
for the last six or eight years, has now pretty munch ceased 
to interest any one. It never had any serious prospect of 
doing any good, afd the fourth plank, of the Historic Epis- 
copate, after having been decorously considered by the 
Presbyterian Church, has been substantially put into 
limbo. It is perfectly impossible to make any non-Angli- 
can Church believe that it has not the historic episcopate, 
aud it is equally impossible to make the Episcopalians be- 
lieve that “ Dissenters” have it. The proposition appeared 
a> last to resolve itself into a plan to have Presbyteri+n, 
Methodist, Congregationalist, Baptist and other Christians 
submit to Episcopal ordination; but, somehow, they did 
not seem to hanker after it. Bishop Coxe is right in say- 
ing that it is not worth while to talk about it any more. 
That is not and never was the right way to approach the 
subject of denominational unification. The proper way is 
to regard our denominations as naturally dividing them- 
selves into classes, and efforts should be made to bring 
those in each ciass together—Methodists with Methodists, 
Presbyterians with Presbyterians, Congregationalists with 
Congregationalists, and Episcopalians with Episcopalians, 
There is a very hopeful field, and the man who plows in it 
will find a harvest. 

Asan illustration of the contention in the Romap Cath- 
olic Church in this country we have quoted other papers ; 
but this time we may as well quote one of the most trust- 
worthy and moderste papers, and one that has always been 
very intelligently edited by Father Cronin, The Catholic 
Union and Times, of Buffalo, and the official paper of the 
diocese. ‘Lhis will do for the first extract, from the issue 
of January 12th: 

“In the voluminous and startling dispatch, regarding the 
alleged contention between the Metropolitans of New York aud 
St. Paul, that came from Chicago last Munday, we find this: 

“** Miss Eades, who was known as the correspondent of Archbish- 
op Corrigan, «sieged the Fropaganda: and, as she was supposed to 
represent Archbishop Coriigan and al) his suffagan Bishops 
except Bishop Ryan vf Buffa/o, she was listened 10 and Mctilyun 
ordered to Rome without having a chauce to make himself heard 
in his owndefense at New York.’ 

The exception is noted with pride by the priests and laity of this 
diocese.” 

It is evident that the breach is pretty wide when such lan- 
guage as that can be freely used. Here is another extract. 
After quoting from a Germau Catholic paper, published in 
Buffalo, which has spoken disrespectfuily of trish Catho- 
lics and of Father Satolli’s mission, it -ays: 

““We wish to emphasize the fact that the paper that thus in- 
sults the plenary representative uf the Pope and the Propaganda 
is largely owned by the Jesuits and Redemptorists of this city.” 

And again: 

“This gross insult to the Holy See, so wantonly flaunted in a 
paper largely owned by the Jesuits and Redemptorists of this city, 
should be stigmatized and repudiated by every loyal adherent of 
the Pope. Sname upon the traitor heart that could thus,” etc. 
And one more paragraph we add : 

“Talk about the Torquemadas of the past. Evidently they are 

not all dead yet. Their masked jealousy and ve om continue. 
But, thank God! Rome—justice-loving Rome—has muzzleu and 
shackled them.” 
The reference here is to those who have criticised the action 
of Mer. Satolli in restoring Dr. McGiynn. We may adda 
curious paragraph from our contemporary on another 
topic: 

“ Dr. Edward Judson has an article in the current INDEPEND- 
gNT on ‘The Unreached Poor.’ There are no ‘unreached poor’ 





in the Catholic Church. Catholic charity always seeks them out 
and relieves their wants.” 

The records of our prisons and poorhouses hardly bear out 
this boast. 





PROTESTANT papers have not paid so much attention as 
have the Catholic papers to Dr. Mivart’s article in The Con- 
temporary Review, in which he argues that there may be 
a good deal of happinessin Hell. It is somewhat interesting 
to observe how Dr. I. M. Atwood, a leading Professor of 
Thevlogy among the Universalists, treats his paradoxical 
discussion. Dr. Atwood, who, let it be remembered, repre- 
sents the more prevalent orthodoxy of the denomination, 
says, in The Christian Leader: 

“It was bad enough to make Hell horrible; but it is worse to 
make it comfortable and attractive. When it was made horrible 
it blasyhemed the good God, who was charged with preparing it; 
but itdid not take the meaning out of virtue. An easy and salu- 
brious hell, such as Mivart. appears to believe in, renders virtue 
superfluous. The easy-going multitude are quite content to look 
forward to all the “natural enjoyments they are capable of.” 
The hard doctrine for this sort of men to acceptis that there is no 
happiness, here or hereafter, except as the consequent of real 
goodness.” 


THE death of Gen. Benjamin F. Butler removes from our 
public stage one of the most powerful and imposing 
figures that ever scood on it. In more than one great and 
trying moment the whole nation turned to him with 
anxious confidence. In more than one great emergency he 
seemed to be the one man to speak the word and do the 
deed required. Unhappily for us and for himself he also 
lived long enough to acquire, for a time, the notoriety 
of the most-dangerous citizen of the Republic. The ele- 
ments that entered into his composition were large and 
strong, but they were mingled in lawless proportions and 
issued in the strange contradictions of his career. Good 
points and bad stood side by side in his big, broad, imperi- 
ous nature. Far from a bad man among his clients, 
friends and comrades, he had for them a heart as big as his 
hand was heavy. His resources were great, while his in- 
genuity was endless. A slighter frame than he had 
would have shorn him of half the power which flowed 
out in elemental freedom from his ponderous, craggy, 
Bismarckian personality and marked him out 4s a leader 
of men. A certain blunt honesty characterized him, an 
honesty of the kind which goes far with the people, and 
with it was mingled a democratic make-up all around, 
which not only bound the common people to him and led 
them to feel that rise high as he might he would never rise 
out of their class, but gave him the most formidable mas- 
tery of any man in our history except, perhaps, Aaron Burr 
or Stephen Douglass, of the arts of demagogic address. 
The one thing most lacking in his make-up was not so 
much morality—for in his personal relations there was 
much to admire and little to reproach—as the ability te 
appreciate the force with which moral considerations act 
on other men. Asto this he was afflicted with the blind- 
ness of a great brutal Titan, and went on his way confi- 
dent in force and careless what outrage he wrought on the 
convictions or conventions of human society. Had he been 
able to set a just value on the motive power of moral 
considerations in the minds of other men he would 
have been a far subtler and more dangerous man 
than he was even in his later and ‘most demagogic 
period. Butler doubtless had provocations. We are 
bound to remember that he had a hard discipline 
that might have soured a sweeter temper, when he was 
serving the country with the best there wasin him. His 
phrase, ‘‘ Contrabavud of war,’’ was worth in those critical 
days perhaps as much as Tom Paine’s “ Times that tried 
men’s souls”? was in the Revolution. Besides the distinct 
services he rendered in the field, he struck and held the 
popular imagination, avd helped mightily to keep the peo- 
ple in line. He was formidable as a lawyer for his ex- 
haustive command of the case he managed, and for his 
sometimes brutal disregard of conventional proprieties of 
courts and the cool indifference with which he outraged 
them. There was, however, something more than bold 
and bald gffrontery in all these examples. What made 
them tell wasa startling wit and bluff, blunt directness, 
both perfectly characteristic of the man. Endless are the 
tales that are told of him. It is not impossible that his 
name may survive as long in anecdote asin history. Yet 
it is a striking illustration of the position he held before 
the nation twenty-three years ago that at the first of the 
long series of Fourth of July Celebrations at Roseland 
Park, Woodstock, Conn., General Butlerand General Grant 
were the two lions of the occasion. 





WHAT is known as the Harris Quarantine bill, has been 
passed by the Senate,and as it has been introduced into 
the House as a substi ute for the House bill, we presume 
there is little doubt that it will become alaw. It is a step 
in the right direction ; but only a step. It isthe beginning 
of an organization of a national quarantine against infec- 
tious diseases. It gives increased power to the President 
and the Secretary of the .reasury, and allows the Presi- 
deut in certain emergencies to issue a proclamation sus- 
pending immigration from suspected ports. It also allows 
the Secretary of the Treasury to establish quarantine 
regulations at the request of State authorities, cr in cases 
where provisions by the State authorities are deemed in- 
adequate. This section gives the National Government 
large ciscretionary power ; but it would have been far bet- 
ter for the Government to be empowered to do respecting 
quarantine just wnat it has done respecting immigration 
—take the sole control of it and make such regulations as 
may benecessary. We presume, however, that the pend- 
ing bill is the best that can be obtained at the present 
short session. After 1t has been tested for a year or two, 
doubtiess the way will be opened for such amendments as 
experience may indicate as necessary. We are glad, in 
view of the threatened danger of cholera infection this 
year, that Congress has taken the matter promptly in 
hand and has given us this measure of defense. 





THE Democratic caucus at Albany has expressed its 
preference, as everybody supposed it would, for Edward 
Murphy, Jr., as United States Senator, to succeed Senator 
Hiscock. Mr. Murphy is the Chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee, a brewer in business, and a politician 
who desires to end his political career in the United States 
Senate. He has no qualifications for the post for which he 
is to be elected. He is chosen simply because of his politi- 
cal “ pull’ as the head of the Democratic State machine. 
He is chosen notwithstanding the openly expressed desire of 
the President-elect that some fitter person should represent 
the Empire State in the Senate. Asan indication of the sub- 
serviency of the Democratic machine to his purposes, the 
Electoral College of the State was constrained to go out of 
its way and violate an almost unbroken precedent, to indi- 
cate that he should be the choice of the Democracy. This 
was done against the protest of a few of the electors who 
appreciated the undignified and disgraceful position in 
which the College was placed by forcing the resolution 
through. 





THE Hon. T. S. Gold, Secretary of the Connecticut State 
Board of Agriculture, writes us: 

I am reminded by the paper of Bishop Warren, ** What is Done 
in Heaven,” in your issue of the 22d, of a conversation more than 
fifty years ago, between the venerable Prof. Benjamin Silliman, 
of Yale, and the still more venerable painter, Colonel Trumbull. 
I give it from memory; it is one of the incidents of life I can 
never forget. 

Professor Silliman was setting before his friend the joys of 
the heavenly state awaiting him, hightened by the purity of his 
life and the cultivation of his powers and of his taste for the 
beautiful. Colonel Trumbull interrupts, querulously, ‘* What, dc 
you believe I will be a painter in Heaven?” ‘ No, not a painter; 
but the purity of your life, devoted to the study of the beautiful 
and good in all the works of the Creator, will prepare you to 
enter upon the joys of the heavenly state and rejoice in them, to 
a degree that you could never have attained had you neglected 
your privileges.” 


A VERY amusing story is told of Holman Hunt’s picture 
of ‘‘ The Scapegoat.”” Mr. Gambart called at the artist’s 
studio and saw “ The Light of the World,”’ and attempted 
to buy it, but found it was sold toa gentleman who would 
not part withit. Soon after Mr. Hunt went to the East, 
and Mr. Gambart asked him to paint him a picture of 
some religious subject. When he returned ‘‘The Scape- 
goat ’’ was the only finished picture he brought with him. 
and he invited Mr. Gambart to see it, with the object of 
purchase. He refused, saying that what he wanted was a 
picture of a religious subject, and that he had never heard 
of this scapegoat before. Mr. Gambart called on the artist 
Linnell, and told him about that odd picture, ‘‘ The Scape- 
goat,’”’ and the two repaired to the studio of one of Mr. 
Linnell’s sons, and repeated the story for his edification. 
Theson thus tells the story : 

‘*Mr. Gambart said he had asked Mr. Hunt to paint him a pic- 
ture on a scriptural subject, and on his return naturally expected 
tosee a beautiful religious theme ‘that would make a lovely en- 
graving,’ ‘ either,’ continued Mr. Gambart, ‘our Lord healing the 
sick, Jesus Christ and his disciples on the Mount, or Mary at the 
feet of Jesus. But-whenI goto see his picture he shows mea 
canvas vith nothing on it but a 'gre-at go-at vith von legstuck in 
de mud, and vanted to per-svade me dat dis vas a Scripture sub- 
ject.’” Mr. Linnell added, ** My father laughed very heartily at 
this, and so did Mr. Gambart.” 

Neither the Frenchman nor the Englishman seems to have 
known much about the Bible. 





In 1851, so it is reported, Mr. R.G. Oaks, an English 
wood-carver, had in bis hand the original Kesselstadt plas- 
ter death-mask of Shakespeare, intrusted to him by the 
Duke of Devonshire for the purpose of carving a laurel 
wreath to encircle the brow. From the pores of the 
plaster he found two hairs of the eyebrow sticking in the 
cast, and extracted one of them, the other broke. These 
two hairs, so the story goes, were sold to H. C. Gillette, 
who died in Evanston in 1878, and who left them to his 
daughter, Sarah W. Gillette, who now owns them; and it 
is proposed to purchase them for the museum of the North- 
western University at Evanston. Our Philistine neighbor, 
The Twenticth Century, does not enter into the spirit of 
this proposed purchase, for what can this hair and a half 
do ? If it conld only heal the blind, the deaf and the paralyt- 
ic, like a bone of St. Ann, it would be worth something. 
But suppose it put in a golden reliquary protected by plate 
giass and exposed for the worship of the Evanston stu- 
dents, we much question if it would heal the lame foot of 
a hexameter or put any color into a bloodless sonnet. 
Neverthless the possession of such a relic will give unique 
distinction to the university’s museum. 





IT seems as if the two countries in the world in which 
one would least love to live are Russia and Turkey. Here 
is one recent event in Turkey. Four young men in the 
Protestant community in Diarbekr, wroteto an American 
missionary, asking him to visit them and give suggestions 
how their Young Men’s Christian Association could be 
made more efficient. The letter fell into the hands of the 
Turkish Government, and those four men were arrested and 
are stillin prison on the charge of beiog members of an 
“association ”’ having a political object hostile to the Gov- 
ernment. Such suspicion reminds one of the Turkish 
officer who arrested the printers of the Epistle to the 
Galatians and demanded to know the whereabouts of one 
Paul who wrote this letter tothe people of Galata (a sub- 
urb of Constantinople) that he might be arrested also. 
Fearful stories are now coming of the persecutions of Prot- 
estants in Southern Russia, especially the Stundists. We 
have received late and authentic information to the effect 
that things are worse than the papers have ventured to 
state. In Kieff and Kherson women have been outraged 
and horribly beaten, children terrorized, houses wrecked, 
beasts killed, impossible fines and imprisonment inflicted 
simply for the crime of being Stundists; and this is borne 
by a patience beyond understanding by Westerners. There 
is a long and horrible record of these cruelties. The Stun- 
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dists are suffering worse than the Baptists, perhaps be- 
cause the Stundists get their converts directly from the 
Greek Church, while the Baptists get theirs mostly from 
Stundists. Ina single village in the province of Kherson 
there are now nine Protestant families, and within two 
years they have been fined a total of over 2,600 rubles, and 
as they did not possess so many cents they all went to 
prison for various periods, amounting altogether to about 
600 days. Their crime was meeting together for worship. 
Unlike the Jews and German Menonnites of Russia, who 
have been driven out of the country, they are not allowed 
to emigrate and can only suffer. Monstrous injustice! 


..--The belief of the Adventists makes them take con- 
stantly a very gloomy view of the future. All Adventist 
papers give large attention to modern events, and draw 
from them most doleful prophecies. At one time they 
gather up all the evidences of crime and take them as an 
indication that the end is approaching; at another time 
they lay particular stress upon the ferment observable 
among the governments of the world, and augur that the 
time for the end of all things is at hand. A recent edito- 
rial on the outlook for 1893 declares that in the “fifty 
years’ struggle of Adventism with an era of doctrinal mis- 
belief and secularized religious life, no year, excepting 
perhaps the very first, has opened so favorably to our mes- 
sage and our ministry as this.’’ It goes on to say that 
the ‘‘atmosphere, religious and political, vibrates with 
mysterious whisperings of strange events, hovering nigh.”’ 
“Strange events” are constantly happening. There is lit- 
tle risk in such a prophecy as to the atmospbere of the 
times. It is trembling with the activity of men. But we 
do not know anything about the ‘‘mysterious whisper- 
ings”? of which our contemporary speaks. Are they any- 
thing more than what the poet refers to when he says 
‘coming events cast their shadow before’? 


...»While compulsory education,or as it might better 
be called, obligatory education, is essential to a good school 
system, yet it is evident that one of the Philadelphia 
Board of School Directors has not yet learned what it 
means. He offered a resolution at the January meeting to 
petition the Legislature to pass a law that all chil- 
dren “be required to pass through aud graduate from 
at least the secondary and grammar grades of the public 
schools of the State.’? Such an absurd proposition would 
remove all right of choice of parents about where they 
should educate their children. It would forbid them to 
send them to private schools or parochialschoo!s. Itis 
absolutely tyrannical and unreasonable. The State has a 
tight to require that parents should see that their children 
receive a good primary education, and it is the duty of the 
State to provide a free school ; but the State cannot inter- 
fere with those who secure such an education somewhere 
else. Weare not surprised that the proposition was unan- 
imously rejected. 


....{n the hearing on the Sunday Closing Repeal bill at 
Washington one of the women that spoke for Chicago aud 
for Sunday opening declared that if the request in behalf 
of the workingmen were not granted, the red flag would 
again appear on the streets of Chicago. Some reporters 
say that she distinctly stated more than once that such a 
refusal on the part of Congress would be a just cause for 
the waving of the flag. However this may be, it wasa very 
foolish remark, and must have strongly prejudiced the 
case of the advocates of Sunday closing. Certainly Con- 
gres, cannot afford to yield to any such threat. 


....Among the Bibles which are noted for their odd 
translations or misprints, are the Wicked Bible, the He 
and She Bible, the Vinegar Bible, the Breeches Bible, the 
Bug Biole, the Treacle Bible, and others. But Charlotte C. 
Scopes reportsin The Athencum an addition to the list, 
hitherto unknown, which she calls the Woman’s Bible, It 
was printed 1n 1551 by Hecke, and Geuesis 3: 17 re ds: And 
unto the woman he raid, ** Because thou haste obeyed the 
voyce of thy wyfe and eaten of the tree,’ instead of ‘‘ unto 
Adam.” 

....We published not long ago an article by Louise 
Imogen Guiney, in which she ~poke of the difficulty of 
writing patriotic poetry addressed to a country which is so 
namelessly «amed as is the United States of America, We 
have just received from a leading foreign missionary a 
complaint of the same ort, calling attention to the awk- 
wardness of calling one’s self only an American abroad 
when America means a whole continent. The evil is a 
very serious one, but wedo not see how it can be corrected. 

....Recently the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
held a gathering in St.Louis, and at the banquet a 
separate table had been assivned by the caterer, or some- 
body higher in authority, for the colored members. But 
with great good sense ‘hey refused to take the assigued 
seats and sat down at the regular tables. When asked to 
tuke their assigned seats they got uo and went out in a 
body ; but their sisters had enough good sense and Chris- 
tianity to call them back and treat them like sisters. 


.... We congratulate the people of Connecticut upon the 
victory of Senator Hawley in the Republican legislative 
caucus. He is to be his own successor. No man in the 
State is better qualified by natural gifts and acquirements, 
and certainly no one has had the long experience that Sena- 
tor Hawley has gained 1n the national Legislature. The 
Republican Party has done a good thing for itself in pre- 
ferring him as its representative in the highest legislative 
body in the country. 


....This is strange! Here is the Catholic Herald, which 
comes nearer to beiag the mouthpiece of Archbishop Cor- 
rigan than any other Catholic paper in the city, which has 
published in its last issue a long article against having any 
apostolic delegate appointed for the United States, after 
Mgr. Satolli had been —pueee apostolic delegate. It calls 
him “ablegate” still. It hardly seems loyal. 


....Mr. William T. Stead has been studying mediumistic 


slate-writing, and, so it is reported, says that very soon 


we shall have scientific proof of the existence of a spiritual 
world by communications therefrom. Thatis interesting. 
‘ but not news. We have heard that before. 


.... Out of one hundred and thirty-four men in the fresh- 


man class at Amherst College, only sixteen use tobacco; a 
decidedly good zecord, 
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THE Standing Missionary Committee of the Pan-Alliance 
of Presbyterian and Reformed Churches recommended to 
the Quarternary Council, which convened in Toronto in 
September last, the calling of a conference of ail Foreign 
Missionary Boards of the allied Churches in the United 
States and Canada for the purpose of discussing vital 
questions of co-operation in missionary policy; also that 
for one day following its sessions the missionary societies 
of other denominations should be invited to unite in a 
conference having the same general objects. The recom- 
mendations were adopted by the Council. 

Acting upon the authority thus given, the above-named 
committee invited a conference of the Presbyterian For- 
eign Missionary Boards to meet in New York on the 11th 
of January, and of all Protestant Foreign Missionary Soci- 
eties for the 12th. The Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions seconded these invitations by proffering the 
hospitalities of the Mission House at 53 Fifth Avenue, in_ 
cluding daily collations for the delegates. The responses 
given bythe different organizations were most generous 
and cordial. On the first day the representatives of eight 
different branches of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States and Canada met and discussed various ques- 
tions of closer union and co-operation in fields where their 
missions are contiguous. Direct organic union has been 
accomplished in a few instances, as in Japan or Brazil; but 
this seems impossible as yet in other and larger fields. To 
talk of one native Presbyterian Church for all India is 
easy enough ; but how to accomplish such a result in a 
country where more languages are spoken than on the 
Continent of Europe, and where the differences of race are 
more distinct, and the distances of separation practically 
more insurmountable, is a qui stion not easily answered. 

In China the problem is scarcely less formidable. But 
meanwhile thorough co-operation and a cordial fellowship 
and unity of spirit are entirely feasible, and to accomplish 
this is the great end now in view. There can be the reali- 
zation of a substantial economy by uniting the efforts of 
the various missions in higher education, in the publica- 
tion and general supply of Christian literature, in the 
medical care of missionaries, etc. Much will be gamed 
also by uniformity in salaries to missionaries and native 
helpers where the missions are contiguous. 

Some of the points on which unanimous conclusions 
were reached by the eight Presbyterian bodies were these : 

1, Approximate uniformity in salaries was recommended 
as similar circumst -nces, requirements and ability may 
permit. and especially in salaries to natives. 

2. The missions were urged to develop as rapidly as pos- 
sible the self-support of the native churches, 

3. Where one mission has institutions for higher educa- 
tion or printing establishments, it was recommended that 
missions of other boards iu availing themselves of the ben- 
efits of these should take some corresponding share in their 
support. 

4. It was recommended that pérsons dismissed from a 
church in one mission be not received into fe:lowship by 
another mission without a proper certificate. 

At thesuccessive quarternary meetings of the Pan-Presby- 
terian Alliance, it has become more and more apparent that 
the drift was toward missionary development. There can 
be no life in merely standing still aud numbering the peo- 
ple. It is more aud more evident also that if anything wil! 
lead the various Presbyterian bodies to so forget aud neg- 
lect their differences that they shall finally become 
atrophied and disappear altogether, it is their common 
work in other lands. 

At the recent Conference all delegates forgot where they 
belonged Distinctions seemed absurd, and in speaking ot 
each other the awkward fumbling »fter the proper hair- 
splitting desiguations was almost ludicrous. No select lot 
of shibboleths was ever more reluctantly recogniz d. 

5. On the subject of woman's work the following action 
was taken : 

The Conference would express its great satisfaction at 
the results which have been accomplished within the last 
two decades by Woman's Boards and Sucieties of the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Churches, By their generous addi- 
tions to the funds of the Board and by the diffusion of 
knowledge on the general subject of Missions, especially 
among the young; in the goodly number of representa- 
tives of their own sex whom they are supporting on the 
mission fields, and in the bonds of sympathy which they are 
establishing, they are exerting an influence of incalculable 
value. It is the prayer of the Conference that in the 
years to come still greater blessings may attend their 
efforts and their prayers. 

At the General Conference which assembled on the 12th, 
nineteen different missionary organization, besides the 
Alliance Committee, the American Bible Society of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association were represented. 
Four or five other bodies like the Anglican Church in 
Canada, the Canadian Baptists, the Reformed Episcopal 
Church sent cordial gree:ings with regrets. The sessions 
were presided over successively by the Rev. O. Sutherland, 
D.D., of the Canadian Methodist Church, the Rev. 5S. T. 
Satterlee, D.D., of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
the Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., of the American Board. The 
three minutes rule was enforced in the discussions and the 
common interest economized the time. 

This second day of the Conference was not only broader 
in its scope thay the first but it rose higher in missionary 
interests. It gathered up a wider range of successful ex- 
perience, and it presented the whole subject from a great- 
er number of standpoints. 

It brought out the methods of many different denomina- 
tions and showed the advantages developed by the peculiar- 





ities of each particular type of Ch@stian life and activity. 


Most of the men who have gained prominence in the ad- 

ministration of the great missionary organizations of the 

churchesin the United States and Canada were present. 

The delegates were as follows: Drs. N. G. Clark, A. C. 

Thompson, Judson Smitl, and Daniels, of the American 

Board, Drs. Murdock, Mabie and Duncan, of the Baptist 
Missionary Union, Drs. Peck, Reid, Leonard, Hunt and 
Baldwin of the Methodist Episcopal Church North, the 
Rev. Joshua Kimleer, the Rev. Dr. S. T. Satterlee, and 
Mr. E, W. Roberts, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
the Rev. Drs, Chambers, Cobb, and Cole, of the Reformed 
Church in America, Drs. Bryson, Houston, and Ramsay, 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church, Drs. Dales and Barr, 
of the United Presbyterian Church, the Rev. H. A. Tupper, 
D.D., of the Southern Baptist ‘Church, the Rev. Messrs. 
Burdick, Carpenter, and Main, of the Seventh Day Baptist 
Convention, the Rev. W. E. Lambeth, of the Methodist 
Church South, the Rev. A. Sutherland, D D., of the Cana- 
dian Methodist Church, the Rev. Dr. McLaren and the 
Rev. Mr. McKay, of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Church, the Rev. J. H. Miller, of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, the Rev. Jos. D. Steele, D.D , of the 
Reformed Presbyterian General Synod; the Rev. R. M. 
Somerville, D.D., of the Reformed Presbyterian Synod: 
the Rev. F. A. Steven, of the China Inland Mission (Amer- 
ican Branch): the Rev. A. McLean, of the Disciples of 
Christ; the Rev. Drs. A. B. Simpsoa and Henry Wil- 
son, of the Intermissionary Alliance; the Rev. A. Hunt, 
D.D., of the American Bible Society ; the Rev. R. C. Morse 
and the Messrs W. D. Muncy, John R. Mott, L. D. Wish- 
ard and J. C. White, of the International Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A. 

Besides these and the officers and other representatives 
of the Presbyterian Church, North, there were present as 
participants in the Conference ten members of the Mis- 
sionary Committee of the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, by 
whom the Conference had been called together. Some of 
their number have been named above. The following 
should be added: John Charlton, Esq., M.P., of the Cana- 
dian Presbyterian Church; the Rev. W. J. Richardson, 
D.D, of the Southern Presbyterian Church; Horace B. 
Silliman, LL.D; the Rev. E. Kempshall, D.D.; Peter Don- 
ald, Esq. ; and the Rev. D. W. Collins, D.D.; the Rev. J. 
8, Dennis, D.D., of the Syrian Mission ; H. G. Underwood, 
D.D., of Korea: and the Rev. Mr. Holcomb, of India. 

The topics discussed by this large and representative 
body of Christian men varied somewhat from those which 
tad been considered on the previous day. Purely business 
aspects of missions had a subordinate place while such 
questions a- these were brought to the front, viz.: ‘‘ The 
Kelations of the Modern Missionary Work to that of New 
Testament Times ’’; ‘‘ How shall we deal with the Question 
of educating Natives from the Mission Fields in this 
Country ?”’ ‘* How shall a greater Spiritual Power and a 
more earnest Missionary Spirit be developed in the native 
Churches ?” ‘‘ What is the relative place of Evangelistic 
Work as compared with other forms of Efforts ?” ‘“‘ How 
may a more earnest Missionary Spirit be awakened in the 
Home Churches ?” “ What is the Relation of the Young 
People’s Societies to the Work of Foreign Missions?” 

A paper which was full of suggestiveness and called 
forth general approval was read by Mr. Wm. Dulles, Jr., 
l'reasurer of the Presbyterian Board, on ‘‘ The Economical 
Disbursemeaot of Mission Funds” Oe of the objects 
which this Couference had in view was an increased econo- 

uy and etlicieucy in the administration of missions. An- 
ther obicct was unity bo*h in spirit and,so far as possible, 
im methods also. There shovld be no waste from overlap- 
ping and needless reduplication, much less from rivalry 
ind counteraction. Each Board should learn wisdom from 
every other. Alishould fight for one great end and “ with 
weapons of precision.”’ 

Toecourtes, and harmony which prevailed throughout 
the day’s discussions exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
uions. Differences of views were freely presented. Some 
leaned toward broader proportions of evangelization, while 
others emphasized the value of educational work. Those 
who had reaped great harvests gave their reports without 
exultation, aud others appeared eager to learn any and 
every secret of success. The geveral feeling seemed to be, 
that while existing torns of work should not be curtailed 
the time had now cometo castia the net on all sides for 
4reater ingatherings of converts. It seems fairly safe to 
predict that the last seven years of the century—a sabbat- 
ical week of years we trust—will witness far greater 
results than have been known before. The many thou- 
s.nds now annually received in the Baptist and Methodist 
missions would look like an auspicious beginning. 

Meanwhile this first General Missionary Conference held 
in America has indicated that the cords and sinews of 
Christian Union are knitting more numerously and strongly 
in the foreign missionary work of the Churches than any- 
where else. There has been much said and written on the 
subject elsewhere, but here during the last week there has 
been a practical illustration the thing so greatly to be 
desired. 

When the Conference was ca.led there was no thought 
that it would become a permanent institution, but after 
the tide of interest nad been rising for two days and there 
seemed so much more to be considered, it was by a unani- 
mous vote that a committee representing the North and 
the South and the British Possessions was appointed to 
arrange for another conference to be held at such time and 
place as should seem to be wise. Altho the sessions of the 
second day had opened at 10 A.M., yet with only a recess of 
an hour, during which all present retired to an adjoining 
room where the Presbyterian Board had prepared a colla- 
tion, they were continued till nearly 6 P.M., when, after 
some hearty words of fellowship and Christian love and an 
earnest prayer, the Missionary Conference of 1893 was ad- 
journed. 

The Conference was followed in the evening by a popular 
missionary meeting held in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, the Rev. John Hall, pastor, in which addresses 





were made by the Rev. M. H. Houston, D.D., of Nashville, 
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Tenn.; the Rev. Dr. Mabie, of the Baptist Missionary 
Union, Boston; Mr. Robert E. Speer, of the Presbyterian 
Board; and the venerable hero of missions, the Rev. J. G. 
Paton, of the New Hebrides. 

The occasion received additional interest, especially in 
the number of attendants from Union, with a meeting of 
the New York Presbyterial Woman’s Board, appointed at 
the same hour and place. It was fitting the hero of the 
New Hebrides should have the last word of such a confer- 
ence. 

New YORK Ciry. 


+> 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
WOMAN'S BOARD. 


THE Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions was held in Park Street Church, Boston, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, January 11th and 12th. The 
Woman’s Board is the oldest of the three Woman’s Boards 
that work in conjunction with the American Board, the 
others being the Boards of the Interior and of the Pacific. 
Deliberative meetings of delegates were held on Monday 
and Tuesday, the first day being devoted to the interests of 
the Junior Work. Oo Tuesday reports were given, from 
the twenty-three Branches, including in their territory 
New England and the eastern portion of the Middle States 
running as far South as Washington and Eastern Virginia, 
and questions of interest were discussed. 

The topic proposed by the Executive Committee of the 
Board was: 

Woman’s Foreign Missidbnary Work in the Home 
churches during the next twenty-five years. (1) What 
place does it occupy at present ? (2) What place ought it 
to occupy ? (3) How can that place be secured ? 

The discussion of these questions brought out the fact 
that but about a sixth of the women of the Congregational 
churches included in this territory are connected with the 
Woman’s Board of Missions. 

Several other questions were proposed by Branches, and 
the outcome of the discussions seemed to show that 
another season of the year would be chosen for the meeting 
by the majority of delegates present; that it is better for 
each church to have its own auxiliary society; that the 
multiplication of branches in one State should be avoided ; 
and that the missionary magazines should not be offered 
for less than is aow charged for them. Many practical 
suggestions were also given on the other questions. 

During the public sessions, which opeved at ten and at 
two each day, Park Street Church was packed to over- 
flowing, the galleries were filled, and many stood in the 
aisles. The legend over the pulpit read, 

“*1868—W, B. M.—1893, 
Praise ye the Lord. 
Sing unto the Lord a New Song,” 
while appropriate texts, such as, ‘“ Thou shalt see greater 
things than these,” and ‘‘ Hitherto hath the Lord helped 
us,’’ were affixed to the galleries. 

Mrs. Judson Smith, President of the Board, presided 
with womanly grace and great sweetness of manner; and 
her corps of eflicient helpers deserve abundant praise for 
the admirable method with which the preparations for 
this big meeting were carried through down to the feeding 
of the many hundreds of delegates and visitors from out of 
town to whom luncheons were served. Badges abounded 
—for delegates, red; founders, white—and several white 
badges were to be seen on the platform ; while missiona- 
ries, Executive Committee of the Board, ushers and Branch 
officers not delegates, all had their distinctive color. 

The Treasurer’s report stated that donations for the year 
were $107,983.54 and legacies, $31,709.84. These with balance 
on hand, etc., amount, for the year, to $153,261.87. 

Naturally much of the first day was occupied with his- 
torical reviews of the work of the Board. Secretary Clark 
was welcomed with much enthusiasm and listened to with 
intense interest, he having fostered and encouraged the 
Board at the time of its formation, somewhat against the 
more conservative judgmentof Dr. Anderson and Secretary 
Treat, who, however, not long after confessed their con- 
version. 

Miss Abbie B. Child’s paper was of special interest and 
from it the following historical facts are gathered. 

The Board owes its first inception to Mrs, Albert Bowker, 
for many years its president and Mrs. Homer Bartlett its 
first treasurer. A missionary magazine roused the one and 
a sister’s attendance upon a missionary meeting the other. 
They prayed and planned together—meeting only rebuffs 
from clergymen, laymen and Boards. The first word of 
real approbation came from Dr. N. G. Clark, then Junior 
Foreign Secretary of the American Board, who remained 
their unfailing friend. ‘To bis fostering care in the early 
days,” says Miss Child, ‘‘his defense of our right to ex- 
istence, his private encouragement, aud public praise, and 
above all to his confidence in us, we owe more than we 
can tell.”’ 

A meeting for organization was held the first Tuesday in 
January, 1868, in Freeman Place Chapel. Forty women 
were present. Nine of the Board of twenty-eight officers 
elected in 1868 are still living—Mrs. Albert Bowker, Mrs. 
N. G. Clark, Mrs. C. P. Bush, Mrs. Wolcott Calkins, Mrs. 
Miron Winslow, Mrs. David C. Scudder, Mrs. J. A. Copp, 
Mrs. Henry F. Durant and Mrs. John Cummings. At the 
close of the third year there were 146 auxiliary societies and 
59 mission circles among children ; at the end of tie fifth 
year thenumber had more than doubled, and soit has in- 
creased until there are now 23 branchesand 1,700 organiza- 
tions including more than half the churches in our terri 
tory, having a membersbip estimated at 35,000 out of about 
220,000 femaie church members. 

The founders of the Board hoped with trembling to raise 
a thousand dollars the first year. Their receipts were 
$5,033.13. The next year this amount was more than 
doubled, it was trebled the following year—and since then 
it has increased, tho with a slight falling off at the end of 
each seven years. The largest amount in legacies for any 
one year was $31,000 in 1892. The total amount of receipts 
for the twenty-five years has been $2,041,995.86. The 











amount given in the thank-offering contribution on Thurs- 
day was over a thousand dollars. 

During the first year the Board assumed the support of 
seven missionaries and eleven Bible women, beginning the 
payment of their salaries the following year. This work 
has increased until the three Woman’s Boards conjointly 
provide for all the single women missionaries under the 
charge of the A. B.C. F.M. and a number of married 
women, all the girls’ boarding schools and portions of 
mixed schools and all the Bible women. The W. B. M. has 
sent out 213 missionaries, paying outfit and traveling ex- 
penses since 1872, equipped and supported 39 boarding 
schools, providing buildings for 26 at a cost of from $1,500 
to $16,000 each, for the Constantinople Home, $98,000. It 
has alsosupported in whole or part about 500 different day 
schools and nearly as many Bible women, together with 
medical and miscellaneous work amounting to thousands 
of dollars. 

Work among children is specially emphasized. Gifts 
from children’s circles alone have in some years amounted 
to from $10,000 to $12,000, Children trained in mission 
circles twenty-five years ago are now among the best 
workers of the Board in mission fields and at home; and 
four years ago, a special department for junior work was 
organized. 

In summing up the remarkable changes of the quarter of 
a century, Miss Child epecially notes the attitude of pas- 
tors, who, from looking askance at the Board’s work as it 
attempted to form auxiliaries in their churches row ask 
its missionaries into their pulpits at Sunday services and 
seek out its officers for addresses at their conferences ; and 
contrasts the first meeting numbering forty attendants 
with one lately held, which filled three churches. Its 
magazine now hasa circulation of 12,850, its children’s 
paper 13,000 subscribers, and its leaflets are distributed by 
tens of thousands. Finally, twenty-five years ago there 
was only one woman’s society, the “‘ Union,’’ established 
by Mrs. Doremus, beside the the W. B. M.; now there are, 
in addition to the Woman’s Board of Missions, forty-five 
well-equipped Boards in smooth running order. 

The evening reception, held at the Union Church (Dr. 
Boynton’s), was a very successful affair, where officers, 
friends, founders, missionaries and delegates of the Board 
met, ate and rejoiced together, the occasion beiog enliven- 
ed by happy speeches, notable among which was that of 
the venerable Dr. Paton, of the New Hebrides, who also 
addressed the meeting on Thursday morning, Secretary Al- 
den, Miss Dyer, of The Congregationalist, Miss Ellen C, 
Parsons, and Miss Whiting, of Wellesley College. 

The avowed purpose of the many missionary workers 
present at this Silver Wedding anniversary is to bring into 
line with themselves the other five-sixths of the women in 
the Congregational churches represented by the W. B. 
M., and make missionary workers of them. 
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RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF THE CENSUS. 


DR, H. K. CARROLL PRESENTS IT BEFORE THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN UNION. 








BY THE REV, JOHN B. DEVINS, 


THE second social meeting and collation of the Presby- 
terian Union for the season was held at Sherry’s, in Fifth 
Avenue, on Monday evening of this week. The music- 
al program was of a high order. The broadening ten- 
dency of the times was observed by the amendment pro- 
posed to the Articles of Government of the Union. Hith- 
erto membership has been limited to the Presbyterian 
Church, but according to the new article ‘‘ Any member of 
any Church belonging tothe Presbyterian order and Faith 
and belonging to the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, whether a 
baptized member or in full communion” is eligible to 
membership under certain conditions. 

“The Religious Aspect of the Last Census ”’ was the sub- 
ject under review, and the speaker for the evening was Dr. 
H. K. Carroll, of THE INDEPENDENT, who supervised the 
collection of the statistics of all the religious bodies in the 
United States for the Census of 1890. Dr. Carroll said that 
the Superintendent of Census, the Hon. Robert O. Por- 
ter, placed at his disposal all the facilities necessary to se- 
cure full and accurate results. Without his generous con- 
fidence and support the task could not have been accom- 
plished. 

After showing the aim of the last Census of 1890, the 
speaker explained the method pursued in gathering the re- 
ligious statisics, and thus presented the salient features, 
following this line of thought: 

The list of denominations represented is believed to be 
exhaustive. The aim was to make it so. Returns were 
sought for every denomination, regardless of the character 
of its faith or the fewness of its members. Thus Chinese, 
Buddhists, Mormons, Theosophists, Ethical Culturists, 
Communistic Societies and Spiritualists appear in the Cen- 
sus of 1890, as well as Methodists, Baptists and Presby- 
terians; Jewish congregations as well as Christian; 
Catholic as well as Protestant. Nor have independent or 
unattached congregations, undenominational chapels, mis- 
sions, and similar unclassified organizations been omitted. 
In some cases denominations appear which have no more 
than twenty-one members. One which had nineteen mem- 
bers was, with great reluctance, excluded. Twelve of 
these members were divided between two cities in Penn- 
sylvania, three were in Ohio, and four were in Missouri. 
The reason they could not be counted in the Census was 
because they had no organization, but constituted an er- 
ratic asteroid, wandering in the religious firmament in de- 
fiance of all rules of catalog. They are a branch of Re- 
formed Presbyterians. 

The first impression conveyed by the long list of separate 
denominations is that we have a varietyin our religion. 
Our citizens are free to choose a residence in any one of the 
fifty States and Territories, and to move from one to 
another as often as they havea mind to. There is even a 
wider range for choice and change in religion. One may 
be a Pagan, a Jew,ora Christian, or each in turn, If he is 


a Pagan he may worship in the numerous temples devoted 
to Buddha; if a Jew he may be of the Orthodox or Re- 
formed variety ; if a Christian he may select any one of 125 
or 130 different kinds or join every one of them in turn. 
He may be six kinds of an Adventist, seven kinds of a 
Catholic, twelve kinds of a Mennonite, or Presbyterian ; 
thirteen kinds of a Baptist; sixteen kinds of a Lutheran, 
or seventeen kinds of a Methodist. He may be a member 
of any one of 148 denominations, or of all in succession. 
If none of thesesuit him he still has a choice among 150 
separate and independent congregations, which have no 
denominational name, creed, or connection. Any resident 
of the United States is perfectly free to make himself at 
home with any of these religious companies, and to stay 
with each as long or as short a time as he will. We some 
times speak as tho there were not sufficient freedom of 
thought. Here are many phases of thought,and any man 
may pass without hindrance through them all. 

A closer scrutiny of the list, however, shows that many 
of these 143 denominations differ only in name. Without 
asingle change in doctrine or polity, the seventeen Metho- 
dist bodies could be reduced to three or four; the twelve 
Presbyterian to three, the twelve Mennonite to two, and 
soon. The differences in many cases are only sectional or 
historical. The slavery question was the cause of not a 
few divisions, and matters of discipline were responsible 
for a large number. 

A further examination of the denominational list reveals 
the significant fact that of the 143 denominations, 75 or 
more than half, are very small, no one of them having 
more than 10,000 members. Thirty-two of the seventy-five 
have less than a thousand each. The denominations hav 
ing as many as 25,000 and upward are forty in number. 
These 1orty denominations represent more than ninety-six 
per cent. of the aggregate of members. 

Among the denominations, the Roman Catholic stands 
first, as to communicants, having 6,228,354; the Methodist 
Episcopal, second, with 2,240,425; the regular Baptist 
(colored) third, with 1,314,42; the regular Baptist (South) 
fourth, with 1,271,002, and the Methodist Episcopal, South, 
fifth, with 1,209,976. The grand total for all denomina 
tions is as follows: organizations, 163,787; church edifices, 
139,832, with a seating capacity of 42,682,049; halls, school 
houses and private houses occupied as places of worship, 
23,453; value of church property (including only church 
edifices and their sites and furniture), $680,758,756 ; commu 
nicants or members, 20,488,797. Of the total of communi 
cants, considerable more than one-third are found in the 
five States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois and 
Massachusetts in the order named. 

According to these returns, nearly one persen in every 
three of our population is a member or communicant of 
one or another of the 143 denominations. This cannot, | 
suppose, be regarded as an unfavorable showing for the 
churches. If one-third in number of all the men, women 
and children are members or communicants, it follows that 
the great majority are to be counted as belonging to the 
religious populations. 

Comparing the census returns of 189) with such statis- 
tics as can be got from denominational sources, it appears 
that in the decade the Pro?estant Episcopal Church has a 
net gain of 165,000 members, or 48 per cent.; the Congrega 
tional, of 128,000, or 33 per cent.; the regular Baptists, 
North, South, and Colored, of 868,000, or 37 per cent.; the 
Lutherans, all branches, of 487,000, or 68 per cent.; the 
Presbyterians, all branches, of 365,000, or 39 per cent.; the 
Methodist Episcopal, of 522,000, or 30 per cent., the Metho 
dist Episcopal, South, of 488,000, or 57 per cent. These de 
nominations represented in 1890 an aggregate of 10,216,000 
communicants, against 7,202,000 in 1880, showing a net gain 
in the ten years of 3,014,000, or nearly 42 percent. As the 
growth of the population of the country in the same period 
was less than 25 percent., these Churches bave gained 17 
per cent. in excess of the increase of the popularion. It is 
not so easy to make a comparison for the Roman Catholie 
Church. The Census returns indicate a Catholic popula 
tion in 1890 less, by nearly 950,000, than that claimed by 
Catholic year books. It is quite probable that the figures 
given by these books for 1880 were likewise too high. On 
the basis of their returns, the increase for the decade was 
at the rate of 29 per cent. Of course some of the smaller 
denominations have made little or no gains. Thus the 
average percentage of the leading Churches as it has been 
given, will be reduced somewhat when all are included in 
the calculations. It will be less than 42, perhaps as low as 
35 or 33; but it will be larger than that representing the 
increase of population. 

Some of the most important results of the Census of the 
Churches are thus given in outline. large octavo of per 
haps a thousand pages will be required to present these 
resultsin detail. The religious iuterest of a nation of 
sixty-two and a half millions of souls are set forth in the 
numerous tables. No onecan study them witbout being 
profoundly impressed by the evidence they give of the re- 
ligious zeal and devotion of the people of the United 
States. Without a dollar from the public treasury they 
have provided 140,000 houses of worship, dedicated to this 
single purpose. They have taxed themselves to the ex- 
tent of more than 680,000,000 to build and furnish these 
churches, which they have, in effect, presented to the gen 
eral public. Accommodations sufficient for nearly 43,000,- 
000 persons are made free to all, and any who will may en- 
joy the services regularly maintained. 

But these Census statisties do not, and cannot, show 
fully what the Church is, and all that the Church does for 
the world. 


ihe 
> 





AT a meeting of the directors of Union Theological 
Seminary on the 10th of January, three directors were 
elected to fill vacancies, Dr. John Balcolm Shaw, pastor of 
the West Evd Presbyterian Church ; the Rev. Lewis Lamp- 
man, of Newark, N. J., and Dr. Henry D. Noyes, an elder 
in the Church of the Covenant. A committee was ap- 


pointed to prepare a minute on the death of Henry Day, 
the well-known lawyer, who had been adirector of the 





Seminary since 1870, 
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SUNDAY CLOSING HEARING IN WASH- 
INGTON. 


On Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of last 
week a committee of the House of Representatives in 
Washington gave hearings both for and against the Sun- 
day opening of the World’s Fair. It sat two hours each 
day. The first day was given to the representatives, from 
Chicago and elsewhere, of the Sunday opening movement; 
the next day was given to those who are opposed to it; 
Thursday was divided between the two, and Friday those 
in favor of opening gave the closing arguments. 

The hearing was with reference to the bill which has 
been introduced into the House for the repeal of the condi- 
tion of the appropriations to the World’s Fair requiring 
that the gates of the Exposition be closed on Sunday. 

Mayor Washburn, of Chicago, opened the hearing in 
favor of Sunday opening. Among the arguments pre- 
sented by him was one to the effect that the proviso was 
unconstitutional because it violated that provision of the 
Constitution which prohibits the establishment of any re- 
ligion by theState. He also set forth at length the argu- 
ment in favor of Sunday opening from the point of view of 
the workingman and common people. He was followed 
by Mr. Gompers, the President of the American Federation 
of Labor, who argued that Sunday was the best day for the 
laboring people to attend the Exposition. On the same 
side of the question appeared the Rev. A. T. Jones, repre- 
senting the Seventh Day Adventists and others. On 
Wednesday Colonel Shepard, representing the American 
Sabbath Union, spoke at length against the Repeal bill, 
He was followed by Joseph Cook, of Boston ; Dr. Mott, of 
New Jersey; Dr. T. S. Hamlin, of Washington, and others. 
Colonel Shepard said : 

** We represent the Christian sentiment of the United States of 
America. The secretary of the World’s Fair Commission has 
certified that there are on file petitions asking for this preserva- 
tion of the Sabbath by keeping the World’s Fair gates closed on 
Sunday, signed by more than twenty-five millions of our citizens. 
Was there ever an expression of public opinion through the 
method of petition equal to that before? No, Mr. Chairman, 
there was not.” 


Joseph Cook, in the course of a pointed argument, used 
these expressions : 

“Every advance toward the secularization of Sunday is an 
advance toward the enslavement of workingmen. Labor cannot 
afford to assist in bringing about a timein which it shall be paid 
only the wages of six days for the work of seven.” 

“Congress has no authority to appoint a day of working; it 
has to appoint a dayof rest. Seven States are to cover their ex- 
hibits on Sundays; the United States Government will cover its 
exhibit; England undoubtedly will cover hers. The practical 
upshot of Sunday opening will and must, therefore, be full pay 
for half show.” 

On the third day Bishop Hurst and Dr. McKim, of 
Washing‘on, Dr. Herrick Johnson and a number of others 
spoke in favor of Sunday closing. Dr. Johnson presented 
4 very strong reply to the arguments advanced by Mayor 
Washburn. He said in reply to the Mayor’s assertion that 
the great majority of the people demand Sunday opening, 
that there was no proof of this; on the contrary there was 
proof of the fact that twelve millions of church members 
in this country are in favor of closing the gates. 

Bishop Hurst, in his remarks, said : 

“ Was it the original intention that the Fair should be opened 
on Sunday? Mr. Chairman, I spent seven years of my life in 
studying Continental Sundays and witnessing a Continental Sab- 
bath, and [ do not believe that the American people want the 
World’s Fair open on Sunday. The consciences of the American 
people are not in harmony with Sunday opening, and I do not 
believe that the American people are willing to unite with the 
nations of Europe on the question of a Continental Sunday, and 
[ speak of a class who do not believe that Sunday should be 
desecrated.” 

Dr. Atterbury presented written protests from the Hon. 
John Bigelow, ex-Minister to France, and others. Mr. 
Bigelow wrote, that the question at issue was really 
whether Sunday was to be hereafter regarded as a day 
different from other days. The Chicago Exposition was 
nothing more nor less than a fair in the sense used in Eng- 
lish jurisprudence. Opening the Fair on Sunday would 
mean to the world that the great Republic cf America had 
culminated in the elimination of the Sabbath. 

Dr. W. W. Atterbury, of the New York Sabbath Com- 
mittee; Dr. J. H. Knowles and others spoke effectively for 
Sunday closing on the last day of the hearing. 

It is understood that a majority of the committee are 
opposed to the bill, and that it will probably not be re- 
ported. It having been intimated that the Directory of the 
Fair would find some way to open the gates, whether the 
Repeal bill should be passed or not, aresolution has been 
introduced into the House by the Hon. John B. Robinson, a 
member of the committee giving the hearing, calling upon 
the Attorney-General of the United States to sue for and 
recover the value of all souvenir coins issued to the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in case the Exposition for 
any reason whatever is not kept closed on Sunday 


2» 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


....Bethany Presbyterian Church, of Philadelphia, has 
at last accepted the resignation of Dr. Chapman, twice 
presented, that he night engage in work as an evangelist. 








....The Presbytery of Buffalo has voted respectfully to 
decline to consider overtures on revision of the Confession 
until it can be satisfied that they have been prepared in 
strict accordance with the provisions of the Constitution. 


.... The Evangelical Churches in Wilmington, Del., are 
making preparations for the evangelistic services to be 
held in that city by Messrs. Moody and Sankey. Union 
meetings are held in the evenings in the various churches. 


....The theological seminary of the Reformed (German) 
Church at Lancaster, Penn., has received #5,000 toward a 
fund for the newseminary building, This gift insures suc- 


cess in raising the amount necessary to give the seminary a 
home. 


-.»e-The Woman’s Home Missionary Societies of the 
Baptist, Congregational, Methodist and Presbyterian 
Churches of Chicago and vicinity, made a new point of de- 
parture in a union meeting, held on January 3d, at the 
Clark Street M.E. Church. Notwithstanding the bitter 
cold a large and interested company of leading workers 
from the different churches were present, and as each re- 
viewed the projects and plans and methods of her organiza- 
tion it was evident that all recognized that the wide fields 
which have opened for home work, within the last genera- 
tion, are fields that woman is especially fitted to cultivate. 
The mutual consultation was of great benefit and encour- 
agement to all. 


.--.Tbe origin of the name Salvation Army is given as 
follows in the ‘‘ Life of Katherine Booth ”’: 

“The General was preparing his annual appeal for Christmas, 
1877, and was pacing the room, discussing the various particu- 
lars. Seated at the table were his two indefatigable aides-de- 
camp, Mr. Bramwell and Mr. Railton. ‘What is the Christian 
Mission?’ was a question propounded by the circular. To this 
was proposed the reply, ‘A Volunteer Army.’ Pausing for a 
moment, and leaning over the shoulder of his secretary, the 
General picked up a pen, passed it through the word ‘ Volun- 
teer,’ and wrote above it ‘Salvation.’ All the trio agreed that 
the new name was nothing short of an inspiration.” 


.... The Presbytery of Philadelphia met in the Tenth 
Church, January 9th. The question of revision was taken 
up on the resolution offered by George Junkin, to the effect 
that it was inexpedient for the Presbytery to take any 
further action on the subject of revision. A paper was pre- 
sented by Dr. Craven proposing that the Confession re- 
main as it is as the bistoric symbol of the Church, and that 
the General Assembly be overtured to appoint a brief 
creed of doctrine to be proposed to every probationer pre- 
vious to his licensure, and to every minister, elder and 
deacon before ordination. After some discussion Dr. Reed 
offered a substitute ordering the taking up of the work of 
the Committee on Revisionin order and overture the next 
General Assembly to make such charges as may be ap- 
proved by a subsequent meeting in February. 


....The Board of Indian Commissioners held a meeting 
in Washington last week, at which were present the repre- 
sentatives of many benevolent societies which are inter- 
ested in the Indians. The meeting adopted a statement 
very warmly indorsing theadministration of General Mor- 
gan, and asking the President-elect to continue the same 
policy. They also expressed the view that appointments in 
the Indian service should be taken entirely out of politics; 
that the law for compulsory education should be enforced; 
that benevolent societies should increase their efforts; that 
the appointment of agents should be in the hands of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs ; that the issue of rations 
should come to an end; and that it is unjust to make old 
depredation claims a lien on Indian trust funds. 


....Much attention has been called to the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in regard to Sunday news- 
papers. The decision arose‘through the conviction, se- 
cured by the Law and Order Society of Pittsburg, of 
Thomas Matthews, publisher of the Pittsburg Sunduy 
Leader, Under the Act of 1794, which prohibits the fol- 
lowing of worldly pursuits on the Sabbath, save those that 
are an absolute necessity for the wants of the community, 
the Lower Court gave judgment against the paper on De- 
cember 27th, 1891. Appeal was taken tothe Supreme Court, 
and on January 3d, it rendered a decision supporting that 
of the Lower Court. The opinion by Chief Justice Paxson 
shows that there is no dispute about this; that the case 
comes directly within the Act of 1794 and the supplement- 
ary act of 1855. While it is scarcely possible that the fram- 
ers of the act contemplated the possibility of Sunday news- 
papers, still it must not be expected that the law be admin- 
istered to suit a particular case, or as the defendant thinks 
it ought to be administered. It then goes on to say: 

“It isour plain duty to enforce the act of 1794, as we find it 
upon the statute books. While the Sunday newspapers may be a 
great convenience to alarge portion, perhaps a large majority, of 
the people, it does not, in our opinion,come within the exceptions 
of the act of 1794. No one pretends that it is a charity, and we 
cannot say, as a matter of law, that it is a necessity. It isa con- 
venience—nothing more. We are of the opinion that the de- 
fendant was properly convicted. 

“The act of 1794 is a wise and beneficial statute, and we would 
regret to see it interfered with. We must, however, be allowed 
to express the fear that too literal an interpretation may create 
an antagonism that may lead to its repeal, or at least serious 
modification. There may be such a thing as excessive zeal in in- 
voking its penalties in extreme cases. The act is in more danger 
from its friends than from itsenemies. Judgment affirmed.” 
As aresult numerous efforts have been made to secure a 
repeal of the law, but as yet without success. 


....Mgr. Satolli received, last Saturday, the following 
cable dispatch from Rome : 

“The Apostolic Delegate is permanently established in the 
United States, and you are confirmed as the first delegate.” 
At the late meeting of the Archbishops in New York, they 
were asked their advice about the permanent establish- 
ment of an Apostolic Delegation, and declined to give an 
opinion until they had consulted their suffragans. The 
Pope has apparently concluded that they hesitated to ap- 
prove what might limit somewhat the exercise of their 
authority, and has taken definite action without waiting 
to receive their advice. This goes a step toward mak- 
ing the Catholic Church national, as in old Catholic 
countries, instead of a mere missionary jurisdiction. 
The conditions on which Dr. McGlynn was restored could 
not be published until time had elapsed for them to be 
received at Rome. They are now given as follows by Mgr. 
Satolli : 

**On the very day of the reconciliation of Dr. McGlynn with 
the Church public notice was given of it, with the statement 
that Mgr. Satolli had absolved from censure and reconciled Dr. 





McGlynn by special power for the purpose, requested from and 


granted by the Holy Father; and, moreover, that the absolution 
had been given because Dr. McGlynn had willingly accepted the 
conditions laid down by the Holy Father as necessary and suffi- 
cient. ; 

“ This information, so expressed, should have sufficed to satisfy 
every one with the reconciliation carried out by authority spe- 
cially delegated by the Holy Father and with the conditions 
called for by the Holy Father. 

“The conditions were in this form: Dr. McGlynn had pre- 
sented a brief statement of his opinions on moral economic mat- 
ters, and it was judged not contrary to the doctrine constantly 
taught by the Church and as recently confirmed by the Holy 
Father in the encyclical Rerum Novarum. 

“Also it is hereby publicly made known that Dr. McGlynn, 
besides professing his adherence to all the doctrines and teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church, has expressed his regret (saying that 
he would be the first to regret it) for any word or act of his that 
may have seemed lacking in the respect due to ecclesiastical 
authority, and he thereby intends to repair, as far as he can, any 
offense which may have been given to Catholics. 

“Finally, Dr. McGlynn has, of his own free will, declared and 
promised that, within the limits of a not long period of time, he 
will go to Rome in the spirit and intention which are becoming ~ 
toa good Catholic and a priest.” 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 29TH. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE LORD.—Zecnariau 4: 1-10. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.—Zech. 4: 6. 

NoTEs.—‘‘ The angel came again.” —Immediately 
after the previous visions, to continue his encouragement. 
“And waked me.”’—He felt as if coming out of a 
swoon. “ Candlestick,”—Rather, lampstand, as there 
are no candles. This is is an imaginative improvement on 
the type of the tabernacle lampstand. The picture is of a 
golden lampstand, high and resting on the ground, with 
seven branches strongly set around the central oil reser- 
voir. It seems as if seven pipes, rather than one, connect- 
ed this reservoir with each lamp, to insure a full supply, 
unnecessary in real goldsmith work, but effective in a 
vision. On each side is an olive tree, indicating that new 
olive oil could be made as fast as wanted and put in the 
reservoir. The meaning of the vision is that they must 
not be discouraged in building the temple, for they 
should finish it. As, for the holy lamp of gold, there 
was a full supply of oil provided through a sufficient res 
ervojr and seven times as many pipes as necessary to con 
duct it, and two olive trees, whose fruit provided oil; so 
God would provide all the strength and wealth 
necessary, all coming from him, but through the 
two olive trees, Zerubbabel and Joshua, one the ruler, 
the other the high priest, who represent the divine favor. 
———‘*‘ Seven pipes to each of the lamps.”—Not “to the 
seven lamps,” as in the Old Version, tho it would seem 
that the latter was enough.——* 0 great Movntain.”— 
Of difficulties that discouraged them.———“ He shall bring 
forth the headstone.”—He shall finish the temple. 
“With shoutings.”’—In an Eastern building great shouting 
marks all work, especially anything significant, like begin- 
ning or ending.———“ Grace, grace unto it.’’—Prayer for 
God’s favor. “Who hath despised ?””—W hat faithless, 
discouraged Jews, such as wept at first.———“ They shall 
see the plummet.’’'—He encourages them to believe that 
they shall see Zerubbabel, who began the work, test it with 
the plummet at the end, to sce if the walls are all straight. 
** These seven,’’—This is a v ry difficult passage to 
put into its right connection. Perhaps there is to be a full 
stop after “‘ Zerubbabel.’? And then the explanation made 
by the angel begins and continues through the chapter—so 
as to read: ‘‘ These seven (the seven of chap. 3: 9) are the 
eyes of the Lord,” etc. 

Instruction.—It is well to keep one’s eyes open to see in- 
visible things. Zechariah saw much that no mere physical 
eye could see. He saw the image of great success, through 
God’s help, where a merely mortal eye could see only dis- 
couragement. We are to see the signs of God everywhere 
and then, like the prophet, tell others that we see beyond 
earth into the realm of God’s glory. 

Ask questions. That is a good scholar who is not afraid 
to ask, and get all the information he can. The teacher’s 
first business is not to keep order, but to teach; the schol 
ar’s, not to be orderly but to learn. 

Beyond all human might, beyond kings or congresses, is 
God: The chief powers of the earth are not armies, but 
ideas and principles, and the Ged who embodies them. 
Spiritual forces rule the world, and God chief, the master 
of all spiritual forces. 

Who need be discouraged when God supplies grace and 
strength? The oil of grace he will provide. We can trust 
him anf keep at work at our building. 

If one is at school, or on any long task, it leoks a long 
way ahead before one gets through; but the oil will flow 
down drop by drop, and at last the work will be done. 
Never be discouraged while God is on your side. Expect 
success, Be an optimist always, if God is with you. Then 
all things ure yours. 

We make too much of difficulties. They are. to be con- 
quered. God does not mind them; why should we? 

Who is it that keeps watch over his people, and all their 
labors’? It is God, who is symbolized by the seven eyes. 
His eyes are everywhere. Are we in danger’ He sees it. 
Are we attacked ? Heseesit. Are we nearly overcome? 
He sees it. And he will give all needed help. The eyes of 
the Lord are on the righteous, and his ear is open to their 
cry. 
Zerubbabel, who began the work fourteen years before, 
was to finish it. God would honor his faithful servant, tho 
after years of labor. Nobody deserves honor or success 
who will not keep on his work undiscouraged. 

But how useful were the preachers, the prophets, who 
kept ruler and people up to the mark by their encourage- 
ment, and would not let them forget God. 
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Missions. 
THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


Hopeful Signs in Japan, 


WORK AMONG THE EDUCATED IN INDIA. 
CONTINUED PERSECUTION IN TURKEY. 


LETTERS FROM MANY MISSIONARIES. 











Prof. Isaac T. HEADLAND, Peking, China, 
The Rev. J. L. DEARING, Yokohama, Japan, 
JuLius Sorger, D.D., Hakodate, Japan, 
The Rev. F. G. HARRINGTON, Yokohama, Japan, 
The Rev. J. 8S. CHANDLER, Madura, India, 
The Rev. C. P. Harp, Jabalpur, India, 
H. J. Bruce, D.D., Satara, India, 
J. H. SHepp, D.D., Urumia, Persia. 
H. N. Barnum, D.D., Harpft, Turkey, 
The Rev. W. C. Dewey, Mardin, Turkey, 
Miss Matrre R. Wy wie, Latakia, Syria, 
The Rev. A. W. CLARK, Prague, Austria, 
Mrs. CAROLINE L. GoopENoUGH, Umvote, Natal, 
The Rev. HuGn Goupir, Creek Town, Old Calabar, 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 
“December. 
1892. 


~ | Financial Year to Dec. 30th. 
1901. | 1802, 


1891, 
Amer. Board. $78,728 68) $73,996 50 $190,690 84/$211,061 53—4 mos. 
Amer. Bapt. | 
Miss. Union 27,326 44) 24,418 85) 168,863 07) 171,087 45-9 mos. 
Dom. & For. 
Miss. Soc’y | | | 
(Prot. ae ) 6,834 47) 13,200 29) 34,588 30) 43,315 79—4 mos. 
Meth. Epis..., 25,396 50) 16,604 53) 35,167 08) 25,560 13—2 mos. 
M. E., South. 109,056 35) 78,473 89) 235,820 83) 248,770 61—9 mos. 
Presb. (N’th). 100,407 20] 60,601 34) 339,496 25] 303,288 58—8 mos. 
<< Inited 5,941 75) 4,936 20) 61,840 20) 60,841 41—8 mos. 
Ref. (Dutch). 16,376 22) 8,182 68) 67,814 81; 56,831 18—8 mos. 
Ref. (Germ’p) 2,457 60) 1,365 07 2,152 41) 9,915 88-7 mos. 
Luth’r’n Gen. 
Ll 2,117 46) 1,716 83) 35,119 07) 32,890 39--9 mos. 
Universalist . 156 00) 56 60 383 50! 363 51-3 mos. 


OuR mission letters open this month with one from Pro- 
tessor Headland, of Peking University, telling of the value 
to mission work of the Parliament of Religions, to be held 
‘n Chicago this summer. The Rev. J. L. Dearing speaks 
of religious observance in Japan, showing the essential 
spiritual nature of the people. Dr. Julius Soper describes 
the Hokkaido and mission work there, and the Rev. F. G. 
Harrington shows the hopeful signs of work in that Em- 
pire. From India the Rev. J. S. Chandler writes of Vaish- 
navism as held by an educated Hindu, the Rev. C. P. Hare 
compares success among the highly educated with that 
among the more ignorant, and Dr. H. J. Bruce gives the 
story of the conversion of a Brabmin and the persecution 
that followed, until the strong arm of the English Govern- 
ment intervened for his protection. Dr. J. H. Shedd, of 
Urumia, tells how the cholera increased in Persia in conse- 
quence of the fanaticism of the Moslems, while the Chris- 
tian communities were comparatively free because of their 
obedience to the laws of health. A new story of the inter- 
ference of the Turkish Government with the Protestant 
communities is told by Dr. H. N. Barnum, of Harput, 
which is supplemented by one from Miss Mattie R. Wylie, 
of Latakia, Syria. The Rev. W. C. Dewey gives an 
encouraging report of the work in Mesopotamia. Mrs. 
Goodenough, of South Africa, sends us a charming 
sketch of daily mission life among the Zulus, and the Rev. 
Hugh Goldie tells of a communion season in Old Calabar. 
Next month we shall add some columns of Home Mission- 
ary Intelligence, that our readers may get a glimpse of 
world-wide missions. 


CHINA. 
NEEDS OF THE MISSION FIELD. 


BY ISSAC T, HEADLAND, 


Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Peking University. 


THE recent great movement in connection with the 
World’s Fair called the ‘ Parliament of Religions,” by 
which it is proposed to have representatives not only from 
all Protestant, Roman Catholic, Greek and other Christian 
Churches, but also from Mohammedan, Jewish, Buddhist 
Confucianist, Brahman, Shintoist, and as many other 
religions as possible, seems to us to be most oppor- 
tune and most happy, and instead of being an injury may 
be made one of the most serviceable of all great movements 
of modern times. 

Without noticing particularly the stimulating.influence 
of such a movement on religious life and activity, on the 
union of sects, the development of broader views, religious 
progress, human brotherhood, religious philosophy, indus- 
try, science, literature, art, architecture, or life, allow me 
afew words as to the way it may influence and benefit the 
cause of missions. 

1. It will reveal the power of non-Christian religious sys- 
tems. 

One of the first requisites in a general is to judge of the 
strength of his antagonist. This, it may be said, at pres- 
ent no Christian missionary isable to do. The only apolo- 
gists heathen religions have had betore the world have 
been their enemies. Now it has been said, and truly, that 
“the only one who can truly represent a faith is a believer 
in that faith.’”” By the ‘‘Parliament of Religions’ it is 


proposed that each religion may have a representative of 
its own to set it forth to the world. 

2. It will reveal more clearly the weakness of non-Chris- 
tian religious systems. 





By this we do not mean that the weaknesses of non- 
Christian religious systems are not sufficiently apparent at 
present. They are. A religious system may be never so 
good in its teaching ; but if it does not lead the people to a 
higher and better life, if it does not contribute largely 
toward the civilization of the country, it is a failure. Sel- 
dom does a country go much beyond its priesthood in 
civilization. ‘‘ Like priest, like people.” The priests of 
both Buddhism and Taouism are in many cases foul,and in 
most cases unclean. But the greatest weakness of a system 
usually appears in the weakness of its strongest argument. 

3. It will correct many errors that are rife among Chris- 
tian people. 

There are times when the best of us become discouraged 
because of the slow progress of mission efforts. For many 
years we have sung: 

“The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone.” 

But we have not carefully inquired what this ‘‘ wood and 
stone’? represent to him. We talk in set phrases of the 
“benighted heathen,” the ‘‘ heathen darkness,”’ the ‘‘ig- 
norance and superstition,’ and the ‘‘ dense darkness ’”’ of a 
people of whom we are, for the most part, not very well- 
informed ; and who, from the standpoint of age, have a 
right to, and do, look upon it as simply the babble of chil- 
dren; while they, in their ignorance and self-conceit, are 
using the same set phrases about us. Such a meeting as 
this would tend to dispel much of this ‘‘ dense darkness ”’ 
on all sides of the world. ~ 

When we noticed that there was opposition by some to 
this movement, it made us think of the following from the 
Persian Scriptures : 

“Have the religions of mankind no common ground? Is there 
not everywhere the same enrapturing beauty, beaming forth from 
many thousand hidden places? Broad, indeed, is the carpet 
which God has spread, and beautiful the colors which he has 
given it. There is but one lamp in this house,in the rays of 
which, wherever I look, a bright assembly meets me. 

* Seest thou two or three imbeciles who hold the world between 
their two hands, and who in their ignorance believe themselves 
the wisest inthe universe? Be not disturbed that they regard all 
as heretics who are not simpletons.” 

The Hindu asks: * Whatis religion?’ And answers: ‘It 
is tenderness toward all creatures.”’ Again he says: ‘‘ The 
object of all religions is alike. All men seek the object of 
their love, and all the world is love’s dwelling.”’ 

The Buddhist tells us that religion ‘‘ is the perfect agree- 
ment of the will with the conscience.” ‘‘ The root of reli 
gion is to reverence one’s own faith, and never to revile 
that of others.” 

The Confucianist says: ‘‘ Religions are many and differ- 
ent, but reason is one. Weareall brethren.” 

We ought not to be narrower than those from whom we 
have quoted. We have no reason to fear while we have 
Christ as our leader, Christianity as our religion, and the 
whole civilized world about us as believers. Truth will 


prevail. Christ will conquer. Jehovah will reign, for his 
“ Word is truth.” 
Peking University. a. ee 
JAPAN. 


RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES. 


BY THE REV. JOHN. L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


It is a generally received notion that, while the better 
educated of the Japanese put little confidence in the old 
religions, yet among the lower classes and more ignorant 
the adherence to the old beliefs is still strong. While 
this is in a degree true, yet how little the truly religious 
element enters into these observances is illustrated in the 
following results of personal observation. These exam- 
ples illustrate different characteristic modes of religious 
observance, and also have a meaning from the fact that 
they were observed in those portions of Japan where 
Christianity has as yet exerted no influence and has not 
yet become known. 

In a month spent at a little fishing village during the 
fishing season, the boats were off every day of the month 
except one, that day was the festival of the patron God of 
Fishermen. On that day, according to ancient custom, 
they must worship the god and abstain from work. Early 
in the morning a little sbrine was placed on the beach by 
priests to save the sailors the trouble of going to the tem- 
ple ; but, as far as I could see, there was not a single act of 
worship at the shrine. Another shrine was placed at the 
entrance to the temple: but this seemed alike neglected. 
The men spent the most of the day in cleaning their boats 
and putting them inorder. A stroll through the village 
at evening showed that the rest of the time was spent 
largely in drinking. The day was evidently a day of rest 
for the most part; rest needed, no doubt ; but the religious 
element was entirely wanting beyond the name. Many a 
festival day is scrupulously observed in some way like the 


r above, but the old spirit of worship has entirely disap- 


peared. 

Ata neighboring village near the seashore, on the top 
of a hill in a pine grove, there appears a single large rock 
of several tons’ weight protruding through the soil. No 
others are to be seen on the hill. On account of the pecu- 
liar situation of this large rock on top of the hill and alone, 
the people had been led to attach a sacred meaning to it; 
and it was pointed out as having been placed there by a 
hero of great strength ages ago, who had now become a 
god. A simple shrine had been erected near it, and a few 
little round stones had been placed upon the larger one, 
asa sort of offerings by those who desired from the god in- 
creased strength for themselves. But the evidences of true 
worship were slight. I observed many come to view the 
stone. A few questions showed that all thoroughly be- 
lieved in the legend. Even my helper, an earnest Chris- 
tian, thought it undoubtedly true that the old warrier put 
the great rock there. I observed not a single indication of 
worship on the part of any one. There are all over Japan 











various natural objects peculiarly tocated or possessing 
some peculiar feature, around which tradition has woven 
some story connecting the object with some god. The tra- 
dition is still handed down and believed, but worship has 
become nominal, or ceased. A sacred spring was visited 
near the temple. It is said to have been flowing 1,600 years, 
and is the gift of the patron god of the temple near. It 
flowed abundantly, and along the side of the little stream 
flowing from it were little sheds with straw matting cover- 
ing the floor. On these men and women could recline and 
let their faces lie in the running water ; for it is said that 
this sacred spring is certain to cure all diseases of the eye. 
One large stone tablet near, erected years ago as an offering 
of gratitude to the god for a cure of bad disease of the eye 
by the use of these waters, is the only recognition of the 
god beyond the sacred name which the spring bears. It is 
evidently a mineral spring of some power. Patients come 
from allover Japan. The water was carried away and 
used elsewhere. Every one asserted the value and power of 
the spring, and was glad to tell of its remarkable cures 
and strange peculiarities. The religious features were less 
dwelt upon, and evidently less thought of and appreciated. 

This spring may illustrate a class of objects which in and 
of themselves possess power. The true explanation of the 
power has not been understood in the fact, and has hence 
been attributed to divine origin. However much of true 
worship there may have existed in the fact, most of it has 
lost its life and power now, and only the practical results 
are appreciated and dwelt upon. 

While the old religions are far from dead and in some 
places possess much of life at present, these observations in 
a place where the old teaching has not even bad to meet 
Christianity and new methods of thought,seem to show the 
lack of a vital principle to keep them alive. They empha- 
size the need of a personal and divine Savior for every man 
as the key to the problem in Japan and point out the 
secret of power which the Christian worker must ever hold 
before his eyes. Said a Japanese of considerable learning 
to me the the other day, a man who had studied carefully 
various religious beliefs without as yet accepting any, 
“Unitarianism can never accomplish much in Japan.” 
“Why »” *‘ Because it is a man-made religion. The Japa- 
nese must have areligion from God.”’ Significant words 
and of deeper meaning than he himself realized. It must 
be a religion from God and revealed through Jesus Christ. 

Yokohama. 


THE HOKKAIDO (YESSO). 


BY JULIUS SOPER, D.D., 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





Hokkaido, formerly known as Yesso,is the most north- 
erly and the second largest island of Japan. As yet it is 
but sparsely settled. The inhabitants include a remnant 
of the aborigines of Japan, the Ainos, numbering about 
15,000, living mostly along the seacoasts, in villages. Some- 
what of a cross between the Esquimo and the American 
Indian, they are fast passing away, and in a few years will 
either become entirely extinct, or amalgamated with the 
incoming Japanese immigrants or colonists. Smallpox, 
cholera and Japanese sake—rice-beer—are playing havoc 
withthem. A Mr. Batchelor and a Mr. Nettleship, mis- 
sionaries of the Church of England, are working among 
them, tho with little success, Mr. Batchelor having pre- 
pared adictionary of the language, as well as several other 
books—among others a translation of the four Gospels. As 
yet, however, only a very few converts have been made. 

The Hokkaido is fast becoming populated by colonists 
from the southern islands of Japan, drawn hither by the 
fisheries industry, the mineral resources (coal especially 
abundant), and the agricultural prospects. The Govern- 
ment is offering every inducement and granting every 
facility possible, and about twenty years ago established 
an Agricultural College at Sapporo, with Dr. Clark, of 
Amherst College, as its first president. It has also of late 
established four or five settlements in the central agricul- 
tural districts of the islands, for soldiers and their families. 
The Government gives each family from twelve to fifteen 
acres of land, building a substantial frame house, furnish 
ing monthly rations of rice, and giving from three to seven 
cents per head daily (according to length of service) for a 
term of ten years, provided each family clears and culti- 
vates its allotment of land, and the soldier of the family 
holds himself ready for service. Each family is to hold its 
land in ‘‘ fee simple” at the expiration of the ten years, and 
the soldier relieved from further service. These farmer- 
soldiers attend dress-parade twice a week at the headquar- 
ters of the settlement, and are liable to be called into active 
service at any moment. Military officers have charge of 
these settlements. They are supported directly and fully 
by the Government. These families raise wheat, barley, 
millet and vegetables. 

The first missionary work in the Hokkaido was due to the 
influence of President Clark of the Agricultural College, 
who organized a class of students for the special study of 
the Bible. As the result a score or more of the most prom- 
ising of them made a confession of their faith in Christ. 
At the suggestion of Dr. Clark they invited the Rev. Dr. 
M. C. Harris, of the Methodist Episcopal Mission, to be 
with them. Dr. Harris and his wife went there in the 
winter of 1873-’74 and remained four years. On account of 
the smallness of the population these young men decided 
to unite with no particular branch of the Church, but form 
a Christian society among themselves. This continues to 
the present, numbering over 250 members, and has as its 
acting pastor, Mr. Oshima, a professor in the college. Of 
late years, however, several different denominations have 
come into that section and organized churches in Sapporo 
—Episcopalians, Presbyterians and Methodists. There are 
also Roman Catholics and Russo-Greeks at work. The 
Methodist Christians, numbering about thirty, have re- 
cently built and dedicated a neat chapel without any help 
from the missionary society, and hope to assume the en- 
tire support of their pastor ina short time. In all the 
Methodist mission has over 300 members and looks upon 
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its work as very hopeful and encouraging as do all the 
other missions. 

There is a general understanding among the missionaries 
here, that in the smaller towns of the island, only one 
mission shal! enter and carry on the work—the first one 
entering shall have the right of way. This is being ad- 
hered to in a good measure. The larger towns are open 
for all—common sense, Christian grace and fraternal feel- 
ing must govern in such cases. 

The Japanese in these parts, are as a rule freer from prej- 
udice, and more willing to listen to the Gospel, than in 
many other parts of Japan. The Buddhists, however, are 
active and alert. They are already on the field preaching 
and building temples. The field is ripening for the ‘“ har- 
vest.” 

Hakodate. 


HOPEFUL SIGNS IN BAPTIST WORK IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. F. G. HARRINGTON, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





Among these I may mention first a greater ability to do, 
and a greater activity in doing direct evangelistic work. 
This is not confined to any one part of the Empire, but is 
true of all our stations in Japan. From Nemuro in the 
far north to the far-away southern Loo Choo Islands, 
wherever Baptist missionaries have established stations 
and begun work, active endeavors are being made 
to firmly establish and wisely extend such work. From 
all these widely separated stations, Nemuro being in north 
latitude 43° 25', east longitude 145° 30’, while the Loo Choo 
Islands are situate! about north latitude 26°-27°, and east 
longitude 128°, good tidings come of active evangelistic 
work being done, and of the people listening readily to the 
glad tidings of peave and salvation. The Rev. T. Kawa- 
katsu, who is employed by the Missionary Union as an 
evangelist, has been actively engaged in evangelistic workin 
different parts of the Empire, and is now on an evangel- 
istic tour to the Loo Choo Islands. He is a much esteemed 
worker, having been Dr. Nathan Brown’s assistant in pre- 
paring his excellent Japanese translation of the New Tes- 
tament. He is also an excellent preacher, well versed in 
the Sacred Scriptures, well able to help and strengthen the 
native churches, and zealous in the proclamation of the 
good tidings to those who are yet in darkness and the 
shadow of death. During the past year his time and 
strength have been given to evangelistic work. 

The Baptist missionaries in Japan are for the most part 
in fairly good health, and, with the rapid lapse of time, 
are gradually becoming better able to use the language, 
better acquainted with the people, their customs, habits 

_of thought and life, and with the different phases of mis- 


* sion work: and, consequently, better able to do active 


and aggressive evangelistic work. Time and space will 
not permit an exhaustive statement of the evangelistic 
work being done by the different missionaries and by their 
helpers, and I can merely mention the facts that have been 
brought more particularly to my notice. From Nemuro 
in the extreme north, Rev. W. B. Parshley and his helper, 
Mr. Serata, have been making extended and lengthy evan- 
gelistic tours, in which they have reached not only villages 
of Japanese, to whom the Gospel is indeed a new revela- 
tion, but have seen scattered huts or small hamlets of the 
aborigines of Japan, the rude aud uncivilized Ainu race. 
The free scattering of the seeds of truth and life, whether 
by spoken word or written tract or translated Gospels, can- 
not fail to bear fruitage in those northern towns and vil- 
lages. 

In our next most northern. stations, Aachinohei and 
Morioka, Rev. S. W. Hamblin, of the Sendai station, has 
been doing evangelistic work along with his helpers, and 
seems much encouraged, regarding the outlook in those 
districts as increasingly hopeful. He is a laborer whose 
praise is in the mouths of his co-workers in Japan. In 
Sendai, the Rev. E. H. Jones is laboring with even more 
than his usual zeal and devotion, making missionary tours 
and doing a great deal of hard, wearisome evangelistic 
labor in the villages and hamlets around Sendai, besides 
attending to the regular work in S ndai. 

He realizes how difficult it is to procure efficient native 
helpers, and has been much hampered in his work because 
of this inability to secure reliable assistants. But he be- 
lieves most heartily in direct evangelistic work, and is an 
unwearied toiler in this broad harvest field, believing that 
the fields are already white unto the harvest. May he have 
miny sheaves of ripened grain to lay down at the feet of 
the great Lord of the harvest! 

But space and time fail me to tell of the work being done 
in Tokio and the stations connected therewith, of Yoko- 
hama and its outlying stations of Kobe and Osaka and 
the broad field they control, of Chofu and Shimonoseki 
and the work in the Loo Choo Islands. All this must be 
passed by for the present, as well as other hopeful signs in 
Baptist mission work in Japan. I need only entreit our 
Baptist churches in America not to weary in well doing, 
but to magnify their calling by, in every deed, becoming 
co-workers with Christ, God’s missionary to fallen man, 
and by multiplying an hundredfold their endeavors to 
hasten on that happy time, that Golden Age, when peace 
shall reign on earth and the glory of the Lord shall flood 
the world, Brethren and sisters in the dear Home Land 
pray for us, work with us, that by and by you may unite 
with us in the joy of the Harvest Home 

Yokohama. 


INDIA. 
VAISHNAVISM AS HELD BY AN EDUCATED 
HINDU. 
BY THE REV. J. S. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board, 
THE worshipers of Vishnu hold to five principles: 


1, Creation. This is not a creation of something from 
nothing, for nothing is ever added to the universe, nor can 





anything be subtracted from it. Vaishnavism holds to 
the conservation of matter, as well as of energy. It is 
simply the evolution of forms and beings in everlasting 
succession. 

2. Development. After creation the individual is carried 
forward to maturity, and developed to the extent of its 
nature. The distinction between animate and inanimate 
things is not very clear, because the souls of men and 
animals may be in any inanimate object. 

8. Evolution. Death brings a change of form, and the 
being may become any other form of being. There is no 
such thing as a separation of body and spirit, but only a 
change of form without separation. A man may become 
an animal or anything else, but he continues in an evolu- 
tion through many forms. 

4. Quiescence. Between the state of evolution and the 
last state there is a period of rest. 

5. Absorption. This is the touch of God upon the indi- 
vidual, by which the individual is changed into the being 
of God himself, and becomes a part of God. 

God is not personal ; e. g., he has no attributes, but is the 
negation of all attributes. 

God is sexless. Christianity uses the masculine pro- 
noun with reference to him and calls him by the masculine 
term, father ; whereas Hinduism, whether Vaishnavism or 
Saivism, refers to God, as he, she or it, indifferently. 

As against Saivism, Vaishnavism holds that Vishnu is the 
author of all five of the states of being mentioned. Saivism 
magnifies Siva as the destroyer, or the cause of the soul’s 
evolution from this life into some other. Saivism also 
makes God personai by attributing to him attributes. So 
much for Vaishnavism. 

A recent writer has declared in print that aman may 
attain to true wisdom and be a good Hindu without ever 
going into a temple,or believing ia the Puranams— the bis- 
tories of the doings of the gods. The temples and Pura- 
nams, he says, are for Sudras (the lowest of the four groups 
of castes)and women. But Sudras have already won for 
themselves an honorable position in the community by 
their educational attainments and general ability, aud 
women are slowly coming forward to receive an education 
and secure for themselves a better chance of attaining 
knowledge, so that according to that writer himself the 
time must be coming when there will be no need of tem- 
ples and gods with their vile histories for any class of 
Hindus. 

He has “ builded better than he knew.”’ Christianity is 
rapidly unfitting the women aud Sutras, and indeed every 
other caste, high and low, for-the temples with their 333,- 
000,000 gods and the Puranams that describe them. 

Madura. 





AMONG INDIA’S HIGH AND LOW. 


BY THE REV. C. P. HARD, 


Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


It is propable that missionary success is as great among 
the highly educated as among the ignorant; that is, among 
high castes as among low. In this investigation we must 
weigh numbers. Th-+ highly educated are a small fraction 
of the population. Yet look around in the provinces and 
we see many native Christians prominent. Mr. Mukerjee, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Theological Seminary at 
Bareilly, hasstruck off a two-page summary of his notes on 
this point during fourteen months, marking and giving us 
the names of twenty-six very prominent persons whose 
baptism within that period he has chanced to see reported 
in two or three Indian papers which are taken by him. He 
claims that the visible results have been as great in propor- 
tion to numbers amo g the very highly educated as among 
the ignorant. The Pioneer, of Allahabad, claimed as the 
really Government organ, at hand for to-day, has a column 
devoted, telegram, to the opening of our native Christian 
college at Lucknow, by Sir Auckland Colvin, the Lieuten- 
ant Governor of the 44,000,000 in the Northwest Provinces, 
on the Bist of October; that is, the formal declaration 
of the completion of the new buildings. The reporter 
thinks it is a splendid structure. His Honor expressed the 
great pleasure he had in being present, assigning reasons 
for the satisfaction it afforded him: first, beciuse he had 
been brought into close relations with the promoters of 
the college, in respect to having had the privilege of grant- 
ing the site on which the college stood, the conditions of 
the grant having been abundantly fulfilled by the trustees. 
He had, ever since his arrival in India, witnessed with 
much satisfaction the aid which missionaries in general 
gave to the Government inan educational connection, and 
he complimented the missionaries of the Methodist Epis 
copal Church, in especial, on their efforts, so constantly 
put forth, inthe interests of the people. His Honor re- 
ferred to the eloquent speech of the Rev. T. J. Scott, D.D., 
the representative of the trustees, to whom he had just 
listened, as well-nigh covering all the ground of remarks 
on education which he had thought of making. 

We need vot give details of all the glory of the surround- 
ings which the management used with utmost effect— 
band music, fireworks, etc. We congratulate the North- 
west Provinces upon this Christian college, and refer to it 
all critics of the Methodists who are gathering in the 
scores of thousands of converts from the depressed classes, 
asonly one, tho perhaps the highest, of the many schools 
in all grades for the multitudes whom God is giving us, 
With our pastoral crook we cro-sed over the brook,and now 
we are turned into bands. 

At least henceforth there are to be five annual confer- 
ences, and Bishop J. M. Thoburn, D.D., Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in India and Malaysia, in- 
formed the last General Conference that the sun does not 
set in the morning; that, being interpreted, means that 
we are going to have a good time in spite of the world, the 
flesh and the Devil and critics. He evidently thinks that 
Isaiah said rightly, concern ng our Lord, that he shall not 
fail nor be discouraged. These five conference are about 
beginning their sessions, the Bombay Conference, which 





consists of our territory in this Nerbudda Valley with the 
addition of the Bombay and Scinde Districts, to meet in 
Bombay the last week in December ; the South India, that 
is Madras with Hyderabad, to come up to the same city to 
save time and accommodate episcopal dates in the North. 
So the term “‘ North India Conference’ applies to the ter- 
ritory original in 1856, and ‘the South India,” instead of 
being all India, etc., not in the original garden, is the ex- 
treme point of the peninsula. In addition to the five con- 
ferences, the Malaysia Mission is a factor, reaching from 
Singapore north, and to the great islands south and 
toward China. 
Jabalpur, 


CONVERSION OF A BRAHMIN AT KARAD. 





BY H. J“ BRUCE, D.D., 


Missionary of the American Board 





The city of Karad, one of our out-stations thirty-two 
miles south of Satara, has been the scene of considerable 
excitement during the last few weeks. The occasion of 
this was the conversion of a young Brahmin. Karad was 
occupied as an out-station about eight years ago,but this is 
the first conversion we have had there. It is a strong 
Brahminical place, and our proud Brahmin friends felt 
quite at their ease concerning us and our work, being as 
sured that it was impossible for a Brahmin to be converted 
to Christianity. Hence this conversion was to them a sud- 
den surprise, which touched their pride and stirred the 
depths of their indignation. 

Govindraw, the convert, has been listening attentively to 
the truth for some months. Nicodemus-like. he would 
come to our preacher’s house by night to read and study 
the Word of God. Well knowing the persecution he would 
have to endure if he openly professed Christ, he feared to 
take that step. He was employed in a municipal toll- 
house, and his first thought was to resign his position and 
leave the place before bis baptism. As this would leave 
him, temporarily at least, dependent upon the mission for 
support, we strongly urged him not to resiga his position, 
but come out and boldly receive baptism, leaving the con- 
sequences with God. He finrily decided to de this, and 
taking a few days’ leave of absence he came to Satara, was 
examined by the church, and publicly professed his faith 
in Christ by receiving baptism. His stay at Satara, where 
he met many Christian friends, was a help to him, and he 
returned to Karad stronger for the trials that were before 
him. 

It was not long before the storm burst upon him. At 
first the Municipal Committee would not allow him to re 
turn to his work, but proposed to dismiss him summarily 
I sent a message to the committee that, unless he was re 
stored to his work, I should take the case to the Collector 
immediately ; that I did not think that the Government of 
India would consider that one of its servants becoming a 
Christian was sufficient cause for his summary disinissal. 
He was then allowed to return to his work, and for some 
days he had no more trouble in that direction. But insults 
were heaped upon him, and abusive language applied to 
him which cannot be repeated. Our preacher, too, was 
treated with great indignity. Once he was stoned, and the 
disturbance was so great that for a time he had to suspead 
his street preaching. 

Govindraw was approached many times by those who 
tried to persuade him to renounce Christianity and return 
to Hisduism. Offers were freely made to provide all the 
costs of the ‘ceremony of purification,’’ and he was urged 
to bring some charges against the Christians as an excuse 
for leaving them. But he replied that he had do: e nothing 
wrong, and had no need of their ‘‘ purification.” 

One more attempt to remove Govindraw from his work 
was made by the Municipal Committee, with a refinement 
of cruelty and ingenuity which is peculiar to Hindus. The 
toll house at which he was employed was at one of the 
principle entrances to the city, and he and one companion 
were responsible for collecting tolls from passing carts, 
both day and night. The committee determined to re- 
move his companion and make Govindraw himself respon 
sible for the whole work, except during an interval of two 
hours daily, at irregular times, when he would be relieved 
by another toll-collector, who would come for that purpose. 
Thus he was required to be on duty for twenty-two hours 
daily—a task which no human being could long endure— 
while hundreds of people were watching him to bring him 
up for dismissal on the first failure! On hearing of this 
I wrote to the Assistant Collector in charge of the Karad 
District, who is also ex-officio President of tha Karad Mu- 
nicipality ; andin due time orders were received by the 
committee to restore Govindraw to the same position 
which he occupied before his conversion, The committee 
tried to evade this order by transferring Govindraw to an 
other toll-house on the opposite side of the city—an 
arrangement which would be most inconvenient for him 
But a second mandate was received which the committee 
hastened to obey, by giving Govindraw his former position 
and privileges. We now wait to see what will be the next 
move of the enemies of Christianity. 

The above incident shows that, it is still a costly matter 
for a high-caste man to publicly profess Christ and receive 
baptism. It also furnishes a striking commentary on the 
fitness (?) of the native population generally for the much- 
boasted ** Local Self-government”! 


Satura. 


PERSIA. 
DEALING WITH THE CHOLERA. 


BY J. H. SHEDD, D.D., 


Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


WHILE the large cities of Persia have been smi‘ten with 
the plague and many thoasands hae fallen before it, our 
own district of Urumia ina population of 150,000 has es- 
caped with not more than 3,000 deaths. Even this death 
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rate might have been avoided if the Government had 
heeded earlier the advice of Dr. Cochran, our medical mis- 
sionary. A strange fatality attends a false religion. The 
Chief Mushtaheed, who lives at the shrine of Ali, near 
Bagdad, sent word to the faithful in Persia, that he had 
prayed for them and that the cholera would not visit them. 
This fatal security blinded the Government and people, 
As soon as the cholera reached Tiflis it was evident that it 
would be brought here by the large numbers from this dis- 
trict that fled homeward. Dr. Cochran in his report says : 

“lL urged the authorities repeatedly to establish a quarantine, 
being confident that our plain could be protested by a guard atits 
three entrances (lying asit does between the Sea of Urumia, and 
the Kurdish mountains), From time to time this request was re- 
peated, but I was always met with what seemed to them very 
serious objections. In the meantime we published a pamphlet in 
Persian and Syriac on cholera, its nature, the mode of its propa- 
gation, the means of prevention and treatment. This had a very 
wide circulation, and it resulted in the coming of very many t% 
vrovide themselves with the medicines which had been prepared 
and put up in bottles with directions printed in Syriac and Per- 
sian. Of the Moslems, especially the upper classes, and of the 
Christians, the more enlightened, including our preachers and 
teachers, armed themselves with pamphlets and medicines, and 
began using boiled water and refraining from vegetables and fruit, 
except from their own gardens, and, in not a few instances, the 
sanitary conditions of the houses and villages was much im- 
proved. 

“When the disease was working havoc in Khoi and Salmas, 
the Governor at last gave orders to establish the quarantine. We 
printed passes, Dr. Daniel (assistant to Dr. Cochran) was put in 
charge, witha strong acting guard at hiscommand, and all trav- 
elers were to be kept three days. It was, however, too late. Refu- 
gees from Khoi and Salmas had already brought the disease, and 
the city people scattered and fied, so far as they could, to gardens 
and villages, and there was very little communication with the 
city; vusiness was closed. We distributed our medical force, in- 
cluding students; but there was little call or opportunity to work 
inthe city. The !ower classes, who sickened and died, would not 
take our medicines In all the villages and country around it was 
different. The reports were most gratifying. I think we can safe- 
ly say that 95 per cent. of the cases treated have recovered, many 
of whom were in the last stages of the disease. In many places 
prayer was joined with medicine ; and following the medical rules 
and prayer united saved the people. The meeting of great 
congregations, in which many of the Moslems united with the 
Christians, and often were the loudest in their sincere ‘ Amens,’ 
was remarkable.” 

How many hundreds of lives were saved by the means 
used we have not yet learned, for the disease still lingers 
in many places. This district has suffered far less than any 
other in this part of Persia. The mortality in most places is 
very large; in Khoi, for example, more than 10 per cent. of 
the population. In Maragha, 4,500 in a population of 30,000, 
and in many of the villages as large a proportion ; among 
the Christian population very much less ; fifty in a popula- 
tion of 1,500 is the highest rate [ have heard. In Hamadan 
serious riots are occurring against the Jews, especially. 
The fanatical Moslems see that few of the Jews and Chris- 
tians have fallen, and in their rage they say : ‘‘ The cholera 
has not killed you, we will ’’— 

Uramia 
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GOVERNMENTAL INTERFERENCE. 


BY H. N. BARNUM, D.D., 


Missionary of the American Board. 


THE twenty-seventh annnal meeting of the Harpit 
Evangelical Union was recently held here. Altho not 
largely attended the meeting was one of the best of the 
series. It occupied four fulldays besides Sunday. In ad 
dition to the ordinary business, and the consideration of 
various practical questions such as ‘“ Temperance,” ‘‘ The 
Improvement of the Order of Worship,” ‘‘The Civil Status 
ofthe Protestant Community,” etc., the large proportion of 
the time was given to the general subject of ‘‘ The Gospel 
Ministry,”’ which had been decided upon beforehand, and 
for different divisions of which speakers had been assigned. 
The nature and work of the ministry; a call to it; prepa- 
ration for it; success in it; its rewards; a comparison of 
the ministry of the present day with that of apostolic 
times, etc., etc., were some of the aspects in which the sub- 
ject was viewed, and I hope with profit. Of late years 
through the emigration of the majority of our young men 
to America, anda general disinclination to enter the min- 
istry on account of the poverty of the people, and for other 
reasons, there has been a serious deficiency of preachers. 
Some of our most important churches and congregations 
are vacant. Sothisdjscussion was timely. There is now a 
theological class of twelve members. Some of the sub 
jects had been assigned to them, and their enthusizstic 
participation in the discussion added not a little to the 
interest of it. We hope that we have reached the turning 
point, and that we shall not be compelled much longer to 
turn a deaf ear to the earnest petitions which come to us 
from so many places for preachers and teachers whom it is 
impossible tosupply. Totell the plain truth, we have not 
the money for the employment of additional laborers, but 
if the men were ready we hope that the means for their 
support would be forthcoming. Our Masteris no longer 
poor. Once he had not where to lay his head; but now all 
the wealth of the world is his, and a good share of it is in 
the hands of his stewards, who surely will not withhold 
what is necessary to carry forward the enterprise of the 
world’s redemption, which is dearer to him than anything 
else. 

The question of closer fellowship among the ministers 
and churches being under consideration, it was decided to 
have a conference the latter part of December, for this 
plain, asa suitable preparation for the coming Week of 
Prayer. As so many of the general meetings are held in 
the city it was thought best to have it in one of the villages. 
Since the adjournment of the Union, a meeting of the 
committee who had the matter in charge has been held to 
decide upon the place and time, and the decision was 
reached that it is not wise to hold the meeting atall. If 





it is heldin the city the desired object will not be gained, 
and if it is held anywhere else it is likely to draw the at- 
tention of the police, and altho the object is simply prayer 
and religious conference, experience has proved that the 
suspicions of the police are not easily allayed. Suspicion 
brings impri-onment, and when once in prison it is no easy 
matter to get out. 

This isa comparatively new experience. Until within 
two or three years there has never been any question about 
holding meetings anywhere ; but the foolish talk of a few 
persons about Armenian independence has frightened the 
Government, and altho high officials confess that the Sul- 
tan has no more loyal subjects than the Protestants, they 
cannot understand why conferences should be beld except 
for some political end. A good many Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations have been organized, but they have, for 
the most part, been given up on this account; sometimes 
by the advice of friendly officials. Where they are con- 
tinued it is not considered wise to keep any records of the 
meetings. The Secretary of the Evangelical Union even 
does not dare to keep the records of the Union in his pos- 
session ; for altho no political subject is ever considered, it 
would be easy to give a political significance to a spiritual 
theme. ‘This is sometimes done with a plain business let- 
ter. Ina neighboring city the President of a Y. M.C. A. 
wrote to the Church Committee requesting that they 
would ‘exhort the young men to continue their meet- 
ings.’’ They replied that “ considering the delicacy of the 
times it does not seem wise to say anything about it.” 
Thisletter and the reply came into the possesion of the 
Government, and the Church Committee of five inoffen- 
sive men, one of them seventy-five years of age, have been 
in prison for more than two months on that account. 
They have been judged guilty of a misdemeenor, and are 
pow awaiting the issue of an appeal to a higher court. 
These things are mentioned to show that conditions are 
changing, and that the work is encounte.ing new obsta- 
cles. This suspicion of the Government is wholly without 
reason, for the Armenians cherish no thought of rebellion, 
and the Protestant portion of the community is still fur- 
ther from any such intention. Still the suspicion has been 
generated, and it seems to be impossible to eradicate it. 

Harpfit. 


EVANGELICAL UNION IN MESOPOTAMIA, 
BY THE REV. WILLIS C, DEWEY, 
Missionary of the American Board, 


Seven years ago the eight churches of this field organized 
themselves into ‘‘ The Evangelical Union of Mesopotamia.” 
The matter had been under consideration for several years 
before, and great care had been taken in preparing a Con- 
stitution, with Articles of Faith, a short statement of 
church polity, and a plan for practical co-operation with 
the missionaries on the lines marked out in the memoran- 
dum on this subject sent out by the Board some ten years 
ago. Scarcely any change has been made in this constitu- 
tion, and it is proving well adapted to present and pros- 
pective needs. The polity adopted is, in the main, Congre- 
gational, tho no effort was made to influence the churches 
in that direction. Indeed, as for the past eleven years only 
two of the four ordained missionaries on the ground have 
been Congregationalists, the other two being Presbyteri- 
ans, no such effort could well have been made, even had 
there been the wish. In the preamble, after expressing 
gratitude to the churches of America for sending them a 
pure Gospel, the churches of the Union formally acknowl- 
edge their own obligation for the further prosecution of 
the Gospel cause in which the missionaries are only help- 
ers. This principle has ever since been the corner stone of 
the work, and uponthis basis the missionaries and native 
agency have wrought together in the fullest and heartiest 
accord. 

The eighth meeting of this Union, including two pre- 
liminary ones before its formal organization, bas just been 
held in Mardin; and it has been an occasion of great inter- 
est and profit. Two churches have dropped from the roll, 
one becoming extinct, and the other, Mosul, withdrawing 
on the transfer of the work in that city and adjacent parts 
to the Presbyterian Board. Progress has been marked in 
many ways. There is a clearer apprehension of the work of 
the Union and more hearty loyalty to it. At first some 
fears were entertained as to how it was going to work, and 
not a few were somewhat reluctant to accept the funda- 
mental principle of the responsibility of the churches. But 
now hardly any would wish te go back to the old way. 
There are tokens of mental and spiritual awakening which, 
in view of the general sluggishness and torpor about. us, 
are most hopeful for the future. The pastors and dele- 
gates show an eagerness to learn, anda desire to take an 
active part in the work of the Union instead of trying to 
shift it on to the missionaries, There is a very gratifying 
readiness to grapple with the difficult problems constantly 
coming up and earnest endeavor to solve them in a right 
way, striving to find the fundamental principle involved and 
act upon it rather than being content with merely meeting 
the present exigency. In the meeting just held there was 
a lively discussion of the pastoral office in relation to the 
church and to thesacraments. There is a growing, widen- 
ing sense of the essential oneness of all true believers and 
their mutual relations and _ responsibilities, however 
widely they may differ in minor details. So, while no very 
large growth can be reported in the way of accessions from 
outside, there are most cheering evidences of internal de- 
velopment. 

Many facts were given during this meeting which show 
that evangelical truth is gaining ground outside. Fre- 
quent mention was made of the changed attitude of other 
communities.” One pastor told of a place where a few years 
ago he had been greeted with sticks and refused a hearing ; 
now the villagers receive him gladly and eagerly listen to 
his message In thecity of Diarbekir isan old man who 
takes his Bible every Sunday, and going outside of the 
walls where pleasure seekers resort finds a crowd of inter- 





ested listeners. In Midyat there is a flourishing society of 
young men,called Kutf ez Zahir fe Jebel et Tir (a Bouquet 
of Flowers in the Tar Mountains), having as its object to 
supply copies of Scripture to those who are destitute and 
unable to buy. Its affairs are carefully and prudently 
managed ; it does not give indiscriminately but like a pru- 
dent trader tries to make sure that its venture is a good 
one; and it follows upits work. Its members, now twenty- 
two in number, pay each a cent a week in'o its treasury. 
It has no expenses, and during the eight years it bas been 
in existence has given away about forty-five dollars’ worth 
of Scriptures—no small sum where an ordinary laborer’s 
wages are ten cents a day or even less, 

A feature of special interest in connection with this 
meeting was the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversa- 


ry of the organization of the Mardin church, a'd of the 
‘ordination and installation of its first and only pastor. A 


commemorative service was held on the Sabbath, with a 
historical review and exhibit of the various activities of 
the church during the quarter of a century. A pleasant 
surprise during the service was the presentation of a com- 
munion service from the family of Dr. W. F. Williams, 
the first missionary resident in Mardin, whose name, iden- 
tified with the organization and early work of the church, 
is still fragrant throughout all this region. Altogether, 
the history of the church has been one of steady growth 
and development. Organized in 1867 with nineteen mem- 
bers, it has now 148, while the whole number received has 
been 206. Its contributions (including the community) 
during this time for the support of its own pulpit and 
schools, with other benevolences, have been more than 
$12,000, about twice as much as it has received in aid from 
the treasury of the Board. For some years past it has en- 
tirely supported its pastor, and at the end of the present 
year will assume the entire support of its schools also. A 
tabular exhibit of the statistics for the twenty-five years 
fittingly concludes with the mottoes—‘“ Hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us.” ** Forgetting those things which are be- 
hind, and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before.”’ 
Mardin. 


THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT 


SAIRIYEH. 


BY MISS MATTIE R. WYLIE, 


Missionary of the Reformed Presbyterian Board. 


AND THE NU- 


In the early part of this summer, missionaries through-, 
out Turkey were notified “ that within three months they 
must obtain official permits, or their doors would be 
closed.’”?’ The Hon. S. Hirsch, United States Minister at 
Constantinople, took up the matter with great energy. He 
obtained from the Government the issuing of a circular, 
‘directing that existing schools and chapels be not inter- 
fered with, until fresh instructions in explanation of the 
order to require new permits from these schools are pro- 
mulgated by the Imperial Government.’”’ The Turkish 
Government wanted a promise that no Moslem children 
would be permitted to enter mission schools. To this our 
Minister would not agree, ard justly. But that was not 
meant merely to exclude Moslems, but the Nusairiyeh and 
other sects not Moslems, but whom the Government claims 
as ‘‘hewers of wood and drawers of water” to the more 
privileged sect. It was printed that it was the‘ Expecta- 
tion of the Legation, that in whatever American schools 
these requirements of the law were carefully observed 
there would be no cause of complaint.’”’ This expectation, 
however, was not shared by the missionaries ; for, as THE 
INDEPENDENT not long ago said: ‘‘ The Turkish Govern- 
ment has two sets of orders, one designed to placate foreign 
legations and the other with special reference to peculiar 
local conditions.’”’ No mission knows that better than 
our own. Sowe only waited developments. A few weeks 
ago three of our teachers were imprisoned on the charge of 
teaching. They were all teachers whose certificates had 
been submitted ; and the schools they had been charged 
with teaching were old schools whose names had been given 
to the Government, so that they hada right to teach. But 
they had not been teaching, and were released after paying 
the charges of advocates, etc. A Turkish prison is said to 
bea most dreadful place, and the Government neither pro- 
vides beds, food or drink for its prisoners; that must be 
done by their friends. 

Shortly after this three men were imprisoned who were 
teaching, but according to Jaw. After a week the 
Governor told them that they must give bail of fifty pounds 
each, whether they wanted to or not, that within four da‘s 
they would remove their families from the village where 
they were teaching and promise to no longer engage in any 
work for the Americans without special permission from 
the Government. 

During thesummer a new enrollment was taken of the 
Nusairiyeb, and they were all written Moslems. The Gov- 
ernor claims that we are trying to make Protestants of 
Moslem subjects, and the greatest vigilance is being exer- 
cised to prevent them from sending any of their children to 
our schools or to have any religious service held among 
them. Weare glad that our Government is trying to help 
the missionaries; for althoit has been truly said “ there is 
a Higher Power than human governments,” yet that same 
Higher Power uses human means, and we are told that 
‘* kings shall be thy nursing fathers and their queens thy 
nursing mothers.” 

We do not know how much privilege existing treaties 
can give us, but we do know unless we can prosecute our 
work without having to obtain a permission from the 
Turkish Government, we will neither be able to have schools 
nor erect buildings. We also know that none can prevent 
the Lord’s work unless he sees fit to permit them and that 
he sees and knows all, and that he will order it all for the- 
spread of the Gospel. Our trust is in him. 

Latakia. 
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AFRICA. 
A COMMUNION SERVICE. 
BY THE REV. HUGH GOLDIE, 


Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 


On the first Sabbath of the month we met to our quar- 
terly observance of the Lord’s Supper, and had services of 
special interest. In the morning meeting we ordained four 
of our members to the eldership, and four to the diaconate, 
who had been elected by the congregation to take the place 
of those whom God had taken from us. Of the departed 
we felt especially the loss of King Eyo, whose death -was 
mourned by tke whole country, and of two of our native 
agents. They had charge of out-stations in the farm dis- 
tricts, and fora number of years labored as teachers of 
week-day schools and evangelists on Sabbath. By their 
upright Christian lives they acquired an influence in their 
districts over the heathen as well as over the Christians in 
their localities, as our native assistants always do when liv- 
ing ina manner becoming theic profession. We have rea- 
son to thank God that, with very few exceptions, they have 
been faithful to their trusts. The people would readily ac- 
cept any nominated by us for the oversight of the Church; 
but wewish them totake interest in Church affairs as 
matters belonging to themselves, and they necessarily have 
more intimate knowledge of each other than we can have. 
Besides they will more readily accept the authority of 
those elected by themselves. 

In the forenoon meeting nine catechumens acd six in- 
fants were admitted to the Church by baptism. The 
adults, as is usually the case, were of various tribes, and 
all of them, with the great bulk of our population, are in 
a state of serfdom. We expect them all to work for Christ 
in their various localities by a life reflecting his truth and 
in communicating the knowledge they have acquired to 
those ignoraat of it; but it is only those who by education 
and tried Christian character are appointed as teachers 
who receive pay from the Church. We are glad to employ 
all such; but thesalary given cannot serve as a bribe. It 
is less than they would gain, and that with much less 
labor, in t e palm-oil trade ; and the factories of Kuropean 
traders in the seat of traffic are ready to pick up any young 
man educated by the mission at a higher salary than we 
offer. 

I may have, perhaps, previously remarked, that the mis- 
sions of the different denominations do not follow a uni- 
form practice in their admission to baptism, and so the 
number of those admitted to this rite does not accurately 
afford an estimate of their comparative progress. In some 
missions the desire to profess Christianity will admit to 
the ordinance, others have atime toinstruct the appli- 
cant and to test his sincerity. While I practice the latter 
mode with most Presbyterian missions, I suppose, Ido not 
mean to offer an opinion in the statement as to which is 
the right mode, and the widespread influence of the Gos- 
pel is far extended beyond the number admitted into 
church fellowship. 

Creek Town, Old Calabar. 


AN AFTERNOON AMONG TUE ZULUS, 





KY MRS. CAROLINE LEONARD GOODENOUGH, 


Missionary of the American Board. 


HERE are few kiods of missionary labor which yield 
more satisfaction than visiting the people at their homes. 
We seem to come nearer to them so than in any other way. 
I should like to enjoy over again with you an afternoon so 
spent. 

Our path is along a flower-fringed lane skirting the side 
of a hill which overlooks the river. The shining stream is 
bordered each side with fields of sugar cane, which turn 
silver white with each sweep of wind. The sugar mill in 
sight on the other side is carried on entirely by natives, 
and must require considerable business talent to make it a 
success. If this fertile valley were cultivated by enter- 
prising men using American farm machinery, it might be 
made to yield immense crops. The natives do everything 
by hand except the plowing. 

Here we are, for our first call, at a poor little reed hovel. 
It is a forlorn-looking place, with scarcely a corner which 
every storm may not search. Outside the door is hung the 
much-beruffled best dress aud the shoes—articles for orna- 
ment only—dangling by their strings, belonging to the 
young woman of the family. It is astonishing what finery 
can emerge on occasion from these miserable dwellings, 

Our purpose in this call is to see an old man who has 
been lying ill for three years in a windowless room He 
was one of the first converts at Umvote over forty years 
ago, but he stumbled again into the pernicious native cus- 
toms, left the station and drifred into heathenism where 
he remained, until a few years ago he returued a sorrowful 
old man, loathing his past and longing again for the fold 
of Christ. So we found him when we came to Umvote to 
take up work two years ago. Whenever we have gone to 
see him he has talked of his dear old missionary, Mr, 
Grout, who led him to Christ; and we have transmitted 
messages between the aged missionary awaiting his sum- 
mons in the home land and this poor wanderer who caused 
him so much sorrow in past years. Poor old Mgiko was 
received back into church fellowship last June. He was 
too ill to go to the church, but the sacrament was taken to 
him. He had a sixpence ready to give as a thank-offering 
on that occasion. It was touching that he found anything 
to give, for food has been scarce. and we know he has suf- 
fered from cold and hunger this past winter. 

He is grateful to us this afternoon for our visit, but when 
we tell him we are going away, he says: “‘ I shall not see you 
again. I shall have my call to go before youreturn.”’ Then 
he speaks of knowing that his Savior is always with him, 
and we pray with him before we go. [Since writing the 
above word bas come that he is dead. What will it be worth 
to dear old Mr. Grant to find poor Mgiko waiting for him 
at the Golden Gates! Talk about a missionary’s trials! 


When we get there, we shall have more to say about a mis- 
sionary’s blessings and privileges. ] 

Our next call is at another afflicted home, but one that 
seems far less cheerless, for it isone of the few native houses 
where a dainty care is taken of all the simple appointments. 
The room is bright, with its little round center table cov- 
ered with a scarlet cloth, and a mantelshelf where a few 
books—some in Zulu and some English—are neatly ar- 
ranged. The bedroom too, where we enter to see the sick 
wife, is neatly kept. All the care is taken by the young 
husband. He has lately become a Christian, and is strug- 
gling hard to keep his temperance pledge, for he has been 
a heavy drinker. Now that the care of his sick wife and 
two children falls upon him, so that he can scarcely find 
time to cultivate the garden-plot from which the food of 
the family must be obtained, he remembers remorsefully 
the amount of money he has squandered in drink, and says 
mournfully; ‘‘I might as well have thrown it into the 
river.” ‘* Better so,’ we tell him, “than drink it up.” 
Then we commit him and his desponding wife to the 
Strong Deliverer who only can help them. 

Our next call is upon one of our younger church members 
—a gentle, interesting girl who isill. Her home is tolera- 
bly clean, but very bare. There is nota chair or table in it. 
The girl reclines on a mat. A stool made from one stick, 
raised by supports, is brought out for us to sit upon. Our 
conversation is principally with the girl’s father, a man 
who has for many years heard the Gospel but who is not a 
Christian. He believes it all, but he cannot give up the 
world. The bit of worldly bait which the Devil offers in 
exchange for his soul is the lobola, cattle, for his daughters 
when they marry. Our hearts are full of pity for him and 
others like him for most of the people are very poor. They 
are obliged to pay cattle for their own wives, and to buy 
wives for their sons, and so when the law allows them to 
call the ten cattle in payment for a daughter at her mar- 
riage it seems very hard not totake it. Yet can we admit 
into the Christian Church those who carry on this barter 
of their own flesh and blood ? 

At the place of our last call, this evil custom of lobola has 
worked mischief of another sort. The eldest daughter— 
like so many of these native girls—is a mother but not a 
wife. The young man, the father of her child, wished to 
marry her, but her father would not consent until the cat- 
tle were paid. Deplorable immorality among the young 
people is the result of just such enforced delays of marriage 
by the mercenary fathers. 

We turn our steps homeward through the lengthening 
shadows talking of these poor people, their needs, their 
struggles and temptations, and we know that one such visit 
to their homes is remembered by them longer than any ser- 
mon. If preaching is one oar in missionary work, min- 
gling among tho people is the other. 

Noodsberg. 

AUSTRIA. 
AMONG THE ARCHIVES OF THE MORAVIAN 
CHURCH, HERRNHUT, GERMANY. 


BY THE REV. ALBERT W. CLARK, 
Missionary of the American Board, 





At the south erd of the quaint town of Herrnhut, and 
on the border of a charming forest, stands an imposing 
building, with the inscription: ‘‘ Archivum Unitatus 
Fratrum.” This new building, occupied since April, 1890, 
contains treasures older than the Reformation. Nearly 
all the archives of the ancient Bohemian ‘ Unitas Fra- 
trum” (such as were not destroyed) are here. This collec- 
tion is not large, but still very valuable for the historian. 
A second collection in the same building, the archives of 
the successor of this ancient Church, the so-called Mora- 
vian, founded by Count Zinzendorf, is large.and of special 
interest. 

Let us ask the genial and scholarly archivar, the Rev. 
Mr. Glitsch, to show us the historical treasures, which have 
been his care and study the last seventeen years. Where 
shall we begin, if not with the large fourteen folios in the 
Bohemian language, books of intense interest and dating 
back to 1547” Archives of older date seem to have been de- 
stroyed by fire in Leitomischel, Bohemia, in 1546. Thirteen 
of the large folios in Herrnhut are originals, but the four- 
teenth is a copy (costing 129 thalers) of its original, the prop- 
erty of the National Museum in Prague. A feeling of deep 
reverence takes possession of one’s soul, as he looks at 
these ancient records of a Church that was crushed by the 
strong hand of persecution. Soon after the fatal battle 
of the ‘‘ White Mountain,” in 1620, these books were re- 
moved to Lissa, Poland, where many of the ancient Bohe- 
mian brethren found refuge. For many years the resting 
place of these venerable books was comparatively unknown. 
In 1836 a book that was published in the Polish language 
intimated that in Lissa (Poland), were many documents 
concerning the history of the ancient Bohemian brethren. 
This news prompted a Mr. Kleinschmidt, of the Moravian 
Church, to visit Lissa in 1838. The thirteen folios that were 
found in the keeping of the Reformed Church in Lissa were 
bought for 500 thalers. In passing it may be remarked that 
two large volumes (written) ‘“* Dekrete der Briider-Unitit” 
may be seen in the museum in Prague. Records of synods 
(Polish branch “ Unitas Fratrum’’), may be found “in 
original” in Posen. 

The archives of the present Moravian Church were at 
first simple family archives of Count Nikolaus Ludwig 
von Zinzendorf, who gave the persecuted from Moravia a 
home on his estate. From 1727 to 1736 these archives were 
in the count’s house in Herrnhut. Later, in his exile, and 
in different places where he lived, he kept the archives 
with him. After his death, in 1760, the archives remained 
in London until 1765, whence they were removed to Zeist, 
Holland. How the archives grew, and in what places they 
were kept need not be fold here. Suffice it to say that they 
have been in Herrnhut since 1820. They are kept with 








great care in one of the large halls of the building we have 


already mentioned. There are two other balls in this house, 
oue for the library (4 000 vols.) and one for a collection o 
historical pictures. This last collection dates back to 
Zinzendorf’s time and carries one historically to the Lind- 
sey House near London (Chelsea). The paintings here in. 
Herrnhut, of celebrated friends, bishops, preachers and 
missionaries of the Moravian Church are not the works of 
a master, they are not art treasures, but they have still a 
marked historical value. 
During the present year (1892) many have bought a pic- 
ture of the great Comenius (Komensky), the last bishop of 
the ancient Bohemian Brethren. These recent pictures 
represent him with brown eyes, but here an old picture,,. 
known to have been the property of his family friends, 
represents him with blue eyes. The picture gallery, with 
400 numbers, is well worth a visit. Of special interest, in 
the same hall, is the very simple bedstead on which Zinzen- 
dorfdied. His writing table and a chest of drawers, be- 
longing to his wife, arealso here. American travelers inter- 
ested in Church history will not regret a visit to Herrnhut. 
It can be reached in four hours from Dresden. 

Prague. 
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....-The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions must 
receive $714,992 by the Ist of May if it is to close this year 
free of debt. This will necessitate an increase of $86,98® 
over the receipts for the corresponding period of last year. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
CLOUGH, GrorGe W., Andover, Mass., resigns, 
MILLARD, J. E., Thompson, called to Tampico, Ill. 
ht < ememean Central Village, accepts call to Watertown,, 


REICHENBACH, H. A., Council Bluffs, la., resigns. 

STILLWELL, E., Athena, Ore., accepts call to Garfield, Wash. 

wages, SAMUEL, Benson, Ill., accepts call to Sun Prairie 
s. 


YERKES, D. J., Plainfield, N. J., has not been called to Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMS, DANTEL E., Southboro, Mass., resigns, 


BARTEAU, Sipney, H., Stephen, Minn., accepts call to Lake 
Charles, La. 


BRAINERD, G. Frank, Juchsville, Mich., called to Farkersbur g, 
and Allison, Ia. 


BROWN, LurHer E., becomes pastor at Grand Forks, N. D. 
CRAWFORD, Sipney, Chicago, I11., called to Rutland, Mass. 
DALTON, Joun J., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to St. Clair, Mo. 
DEAN, Epwin B,, Chicago Sem., accepts call to Wilmette, Il. 
De MOTT, J. L., inst., Jan. 2d, Chepachet, R. I. 

DYAR, Josepa P., Garretson, 8. D., accepts call to Baxter, Ia. 


HALLOCK, Roperr C. (Pres.), Southampton, accepts call to 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


sana ag JosePH J., Big Spring and Davis Corners, Wis., re- 
signs. 


HELSER, Joseru H., Perry, Me., resigns. 

HIGLEY, Henry P., Sierra Madre, Cal., resigns. 

HINES, P. H., Dodge, accepts call to Wisner, Neb. 
HITCHCOCK, Henry C., Somerville. Mass., resigns. 
HUDSON, ALLEN B., ord. Dec. 28th, North Weymouth, Mass." 
JACKSON, Preston B., Santa Ana, Cal., resigns. 

JONES, Moraan P., Seattle, Wash., accepts call to Kent, O. 
KNIGHT, WILLIAM, ord. recently, Cleveland, O. 

LEAVITT, Horace H., North Andover, Mass., resigns. 
MACK, Grorae B., Chicago, accepts call to Rantoul), I). 


MANK, Herbert G., New Center, Me., called to Walla Walla, 
Wash. 


McALLISTER, JAmes, Anna, accepts call to Mazon, Il. 


MOOREHOUSE, Darius A., Newton Center, accepts call to 
Sudbury, Mass. 


MORRIS, SAMUEL T., Dexter, Mich., called to Toledo, O. 


MOSES, LEONARD H., Villard, Minn., called to Seward, Il, ana 
also to Pittsville, Wis. 


NORTON, SMItH, becomes pastor at Shoreham, Vt. 

PHIPPS, GEeorGE G., Newton Highlands, Mass., resigns. 
PORTER, T. ARTHUR, Mazo Manie, Wis., called to Maquoketa, Ia. 
POWER, Joann, Blair, accepts call to Chadron, Neb. 
ROBINSON, WiLu1aM A., inst. Dec. 234, Middletown, N. Y. 
ROGERS, W. C., accepts call to Brecksville, O. 


SCHEMERHORN, Perer, Rochester, accepts call to Tawas and 
East Tawas, Mich. 


SHEAR, A. LINCOLN, Chelmsford, Mass., accepts call to Green- 
wich, Conn. . 


SMITH, Cuirrorp H., inst. Dec..21st, Pittsford, Vt. 

SMITH, Epwarp G., Saugus, Mass., called to Atkinsun, N. H. 
SNYDER, I. A. (Meth.), Ontario, called to Biddeford, Me. 
STRONG, Dwieur A., Richmond, Mich., called to Madison, O. 
STRONG, SYDNEY, inst. recently, Cincinnati, O. 

TAYLOR, Joun G., Melrose Highlands, Mass., resigns. 
TIBBETTS, DALLAS D., Ogden, called to Miles, la. 

TURNER, W. JAy, Neligh, Neb., called to Mt. Vernon, O. 


VATER, WILLIAM, South Wardsboro, accepts call to Eas 
Braintree, Vt. 

WALKER, THEopore C., Aurora, Mo., acvepts call to Sioux 
Rapids, Ia. 


WALLACE, WILLIAM (Pres.), Zacatecas, Mexico, accepts call to 
Calumet, Mich. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
a “% ADOLPH, Williamsport, Penn., accepts call to St. Lo ui 
WMO. 


BARNES, CHARLES E., Freemont, O., resigns. 

BOYD, J.S., La Maure, accepts call to Hillsboro and Kelso, N. D , 
BROWN, E. W., Kansas City, Mo., called to Malvern, Ia. 
ee J.T., Cedarville, N. J., accepts call to Manche ste 


DICKEY, J. B., Braddock, Penn., resigns. 


FULTON, J. W., Pawnee City, Neb., accepts call to Hartforl 
City, Ind. 


GATES, R. T., Chemung, N. Y., resigns. 

GREEN, J. P., Kane, called to Luzerne, Penn. 

HOLTER, B. D., Moores, Penn., resigns. 

LYONS, GreorGE W., Merced, Cal., resigns. 

OLNEY, A. R., Ballston Spa, aecepts call to West Troy, N. Y. 

SHARPLEY, GeorGE H., Pella, called to Perry, Ia. 

SHULTS, J. D., Largo, accepts call to Zionsville, Il. 

eee eae JOSEPH R., Sedalia, Mo., called to Scranton, 
enn. 

or ee, D. H., Ei Dorado, accepts call to Arkansas City, 
an. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHASE, Atonz, Univ., New Britain, Conn., resigns. 

McCLURE, A. J. P., Prot. Epis., Philadelphia, will take char ge 
of the mission at Wyncote, Penn. 

WHEADON, Epwarp D., Meth. Epis., Evanston, Ill, died Jan. - 
llth, aged 86. 





RIDGELY, LAURENCE B., Prot. a Wissahickon, Penn., wil . 
take charge ofa church in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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School and College. 


THE Aunual Report of Robert College, 
Constantinople, covers the twenty-ninth 
year of that institution. The financial 
statement shows that the expenses have 
been $30,088, of which $13,587 were for the 
boarding department. The receipts from 
tudents were $20,227, so that less than 
$10,000 were called for from the funds of 
the college in this country. The number of 
students has increased from 159 the previous 
year to 194. The classes numbered: sen- 
iors, 5; juniors, 14; sophomores, 28; fresh- 
men, 32. There werein the Secon? Fresh- 
men and Preparatory classes 115 students. 
Twelve nationalities were represented, The 
Armenians furnished the largest number, 
70; then came the Bulgarians, 52; the 
Greeks, 47; English, 11 ; acd Turks, Italians, 
Americans, Poles, French, Germans, Rus- 
siams and Montenegrins, from 3-1 each. The 
number of Turks would be much larger 
were it not forthe hostility of the Govern- 
ment to al! foreign and Christian schools. 
Two young princes connected with the Im- 
perial family were sent to the college in 
t he fall by their father, but soon removed 
by the express order of the Sultan, on the 
ground that, as Mohammedans and mem- 
bers of his family, they must attend Moham- 
medan schools. Notwithstanding this fact 
it is well known that there is much dis- 
satisfaction with the old Mohammedan edu- 
cation, and it is believed that the time is 
not distant when the restrictions will be 
removed. The Report makes special refer- 
ence to the new Science Hall, erected dur- 
ng the year by funds collected in America. 
The upper story, is a large hall for com- 
mencement exercises and a beautiful chapel, 
urnished by the gift of an American lady. 
A new Professorship of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy has been established and en- 
owed, and the earnest hope is expressed 
hat the samething may be done for the 
epartment of Mathematics, which so far 
has been intrusted to tutors for lack of 
unds for a full professorship. Cordial 
note is made of the visit of Mr. Wishard, 
of the Y. M. C. A., resulting in the forma- 
tion of a branch of that organization in the 
college. The general standing and influ- 
ence of the college is indicated by the men 
who represent the different communities 
and nationalities at the commencement ex- 
ercises, giving heartiest praise to its work, 
and bespeaking for it a support from all in- 
t erested in education in those lands, which 
hall free it from all embarrassment for 
ack of funds. Tie college never stood 
higher than to-day, and has a field of 
Christian usefulness second to no institu- 
tion in the Turkish Empire. 


....During the past summer, courses of 
nstruction were offered by professors and 
nstructors of Cornell University in Greek, 
Latin, French, German, English, philoso- 
phy, mathematics, physics, chemistry, bot- 
any, drawing and physical training. In all 
here were 115 in attendance, representing 
wenty-two States and Territories, Cana- 
da and Japan; and of these far the greater 
part were teachers and advanced students. 
The private venture, begun so auspiciously, 
has now taken a more permanent form. and 
he school has been made an integral part 
of the university. The list of courses 
offered for the summer of 1898 is greatly in- 
creased, and among the additions to the 
corps of instructors of last summer are 
Professors Wheeler and Bristol and Dr. 
Laird in Greek, Professor Bennet in Latin, 
Professor Smith in Elocution and Oratory, 
Professor Tichener in Psychology, Pro- 
essor Williams in Pedagogy, Professor 
Wilcox and Dr. Hullin Social and Economic 
Science, Professor MacMahon in Mathe- 
matics, and Professor Hitchcock in Phys- 
ical Training. Summer courses in the 
School of Law will also be offered this year 
or the first time, instruction being given 
by the entire faculty of the school. 


....The Gammon Theological Seminary, 
Atlanta, Ga., is having a prosperous year, 
the tenth since it was opened. It is de- 
voted especially to the education of colored 
ministers. The annual observance’ of 
Founder’s Day, December 23d, was .sad- 
dened by the sudden death of Mrs. E. H. 
Gammon, wife of the founder, on the pre- 
viousevening. The address was delivered 
by the Rev. G. W. Arnold, of the class of 
88. Letters were read from Governor 
Northen and other distinguished men, in- 
dorsing the work of the semivary. Impress- 
ive memorial services for Mrs. Gammon 
were held on the following Monday. The 
newspaper reports of the additional gifts 
from the Gammon estate have been greatly 
exaggerated. The seminary has secured 
the $250,000 given during the lifetime of 
Mr. Gammon, and the quarter of a million, 





additional, bequeathed in his will. Addi- 
tional amounts coming from the estate 
will make the entire endowment about 
$550,000. The seminary has now almost 
threescore graduates holding important 
positions throughout the South. 


. Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago, after a 
careful personal examination into the work 
and prospects of Colorado College, at Col- 
orado Springs, has tendered the trustees 
the sum of $50,000 on condition that $150,000 
more is secured within two years. 


Diblical Research. 

THE critcal status of the Book of Job can 
nowhere be learned better than from the 
new, fourth edition of the commentary on 
that book by Dillman, of Berlin, in the 
well-known series of Kurzycfasstes Exegct- 
isches Handbuch zum Alten Testament, to 
which Dillmanp contributed also the ex- 
planation of the Pentateuch. The author’s 
critical position is unique and remarkable 
for its independence. While in the closest 
sympathy with the critical tendencies of 
modern biblical research, he antagonizes 
in their leading features the results of the 
Wellhausen-Kuenen school. This same in- 
dependence of judgment appears agaiu in 
the Job investigations. In one respect, es- 
pecially, has there been a new departure, 
namely in the date of the book, which has 
been changed from the first half of the 
seventh century to the time of Josiah and 
the beginning of the Babylonian Captivity. 
This result is secured independently of the 
relationship existing between Jer. 20: 14-18 
and Job 3. Here Dillmann stiil maintains 
the priority of the latter. The Elibu por- 
tions and the description of the Egvptian 
animals are regarded as later additions; 
the rest of the book is substantiall, one 
work, which does not imply that certain 
portions have not suffered revision and 
some changes before receiving the exact 
form they now have. Asa whole, however, 
Dillmann opposes, as do other notable 
German scholars, such as Budde, the thesis 
maintained by Cheyne and a number of 
modern investigator |, that the Book of Job, 
minus the Elihu sections, is a product of 
gradual growth and accretion. Genesi-<, Deu- 
tero-Isaiah, Homer, the Sagus, the Psalms, 
Proverbs, and similar works of composition 
of stratum by stratum find no parallel in 
the Book of Job, which from the beginning 
must have been a rounded whole, Those 
who thus maintain the general integrity of 
the book admit that one development the 
book has passed through, namely that from 
the purely legendary account to the con- 
troversy on the problem in the dialog. In 
this way the poet has built up his composi- 
tion on the basis of a narrative from which 
at least chapters 1 and 2 are derived. From 
this standpoint, it is thought, many of the 
enigmas of this enigmatical work can be 
solved. 


....A late number of that model journal, 
Die Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palestina- 
Vereins (Vol. XV, Heft 2 and 8) brings 
from the pen of Dr. J. Benzinger, of Tii- 
bingen, a complete survey cf the Palestine 
literature of the years 1889 and 1890 (p. 117- 
184). It is practically exhaustive. discuss- 
ing 580 books, pamphlets, brochures, arti- 
cles, etc., published in Europe and America. 
No better bird’s-eye view of the actual sta- 
tus of the investigation of the Palestine 
problem and problems could be asked. 
Another special feature of this number is 
the review, by the editor, Dr. Guthe, of the 
work by the Rowan Catholic Professor, Dr. 
Sepp, on ‘ Kritische Beitrage zum Leben 
Jesu,” in which book a special effort is made 
to identify the New Testament Capernaum 
with Khan Minje. This attempt is not 
new, but the line of argument is, and the 
author complains that his arguments have 
been ignored by other scholars. He claims 
that the modern Je! Hiim orTelunis nothing 
but the Arabic form of the Greek teAdviov of 
Mark 2: 1, 14, and that ‘‘chum ” or ‘‘ Hum” 
has not been abbreviated from ** Nahum.’ 
Guthe examines his arguments in detail, 
but concludes that they do not prove the 
point. 

...-A small volume of Dr. M. J. Schiffers, 
“President of the XI German Pilgrim 
Caravan to the Holy Land,’ is devoted to 
the proposition that the Emmaus of the 
Bible is not the Kubebe, about 60 stadia 
northeast of Jerusalem, but the Amwds, 
considered as such already by Eusebius and 
Jerome, also called Nikopolis, some 160 
stadia from Jerusalem. Hence is it to be 
identified with Koloniye, 30 stadia from the 
city. The Emmaus of the disciples and 
that of [ Macc. 3: 40 sqq. are one and the 
same locality. The-curren' reading, 60 
stadia, is incorrect ; it should be 120 stadia 
as is found in a number of manuscript- and 
versions. Schiffers’s text-critical methods 
are anything but conservative. 





Literature. 


T # prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the 





terssts of our readers will guide us im the selec- 
ton of works for further notice. 


DR. SCHAFF’S HISTORY OF THE 
SWISS REFORMATION.* 


As between the German and Swiss ref- 
ormations, the question is not altogether 
unlike that of the relative merits of Ho- 
mer’s two great epics, which has furnished 
matter of debate to the cultured for the 
past two thousand years or more. The 
beauties of the Iliad and of the Odyssey 
respectively are so marked and yet so 
diverse, that the choice between the 
poems depends rather upon the per- 
sonal tastes of the critic than upon 
the intrinsic superiority of the work. 
It is much the same in the compari- 
son of the movements which early in 
the sixteenth century took their rise 
the one at Wittemberg, the other at Zu- 
rich and Geneva. The former movement 
has, indeed, a strange fascination, arising 
in great part from the rare personality of 
the most prominent actor in it. One will 
not easily find in the whole nineteen 
Christian centuries the counterpart of 
Martin Luther, so intensely human, so 
whole-souled, so free of petty meannesses, 
and withal so bold and fearless. The 
single incident of his appearance before 
the Diet of Worms impresses the reader of 
history more than do the entire lives of 
most great men, Few will maintain that 
in personal interest either Zwingli or Cal- 
vin is Luther’s equal. We never forget 
as we Jook at him how the miner’s son has 
by the sheer force of his character and by 
the espousal of a righteous cause, made 
himself almost the arbiter of the religious 
destiny of a good part of Europe. The 
blows of the hammer with which he 
nails his theses to the church door at 
Wittemberg echo not through the con- 
temporary world alone, but through 
the successive ages, and sound the 
knell of every system of falsehood, 
however firmly intrenched, however re- 
spectable by reason of hoary antiquity, 
Yet if the figures of the Swiss reformers 
are at the first glance less attractive, they 
grow upon the beholder with closer in- 
spection, and their work, on the whole, is 
of wider interest as their influence may 
be said to be more far-reaching. Switzer- 
land, the immediate scene of their activ- 
ity, was and is but a small country; but 
the Aips and the Jura by no means set 
bounds to the intellectual and religious 
forces which Zwingli and especially Cal- 
vin set in motion. Not to speak of some 
portions of Germany itself, France and 
Holland, Scotland and England, received 
the impulse of their reformatory move- 
ment from theshores of Lake Leman, and 
these countries have shaped the Protes- 
tantism of this Western continent. One 
city—Geneva—became at once the object ot 
the intense veneration of the nations that 
dexived their enlightenment from it and the 
object of an equally intense hatred on the 
part of those who came speedily to view 
it as the great ‘‘ mine” from which ‘‘ her- 
esy ” derived its pernicious wealth of er- 
roneous doctrine. And one man—John 
Calvin—upon whom the care of all the 
churches seemed to rest, impressed him- 
self upon the age in which he lived as 
perhaps the most important factor in its 
intellectual and religious development. 

We know of no writer whois better 
qualified than Dr, Schaff, by reason of his 
birth, life work and scholary attainments, 
to do justice to the worthy theme he has 
taken in hand. Born in Coire, in the 
canton of the Grisons, he writes con amo- 
re as a Swiss and as ason of the Re- 
formed Church, Trained under the ablest 
protessors in Tiibingen, Berlin and Halle, 
he has for nearly fifty years been an 
adopted citizen of the United States, in 
fullsympathy with its institutions, civil 
and religious, and devoting no small por- 
tion of bis time and thought, outside of 
his professional duties, to those schemes 
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which aim at the promotion of a true 
Christian union and constitute one of the 
glories of our age. His mastery of the 
general history of the Christian Church has 
been so conclusively proven by the vol- 
umes of his great work that have already 
appeared, that we need say little more 
on that head. The present volume only 
adds new evidence of his capacity to treat 
his subject with unusual breadth of view, 
with marked discrimination, and with an 
impartiality that is beyond reproach— 
qualities which, even were they not asso- 
ciated with close research and great ac- 
curacy, would render his work one of ex- 
ceptional value. 

This is, indeed, one of Dr. Schaff’s 
greatest merits. He is, above all, a Chris- 
tian scholar, to whom everything that is 
Christ-like, wherever found, whether in 
friend or foe, whether in a member of the 
same or ina member of another Protes- 
tant communion, whether in a Protestant 
or ina Roman Catholic, is welcome and 
akin. If we mistake not, rarely has a 
motto been more felicitously chosen than 
that which Dr. Schaff has inscribed upon 
his title-page : Christianus sum: Christi- 
ani nihil a me alienum puto. A true 
catholicity, knowing no bounds to its love 
but the bounds of the Master’s kingdom, 
is the leading characteristic of his work. 
And yet as we write we are not quite sure 
that Dr. Schaff might not with equal 
truthfulness have adopted Terence’s dic- 
tum without the modification, and it 
would have been almost equally appro- 
priate; for there is certainly nothing 
human in which he does not show a lively 
interest. 

The history of the Swiss Reformation 
begins naturally with the activity of Ul- 
rich Zwingli, the reformer of the German 
part of the land. Dr. Schaff has well 
characterized him as equal to Luther in 
clearness and acuteness of intellect and 
courage of conviction, superior in cour- 
tesy, moderation and tolerance, but in- 
ferior in originality, depth and force, 
With the single exception of Melanch- 
thon, he represents more than any other 
reformer the spirit of the Renaissance in 
harmony with the great religious move- 
ment of the sixteenthcentury. His admi- 
ration for the clas-ics was great, almost 
unbounded, and, taken together with the 
great liberality of his sentiments, led him 
to strike out new paths in the matter of 
conjecture or belief regarding the future 
werld. On the one hand, he was not 
anxious to pry into the secret thirgs of 
God, and among the articles, or ‘‘Con- 
clusions,” which he formulated early in 
his course, were two that declared that 
the Almighty alone knows the condition 
of the departed, and that the 'e3s that has 
been revealed to us, the less ought we to 
pretend to know. But, on the other, the 
breadth of his charity made him embrace 
very comprehensive views regarding those 
whose blessedness he hoped to behold 
hereafter : 

“He admired the wisdom and virtue of 
the Greeks and Komans and expected to 
meet in Heaven, not only the saints of the 
Old Testament from Adam down to John 
the Baptist, but also such men as Socrates, 
Plato, Pindar, Aristides, Numa, Cato, 
Scipio, Seneca, yea, even such mythical 
characters as Hercules and Theseus. There 
is, be says, no good and holy man, no faith- 
ful soul, from the beginning to the end of 
the world, that shall not see God in his 
glory.” 

So far from the Zwinglian reformation 
antedating the Lutheran, as some have 
maintained, it can be shown that the 
Swiss reformer did not break altogether 
with Rome until several years later than 
did Luther. It is characteristic of the 
gradual work of God upon Loth his intel- 
lect and his conscience, that for full five 
years (and three of these subs: quent to 
Luther’s distinct appearance as a reformer) 
Zwingli was actuajly in receipt of an an- 
nual pension from Rome, conferred upoa 
him, on the recommendation of Cardinal 
Sebinner, as an encouragement in the 
pursuit of his studies. But altho more 
gradual, the change wrought in Zwingli 
was not less decided and radical than that 
operated in Luther. Once enlightened he 
spurned every consideration of selfish in- 
terest. Nor were the bribes offered small. 
Even so late as 1523, the Pope wrote to 
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him kindly and respectfully, addressing 
him as ‘beloved son,” while at the same 
time he wrote to Francis Zink to spare no 
effort to secure Zwingli for the papal in- 
terest. And the papal agent fulfilled his 
commission to the letter, if, as we are 
told, he offered ‘‘ everything even to the 
pontifical throne ”! 

Zwingli died very early, and his work 
was continued by others. This is one 
reason, but not by any means the only 
reason, that his history does not compare 
in importance and in interest with that 
of Calvin. To the discussion of the life 
and work of Calvin, accordingly, Dr. 
Schaff devotes somewhat over two- 
thirds of the volume now before us. 
It isa feature of all Dr. Schaff's works 
that he makes much of the bibliogra- 
phy of the subjects with which he deals, 
thus giving the reader a good view 
of the various accessible sources of 
information, both original and __ sec- 
ondary. The bibliography of Calvin and 
the Reformation in French Switzer- 
land is fulland satisfactory. The same may 
be said of the ‘‘ Literature of the Refor 
mation in France,” given in the Appen- 
dix, altho the author reserves the historic- 
al treatment of that reformation for a 
future volume. Availing himself of all 
the accessible material which has been so 
largely increased by the researches of re- 
cent scholars, and especially by the Cor- 
respondence of Calvin, published by Pro- 
fessors Baum, Cunitz and Reuss, of the 
University of Strasbourg—a monument 
al work of which over forty quartos have 
appeared—Dr. Schaff has given not 
merely the events of the Genevese reform- 
er’s life, but a careful estimate of Calvin 
compared with the older reformers, and 
has treated with fairness and discrimina- 
tion Calvin’s place in history and his liter- 
ary labors. He devotes an entire chapter 
to the theology of Calvin, with special 
reference to the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, and another to the doctrinal contro- 
versies with Bolsec, Castellio, Westphal 
and others. The reformer’s connection 
with the trial and execution of Servetus 
constitute so important a point and one of 
such lively interest that Dr. Schaff makes 
the matter the exclusive subject of a 
chapter of over one hundred pages. After 
a connected reading of them from begin- 
ing to end, we are prepared to say, that 
both for thoroughness and for fairness 
this unhappy episode of the Swiss Refor- 
mation has never within our knowledge, 
been so adequately and satisfactorily 
handled. Over Drs. Paul Henry and 
Ernst Stéhelin, until now the best biog- 
raphers of Calvin, Dr. Schaff has the ad- 
vantage of fuller information, and, pos- 
sibly, of less bias. An ardent admirer of 
Jalvin, he is also inspired by that *‘ pas- 
sion ” for liberty which Guizot has some- 
where ascribed to the historian Motley. 
If the balance of equal forces constitutes 
the finest stability, the equilibrium be- 
tween our author's love of toleration and 
his profound reverence for him whom it has 
been of late the practice to single out as the 
impersonation of intolerance may be said 
to insure an honest and straightforward 
treatment both of Servetus and of Calvin. 
The vagaries and blasphemies of the 
former are calmly and simply stated ; his 
strange theology is expounded as re- 
spectfully as if it belonged to the most 
orthodox system ; his eminent services to 
the cause of science, including his discov- 
ery, nearly a hundred years before 
Harvey, of the circulation of thé blood, 
receive due attention. But if Servetus is 
not abused in order that Calvin may be 
excused, neither is the blunder committed 
of laying upon the devoted head of the 
reformer the guilt of a sin which was the 
sin of the period, a sin that might be 
said to rest upon the Christian Church 
from the time of Saint Augustine. The 
participation of Calvin with the arrest 
and trial of Servetus is told without the 
suppression of any essential particular. 
He is shown to have heartily approved 
and recommended the execution, while 
opposing distinctly, tho fruitlessly, the 

execution by fire, which he regarded too 
cruel a mode of punishment. But it is 


also shown that all the principal contem- 

porary reformers—Bullinger, of Zurich 

and the gentle Melanchthon, in the num. 
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ber—approved or applauded the infliction 
of the death penalty upon so “horrible a 
blasphemer” as the Spanish physician 
had been. Happily, tho intolerance dies 
hard, it dies at last. The execution of 
Servetus played a part in advancing the 
reign of religious liberty. As Dr. Schaff 
expresses it : 

“The flames of Champel [scene of the 
fearful tragedy] have consumed the intol- 
erance of Calvin as well as the heresy of 
Servetus.” 

We close this work with a profound sense 
of the debt of gratitude, under which the 
learned author has laid the world. What 
nobler contribution, indeed, could a schol- 
ar aspire to make to the cause of Chris- 
tian letters than in the consecration of an 
entire life to the task of relating clearly, 
forcibly and with a genuine enthusiasm 
the progress of Christ’s kingdom upon the 
earth toward its ultimate triumph? May 
Philip Schaff be spared both life and 
health to figish the great undertaking so 
auspiciously begun and so ably carried on 
toward completion, in the successive vol- 
umes that have hitherto appeared of his 
‘* History of the Christian Church.” 
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Nicholas Ferrar, His Household and. his 
Friends. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, 
Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $1.75 ) 
The life of Nicholas Ferrar has been writ- 
ten at least twice in full, once by his 
brother John and again by Turner, Bishop 
of Ely. The material accumulated in these 
volumes bas been frequently enough 
worked over, especially in the Lives by the 
Rev. Peter Peckard and the Rev. J. E. B. 
Mayor, to give substantial accuracy to the 
statement of the author of the present vol- 
ume, that we have five Lives of Nicholas 
Ferrar. He was born to brilliant prospects 
and is said to have had within reach asa wife 
one of the greatest heiresses in England. 
He even entered Parliament and took part 
in the impeachment of the Earl of Middle- 
sex, the Lord Treasurer. The political 
commotions of the times were, however, too 
much for him. He wound up his business 
affairs and, warmly supported by his 
mother, founded at Little Gidding in Hun- 
tingdonshire a religious community to 
which he acted as chaplain, having been 
ordained deacon by Laud. He would uever 
consent to take priest’s orders. His church 
was restored, and worship carried on after 
the order which Laud was introducing. His 
community was a genuine religious com- 
munity, leading a religious life in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Anglican 
Church. There was no rule of celibacy, but 
the institution was freely charged with be- 
ing a Protestant nunnery, and this opposi- 
tion did not decrease with the approach of 
the civil war. In 1637 Ferrar died. The 
community, however, went on under the 
direction of his brother John and his son 
Nicholas. It was broken up by the Parlia- 
mentarians in 1647, The little church was 
reverently restored in 1853. The present 
volume comes from an anonymous author, 
tho it is edited by a Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. It represents a phase of 
devotional Christian life which has not 
been as prominent in the Protestant com- 
ynunion as in the Roman Catholic. 





Christ and Criticism. Thoughts Con- 
cerning the Relation of Christian Faith to 
Biblical Criticism. By Charles Marsh 
Mead, Ph.D., D.D., Professor in Hartford 
Theological Seminary. (A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co., New York Paper, 50 cents.) This 
is one of the most rational and best-tem- 
pered conservative discussions of the ques- 
tion involved in the title that has yet ap- 
peared. Professor Mead is the pseudony- 
mous Carl Hesedamm, who has his fling at 
the radical critics in ‘‘ Der Rémerbrief 
beurthetlt und geviertheilt,” or ‘‘ Romans 
Dissected, by E. D. McRealsham,” which 
was noticed in our columns when first pub- 
lished.’ He has brought back with him 
from a prolonged term of study in Ger- 
many an unsnaken confidence in the Scrip- 
tures, the grounds of, which, as against the 
radical critics, he expresses in the present 
brothure, which appears to have been 
printed in Germany. The author’s attitude 
toward a biblical criticism is moderate. 
He says: 

“Tt has also been made probable that various 
booksof the Old Testament (such as Samuel and 
Proverbs), are composite works. . . . Undoubt- 
edly it has been made probable that minor errors 
exist in these and other books; but it has not 
been proved that any of them are unbistorical.’» 
His conclusion with regard to the Old 
Testament is that the established concep- 





tion of it has not been overthrown, and that 





—— 


what has been lost is more than offset by 
what has been gained. Similar ground is 
taken with regard to the New Testament, 
but with considerably stronger recogni- 
tion of the amount and importance of the 
human element in its composition and with 
some modification on all hands of the old 
doctrine of inerrancy. Professor Mead re- 
cites the bistory of the once formidable 
Tiibingen theory and its overthrow. He 
predicts that the Wellhausen-Kuenen the- 
ory has before it a similar fate, and that the 
critical study of the Bible is sure to effect 
the ultimate downfall of these speculations, 
whose dangerous and substantially un- 
christian character he distinctly recog- 
bizes, 


The Critical Review of Theological and 
Philosophical Literature. Edited by Pro- 
fessor S. D, F. Salmond, D.D. (imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50.) 
This is the second annual volume of 
this admirable Review. On the whole 
we can name ~nothing better. On 
turning over the pages of this volume 
we are struck with the thoroughness of the 
work. It would be hard to mention any- 
thing of importance which escapes notice 
in good time and by responsible hands. 
Morality in Doctrine. By William 
Bright, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, etc. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. $2.00.) The keynote of the sermons 
contained in this volume is the author’s re- 
mark in the Preface that ‘‘ whereas undoc- 
trinal versions of Christianity are usually 
marked by a defective apprehension of the 
malignity of sin, it is when we seriously 
look at it in the light of the Passion, as 
having cost the death of the Son of God, that 
we perceive most clearly how mischeivous 
are all attempts to “ mitigate the verdict of 
conscience.” The point emphasized in this 
passage that doctrine tends to clear up and 
strengthen the moral sense is the most 
true and most important point developed 
in many forms in this collection of ser- 
mons. 


Echoes of Old Country Life. Being 
Recollecticns of Sport, Politics and Farm- 
ing tn the Good Old Times. By J. K. Fow- 
ler, of Aylesbury. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $2.50.) Antiquity is certainly a 
relative term in the view of this author. 
He is himself not yet passed the possibili- 
ties of a brisk ride across country, and the 
‘good old times’’ he writes of revolve 
around Lord Beaconsfield and hardly touch 
Palmerston and the Crimean War. Still it 
is always in the power of the laudator 
temporis acti to drape his narratives with 
as much of the ancient costume and air as 
he pleases, and Mr. Fowler does this in a 
very becoming manner which gives his book 
a fine send-off and keeps up its interest to 
theend. It is a treasury of good, hearty 
tales, drolleries, personal recollections and 
sportive incidents, all given in the freshest 
English fashion, and unsalted, we are 
happy to add, with profanity or coarseness 
of any kind, unless ring-fighting adven- 
tures must be set down as coarse in any 
terms. The stories about horses and their 
achievements are first rate, particularly of 
the old gray who cleared the table at the 
Steward’s dinner in the grand old Rochester 
room, at the White Hart, London. 


The New Life of Dante Alighieri. Trans- 
lated by Charles Eliot Norton. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
$1.25.) Readers in search of wholly delight- 
ful books cannot. do better than to provide 
themselves with Professor Norton’s trans- 
lations of Dante—at all events, of this re- 
cent volume. The translation, as Mr. Nor- 
ton tells usin the prelude to the ‘‘ Essays 
and Notes,” was done by him ‘almost 
forty years ago’’ and in prose, but of the 
highly poetic variety. The Essays takea 
considerable range. We have one, for ex- 
ample, on the relation of ‘‘ The Convito and 
the Vita Nuova.’’ The third is ““On the 
Structure of the Vita Nuova.”’ Altogether, 
the English reader will find in these three 
papers much assistance, as well as in the 
Notes. Together they will add much both 
to his intelligent understanding and to bis 
enjoyment of the translation, limpid, satis- 
fying and poetic as that is in its own un- 
aided completeness. 





Lady Augusta Stanley Reminisces. By 
the author of ‘‘ Chronicles of the Schinberg 
Cotta Family.’”’ The London Society for 
the Propagation of Christian Knowledge 
(S. P. C.K.) publish this charming little 
monograph which, had it nothing else to rec- 
ommend it, would make its way as a simple 
memoir of one of the most saintly women 
who have livedin England in these modern 
times. 

The Story of the Iliad, by the Rev. 





Alfred J. Church, has the same graces of 





style, scholarship and youthful interest to 
recommend it which we have noted in the 
otber similar classical reproductions by the 
same author. (Macmillian & Co., New 
York. 50 cents.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


MEssRs. MACMILLIAN & Co. have in 
preparation for immediate issue a collected 
edition of the poems of William Watson, 
including his recently published ‘‘ Lachry- 
me Musarum.” 





....-The National Magazine for January 
announces a literary prize competition for 
writers on American historical subjects 
during the coming year. Fourteen prizes 
are offered amounting to $2,000, for novels . 
stories, legends, poems, ete. 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons are soon to begin 
the publication of an edition for subscribers, 
of the works of Fenimore Cooper. Only 
1,000 copies will be printed of this ‘t Leather 
Stocking Edition ’’ which will be completed 
in 32 volumes. The first group of six vol- 
umes will be ready for delivery in February. 


....The February issue of the Educa- 
tional Review will contain the full text of 
Professor von Holst’s oration on the Needs 
of Universities in America, delivered at 
the first Convocation of the University of 
Chicago, and the Inaugural Address on the 
Study of History given by Mr. J. A. Froude 
on assuming the Regius Professorship at 
Oxford. . 


....The current number’ of Music, the 
monthly review edited and published by 
Mr. W. B. S. Matthews, in Chicago, is a 
very readable one, with more than that 
quality in its value. An article by Mr. 
Arthur Weld on ‘‘The Modern Orchestra 
and Its Mission,’’ one entitled ‘‘ Music in 
the Poets: From Milton to Browning,” by 
Helen A. Clarke, and a sketch, with a por- 
trait, of Mr. W. C. E. Seeborck, well known 
in Chicago musical activities, are noticeable 
among other matters. 


.... D. Appleton & Co. have just published 
a translation, revised by Prof. E. Ray Lan- 
kester, of Haeckel's ‘‘ The History of Crea- 
tion,” issued in two volumes with illustra- 
tions; ‘‘ The Great Enigma,” a volume of 
philosophical and religious inquiry by Wil- 
liam S. Lilly, and a “ Dictionary of Every- 
day German and English,” by Martin 
Krummacher, which also contains lists of 
technical terms, proper names, a sound no- 
tation, an outline of grammar, and several 
pages of ‘‘ travel talk.” 


....Ginn & Co. publish in February a 
“ Student’s Manual of a Laboratory Course 
in Physical Measurements, by W. C. 
Sabine, of Harvard University. A set of 
apparatus has been designed adapted to the 
course and is now on the market. The bock 
is intended to supplement college courses 
in physics. The same publishers have also 
in press Leigh Hunt’s ‘‘ An Answer to the 
Question ‘What is Poetry ?’ including Re- 
marks on Versification,” edited by Albert 
S. Cook, of Yale University. 


...-Mr. Arthur Severn is compiling a vol- 
ume of recollections of Mr. Ruskin, to be 
illustrated’ with characteristic sketches 
made when in company with him, the work 
to be published by Mr. Geo. Allen. In the 
January number of Poet-Lore, Mr. William 
G. Kingsland gives one of a series of arti- 
cles on ‘‘ John Ruskin as a Letter-Writer,”’ 
founded on a little book of which only a 
half-dozen copies have been privately 
printed, entitled ‘‘ Letters upon Subjects of 
General Interest, from John Ruskin to 
Various Correspondeats,’’ which contains 
some thirty-six of Mr. Ruskin’s character- 
istic and autobiographical letters. 


....We find the following in The Chris- 
tian World, of London, in regard to our 
late fellow-editor, Mr. W. Bliss Carman : 


“Who is Bliss Carman? The name tells us 
nothing, even as to sex. It has been found at 
the foot of some fine poems in American maga- 
zines, and also in ourown. Some writers have 
treated it as a lady’s name, and one has pro- 
nounced it an absurd pseudonym. But Mr. 
Douglas Sladen lets light in on the mystery 
in a delightful article contributed to The 
Literary World this week, in which he explains 
that the name belongs toa man, over six feet 
high and proportionately broad, blue-eyed and 
fair-haired. and in the opinion of many the beet 
poet that Canada has produced. Mr. Sladen 
should know; heis a poet himself, and for his 
‘Lester the Loyalist,’ which was described 
by a reviewer as ‘a thrilling three volume novel 
in forty-eight pages of hexameter verse,’ took 
Bliss Carman as the model of his hero. A New 
Brunswicker by birth, Bliss Carman is de- 
scended on both sides from the American loyal- 
ists who, in 1783, preferred beginning life afresh 
in the frozen wilds of Canada to living under a 
new flag in the Revolted Thirteen Colonies. A 
volume of this poet’s collected verse is shortly 





to appear in this country.” 
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-.--One of the most noteworthy recent 
publications in Sweden is the edition of the 
letters of King Charles XII, which are up- 
pearing in Stockholm. This makes acces- 
sible a new source of information concern- 
ing this historic character, whom Voltaire, 
in his history of Charlies XII has enshrined 
ina halo of strange romance, and has thus 
materially influenced the traditional fig- 
nre of his hero. There are about two hun- 
dred of these letters, some addeessed to his 
father, Charles XI, some to his grand- 
mother, Hedwig Eleonore, others to his 
mother, Ulrike Eleonore, and other rel- 
atives, and still others to Frederick I, of 
Prussia, to King August of Saxony, and to 
his generals and other prominent persons. 
The King had such masters of the Latin 
language, that when he in his expedition 
into Russia met Iwan Mazeppa, they used 
the Latin in their converstions. A German 
edition of these letters are in press being is- 
sued by Georg Reimer, of Berlin. 


..In the year 1885 a literary society was 
organized in Constantinople, composed ex- 
clusively of foreign residents, mostly Ger- 
mans, and called ‘‘ The German Excursion 
Club,” the object of which was to awake 
scientific explorations, and to conduct se- 
ries of lectures on the antiquities in and 
around the historic Turkish capital. Three 
years later ibe first pamphlet of the tran- 
sactions of this society was published by 
O. Keil, in Constantinople, and since that 
such publications have appeared regularly. 
The articles are nearly all of exceptional 
merit, especially on the topography and 
Christian antiquities of Constantinople 
and immediate vicinity during the Byzan- 
tine period. Western scholars in the Kast 
are doing an excellent work in utilizing 
the literary treasures of the Orient. The 
Presbyterian College and the Jesuit Publi- 
cation Concern at Beirfit are among the 
best agencies in this direction, while the 
Greek texts of the Gospel and Apocalypse 
of Peter and the Fragments of the Books 
of Enoch, published only a few months ago 
by the French Archeological Museum in 
Cairo, show what is being done in classic 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Round London. Down East and Up West. B 

entege Williams, Q. C. TH4x5M4, pp. xil, 
. New York: Macmilian & Co 

Pioneers ‘of Science. By Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. 
With Portrait and Other Illustrations. 
8x5i4, pp. xv 44. The same 

Letters of James Sinethan. With an Introduc- 
tory Memoir. Edited by Sarah Sinethan, 
and William Davies. With a Portrait. 
7x5. pp. 44. The same 

A Review of the System of Ethics. 
the Theory of Evolution. By C. 
jams. &4x5‘<, pp. xv, 581. The same 

The Gospel of Life: Thoughts Introductory to 
the Study of Christian Literature. By 
Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L. 74x54, 
pp. xxiv, 406. The same 


The Visible Universe. Chapters on the Origin 
and Construction s - Heavens. By J. 
Ellar Gore, F.R.A With Stellar Photo- 
graphs and Lf ny luctettune. Shgx544, pp. 
x, 46. The same 

bins Antiquary. By Sir Walter Scott. Bart. 

Et et ed Edition. Volume III. 844x544. pp. 

The same 

Tes City and the Plan. A Course of Seven Lec- 
tures on the Work of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Society, Delivered in Hanover Squere, 
in May and June, 1892, 844x544, pp. 238. The 
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Paul’s Prayers, and Other Sermons. — Fy Alex- 
ander Maclaren, DD. 74x5%4, pp. vill, 322. 


The same. 

A History of Socialism. By Shaman Kirkup. 
Tex™X, pp. vi, 301. The sam 

Sketches of Boz. By Charles Daa kens. A R 
print of the First Edition, with the Illustra- 
tions, and an Introduction by Charles Dick- 
ens the Younger. 734x544, pp. xxii. 404. The 
same. 

Hymns. Their History and Development in the 
Greek and Latin Churches, Germany and 
Great Britain. By Roundell, Earl of Sel- 
borne. 64x44, pp. 216. The same 

The Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools. 

Book of Judges, With 

and Notes. By John Sutherland Black, M.A. 
Edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press. 644x444, pp. 116. The same 

The Fallen Race. By Austyn Granville. With 
an Introduction by Opie Read, i9x5)4. P PP. 
352. New York and Chicago: F. T. ely. 

Means and Ways; or, Practical Methods in 
Christian Work. “By T. D. Roberts. Witha 
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Saoseh of the Author’s Life. Introductiog 
by A. J. 425, Dp. il. Boston: 
James H. Earle 
Tannbiuser. A Myste In proparte. 
liam Vince ot’ Pree. 4x5, Dp. i 
Louis, Mo.: = W. Alban 
Ortmingtesy, Arthur MacDonald. With 
an pe ion by Dr. Cesare m-Broso. 
(DP. xiv, 416. New York: Funk & 


A 7 Dicmma. A Novel. By ‘Annie Syne 
=. New York: Long 
mane, Ghee’ & 

Principles of Education, By Malcolm ——- 
an 5: -D., LL.D. 734x5, pp. 178. Bosto 
Memorials of the Professional and Social Life 

of John E. Owens, by his Wife. x56, pp. 
vii, 292. Baltimore: John Murphy 
Green Fields and Beaging Brooks. 


hitcomb Riley. 22. 
lis, Ind.: The Bowen Merch Ga 


Life and Conduct. By J. Cameron Lees, D.D. 
6x4 4. Be. > vit. I og New York: Anson D. F. 
Rando ph 

The Church ~ eee A Scotland. = i 
Rev. Pe m M’Adam Muir. 634x4, 


‘By James 


Handbook of C hristian Evidences. ay Alexan- 
der Stewart. 6x4, pp. iv,94. The same ... 
The New Testament and its Writers. By the 
Rev. J. A. M’Clymont, i D. 6x4, pp. vi, 155. 
The City without a oun. om Address. By 
Henry Drummond, F.R. F.G.8. 74x5, 
pp. 59. New York: fim Pate SP aivesccges 
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- NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


D. APPLETON & CO’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Extinct Monsters. 


By Rev, H. N. Hutcutnson, B.A., F.G.S8., 
author of ‘‘The Autobiography of the 
Earth,” and “The Story of the Hills.” 
With 62 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 


“In this volume Rev. H. N. Hutchinson throws 
some new light on the reptiles which used to popu- 
late the waste places of the earth before the flood, 
He also has a good deal to say in regard to ancient 
monsters, . . Take it altogether ‘Extinct Mon- 
sters’ proves extremely interesting reading.”—New 
York Swn. 

“The author has succeeded admirably in accom. 
plishing his purpose; text and illustrations are alike 
excellent.”—Philadelphia Press. 


The Great Enigma. 
By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY. 8vo. Cloth, 
$4.00. 
“An important contribution to the apologetics of 
theism. . This great argument, which involves 
acritical examination of some of the main currents 


of modern speculative thought, is presented with rare 
dialecitcal skill. A powerful book.’’—London Times. 


Dictionary of Every-Day German 
and English. 


By MARTIN KRUMMACHER, Ph.D. In Two 
Parts : GERMAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
GERMAN. 16mo, 356 pages. Cloth, $1.75, 

In addition tothe Dictionaries proper, this volume 
contains lists of the most important technical terms, 
proper names spelled differently in the two lan- 
guages, a sound-notation, an outline of grammar, 
and several pages of “travel talk” in paralle 
columns. 





Charles Darwin: 


HIS LIFE TOLD IN AN AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHICAL CHAPTER, AND IN 
SELECTIONS FROM HIS LETTERS. 
By his Son, FRANCIS DARWIN, F.R.S, 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
With Portrait. One volume, 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

In the Suntime of her Youth. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, author of “‘ The 
Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” ‘‘ Part 
of the Property,’ etc. No. 109, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, #1. 09. 


For sale by all booksellers; or, will be sent by 
mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 8, AND 5 Bond ST REET, NEW YORK. 


CENTS A YEAR Bent and Boysor 


2 Girls. Agent nted. Write To-day. 
“OUR YOUTH, *, Box! ob, San Francisco, Cal, 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS ..for "vr 


Scrap Book. 
Special Circulars. Send for 2 cent sco, Ci _ 
al. 


Clemens News Agency, San Frane isc: % 


Best and Cheapest 
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MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


Recollections of George William Curtis. 
by Joun W. Crapwick. With 4 Ilustrations. 


Recollections 
of Curtis . 


Twelfth Night. With 9 Illustrations Gadul- 
: ing Frontispiece) by Eowin A. AbBzy. 
: Comment by Anprew LanG 
» Lide. A Story. By Ropert C. V. Mevers. 
>»: New Orleans, our Southern Capital. By 
Jutian Racpx. With 23 Illustrations by 
W. T. Smepuey. 
¢ The Red-bird. A Poem. By Maptson CaweEIn. 
& Tio Juan. A Story. By Maurice KInGsLEy. 
With 3 Illustrations by FrReperic REMINGTON. 
>x¢ Bristol in the Time of Cabot. By Joun B. 
Suiptey. With 17 Illustrations. 


| _ Horace Chase. 


The Refuge A Tale of Two Continents. 
By A. Conan Doyre. Part II. Illustrated § 
by T. pz THutstRup. a 

A Novel. By Constance 
Fenimore Woorson. Part II. a 

The Woman's Exchange of Simpkinsville. *)‘ 
A Story. By Rurn McEnery Stuart. With 
2 Illustrations by C. S. REINHART. 

L'Ordre de Bon-Temps. Port Royal, 1606. } 
A Poem. By Witttam McLennan. With2 7 
Drawings by C. RicketTs. 


“Recollections | 
— of Whittier | 


Whittier: Notes of his Life and o 
Friendships. 
Illustrations. 





his 
By Annie Fievps. ith 7 NK 


Editor's Study and Editor’s Drawer, both illustrated. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $400 A YEAR. 


sae * BROTHERS, | 


Publishers, Now York chy. 
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The International 
4. Theological 
Library | 


Edited by Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D. 
and Prof. 8. D. F. Salmond, D.D. 


“One of the most valuable collections of theo- ¢ 
logical works in print.”—N. Y. Examiner. 





NEW VOLUME JUST ISSUED: 


APOLOGETICS ; 


Or, Christianity Defensively Stated , 


/ By Prof. ee, B. BRUCE, Univ. of Glas- ¢ 
gow. Cr. Svo, $2.50, net. 


“The work deals mainly with the effect of the so- ¢ 
called ‘ Higher Criticism’ on the conception of the 
religion of the Bible. Of special interest is that por- 
tion which traces the development of the religion of ¢ 
the Old Testament. The entire book is excellent, 
but this part is particularly timely and fresh. T he ¢ 
work is one of pre-eminent value for educated ¢ 
laymen as well as for clergymen.”—Prof. GEORGE ¢ 
HARRIS, Andover. 


FORMER VOLUMES: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE LITERATURE OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By Prof. 8. RK. Driver, D.D., 


$2.50, net. 


Oxford. Cr. 8vo, 


( 
, “Itis the most scholarly and critical work in 

5 the English lan nguage on the literature of the Old 
, Testament, and fully up tothe present state of 

) Feasarch in Germany.”—Prof. PHILIP SCHAFF, 
D.D,, Union Theological Seminary. 


4 CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


° By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., 
( $2.50, net. 


“Itis a noble book. So far as I know Ethics 

¢ have hitherto been treated exclusively from a 
? philosophical point of view, as though there were >) 
? ne rophet of the Moral Law, whose nterpretation ) 
fit we accept as final and authoritative. In ) 

? tM. Ethics from the Christian puint of view, 
¢ Professor Smyth has made a notable c ontribution > 

> both philosophically and practically.”—Egrtract 

¢Jrom a letter of Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


nm AARnRnor™ 


New Haven. Cr. vo, 


‘CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS | 


1743 and 7465 Broadway, New York 





“Lath Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 
THE HUMAN HAIR, 
Why it Falls Off, Turns Geng, ond, ee emety, 

By Prof. HARLEY PARKER 


C, 8. LONG & Co., 1013 Arch St., E laneiphia, Pa. 
- Eve ry one e should read this little book. "— Athens 


wannNe & GERMAN 
SPEAKING 

is taught by an interesting method in GERMANIA, a 
monthly magazine for the study of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature. #2 a year. Sample copies 
free. Address: GERMANIA, Manchester, N. H. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS 


ties Reat, TAat., ssesasencia New V 
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~ GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 
THE ONLY HYMN BOOK USED BY MESSRS, 
Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman, 

AND OTHER L EADING EVANG ELISTS. or 


Nos. 5 and 6C ombined, par etype 


N Ng PA OO, ccratorevte 

or o. elt 

No. P. SC. E. Editio 

Whatones Songs for Sunday Schools.. 
The John Church Co., 
Cincinnati & New York. 


‘| The Biglow & Main Co, 
New York & Chicago. 





FISCNE] I 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St.. N.Y. 


J. ‘CHURCH co., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0 
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American Graphite fexamint 3. ei) 
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A NEW CURRENCY PLAN. 


Mr. Horace WHITE, of the New York 
Evening Post, delivered an address last 
week before the American Academy of 
Political Science at Philadelphia, in which 
he discussed our currency problem with 
his usual clearness and grasp of the sub- 
ject. His history of banking in the United 
States with running comments was very 
interesting, tho too long for our present 
columns. The good and bad State banks 
were analyzed, and the economic causes 
of their profits or losses shown. Coming 
to our present problem, Mr, White said 
that the system of note-issues on deposit- 
ed securities was destined to perish. Gov- 
ernment bonds are not likely to be per- 
manently available in the United States 
for such a purpose. Our national banking 
system has been so successful that it will 
doubtless continue ; and by means of these 
banks we have the best medium for the 
circulation of ordinary currency. 

To allow the National banks to con- 
tinue issuing currency even after all Gov- 
ernment bonds are redeemed and paid, 
Mr. White proposes an extension of 
the present tax upon circulation (1%). 
until a permanent safety fund has been 
accumulated sufficient to cover the aver- 
age losses from failures as shown by the 
statistics of the past twenty-five years. 
This circulation tax now goes into the 
Treasury of the United States. The Bank 
of England pays 2¢ on its unsecured notes, 
and if American banks were not obliged 
to lock up their capital by buying bonds 
at low interest and if all the profits of the 
circulating of bank notes were theirs, they 
could easily pay 2% or even more. 

Since the beginning of the national 
banking system, twenty-six and one-half 
years ago, the total amount of the circu- 
lating notes of all the banks which failed 
during this period is $16,209,160, an 
average of about $60,000 a year; since, 
however, there may be more failures one 
year than another, a safety fund of $5,000,- 
000 would be amply sufficient to guard the 
Government from loss—for it is proposed 
to have the Federal Government guaran- 
tee the bank notes the same practically as 
it does now through its bonds. Moreover 
the assets of these failed banks realized 
$44,606,561, or three times their note 
issues. Since the proposed plan, in addi- 
tion to the safety fund, gives the Govern- 
ment in return for its guarantee a first 
lien upon all bank assets, Mr. White is 
sure that the National banks could safely 
be allowed to issue notes up to 90¢ of their 
capital without the deposit of national 
bonds or bonds of any sort. 

The guaranty of the Federal Govern- 
ment would insure a ready circulation of 
such bank notes everywhere throughout 
the United States; and the safety fund, 
together with the first lien upon the as- 
sets of any bank that failed, would keep 
the Government from losing anything be- 
cause of its guaranty. Of course all the 
present banking requirements would also 
be rigidly enforced. The Canadian bank- 
ing notes rest mainly upon the assets of 
the Canadian banks ; the well-working of 
that system, and the ease with which 
loans are made under it to farmers through 
country banks when borrowers need funds 
for their crops, have always been held up 
as model features of a good banking sys- 
tem. In New York State a safety fund 
for State banks was established in 1831. 
Altho the panic of 1837 intervened, it was 
found in 1848 that the fund was enough 
to pay off all note issues of failed banks 
and have a surplus of $827,000. This is a 
practical leaf out of our history whose 
significance is great. A banking safety 
fund against note issues is no new and 
untried plan. To give figures for a recent 
year it may be added that the 1% tax on 
circulation in 1891 yielded the Federal 
Government $1,216,104. 

The only objection to this plan Mr. 
White meets. It is asked, What is to 
prevent’a grave inflation of the volume of 
currency if all banks are allowed to issue 
bank notes nearly up to their capital, but 
without a bond deposit? The real answer 
is, that inflation does not come about in 





that way ever. Professor Dunbar and 
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other authorities show that a bank is 
powerless either to put out notes or to 
keep them out. That power resides ex- 
clusively in the hands of those who have 
the right to draw money from the bank. 
In short, a bank cannot put out notes 
unless somebody wishes to borrow or to 
withdraw money on deposit ; and it can- 
not refuse to take back notes when a bor- 
rower or depositer pays them in. 

In conclusion Mr. White sums up the 
situation in the following words : 


“If the plan here sketched, or something 
like it, should be adopted, there would be 
no need of State bank notes, since every 
facility that a State could grant for the 
issue of a sound and safe currency would 
be granted by the National Government. I 
take it that nobody is in favor of an un- 
sound or unsafe currency. I feel sure that 
any political party which fathers an un- 
sound or unsafe currency will be severely 
dealt with at the polls. I know that there 
is a deep-seated prejudice against National 
banks, but that prejudice grows out of a 
belief that the banks draw interest on the 
bonds and on the notes at the same time, 
and thus make a double profit. This is an 
error, but a plausible one. It cannot exist 
if there are no bonds there ; but if, in place 
thereof, each bank is required to contribute 
to a safety fund. Probably such a meas- 
ure would put an end to silver purchase, 
since there could no longer be any ap- 
prehension or pretense of a shortage of 
currency. The danger of free coinage of 
silver has, in my judgment, passed away, 
notwithstanding some mutterings on the 
horizon, leaving nothing but the Purchase 
Act as a disturbing element. 

‘In conclusion, gentlemen, I remark that 
you hawe got to do something. Time is 
running on. The national bank system is 
running out and nothing is taking its 
place. Every instructed person knows that 
governments have no facilities for furnish- 
ing money to their people, and ought never 
to do such a thing, and never can do so 
without producing mischief.” 

Since we have got to do something 
about our currency, it is the wish of THE 
INDEPENDENT to give a wide publicity to 
any plan which has so much to recom- 
mend it as this of Mr. White. In a mul- 
titude of counselors there is safety, if the 
danger of many counselors—more talk 
and long delays—be guarded against. 

















MONETARY AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE bank statement presented further 
on was the most important development 
in the business world the past week, be- 
cause it in a large measure relieved the 
anxiety which has existed in many quar- 
ters as to the financial situation. The in- 
erease in the surplus reserve of the banks 
was $6,668,000, and this gain was madein 
spite of an increase of $7,502,400 in de- 
posits which necessitates an increase of 
$1,875,600 in the reserve requirements. The 
banks thus hold at present a surplus re- 
serve of $15,610,450, which compares with 
a surplus of $24,576,025 held a year ago. 
It will be remembered that at that time 
money was very easy, and the prospects at 
present favor marked financial ease and a 
further accumulation of funds in the 
banks of this city and other Eastern 
centers. Treasury disbursements have 
been very large recently for pensions, 
etc., but by far the greater portion of the 
cash gain reflected in the bank statement 
is the result of heavy remittances of cur- 
rency from the farming regions of the 
West and South where it cannot now 
find profitable employment. Banks in 
the manufacturing cities of the Eastern 
and Middle States have also remitted 
freely for mercantile paper, their 
purchases having caused a reduction 
in the rate of discount of choice 
lines to about 5%. Advices to bankers in- 
dicate that the return flow of currency 
has probably only begun, and that inter- 
est rates will probably rule lower for a 
time unless the movement of gold to 
Europe is resumed as the result of a rise 
in the rate for demand exchange. Im- 
porters are not at present buying exchange 
largely, but there is, of course, the possi- 
bility of foreign purchases of stocks and 
bonds to offset their operations when they 
finally become a prominent factor in the 
market. Indications are that both mer- 
chants and speculators are just now pay- 
ing off loans to a considerable extent, and 
the appearance «f new money has cansed 
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a sudden drop in the rate for time loans 
to 4% for thirty days and 4}@5¢ for all 
longer dates. Call loans for the week 
were made at from 2¢ to 6%, with an 
average of scarcely over 44. 

Cable advices report an entirely unex- 
pected action by the Bank of France 
which has gone far toward reassuring our 
local financiers, tho there is still a loud 
outcry for the repeal of the 140-tons-per- 
month silver law. The bank has given 
notice that it will suspend indefinitely the 
practice of paying for American gold 
upon receipt of telegraphic advices of its 
shipment from this side ; in other words, 
of paying a premium for our gold equal 
in amount to interest upon it during the 
period when it is withdrawn from circu- 
lation for ocean transportation. German 
bankers also have advices that the German 
Reichsbank is bidding less freely for gold. 
The effect of this action on the part of 
these important foreign banks will, of 
course, be to advance the basis of sterling 
exchange at which gold can be shipped. 
The advance will be 1-167, equal to about 
three-tenths of a cent per pound sterling ; 
and the market has advanced to this ex- 
tent during ‘the period since the action of 
the Bank of France was taken. Gold 
exports were, however, avoided. As to 
why the French demands for gold are 
lighter there are many opinions. There 
are two which are worth serious consid- 
eration. The first is, that if the Bank of 
France has been drawing gold for its own 
relief it now probably controls sufficient, 
since its holdings are in excess of the 
combined holdings of the Bank of Eng- 
land, the German Reichsbank and the 
Bank of Italy. Then, too, it is possible 
that French bankers have been taking 
gold for Austria in connection with its 
establishment ef a gold standard, and that 
present requirements in this direction 
have been met. Austria has, it is under- 
stood, accumulated the gold reserve which 
it sought to secure before January Ist. It 
will not attempt the exchange of its pres- 
ent paper currency for gold until January 
Ist next, when there may be additional 
purchases for its account. 

Holiday inactivity in certain lines of 
trade seems to have extended this year 
over a longer period than usual ; but the 
severe weather may have been partly 
responsible for a decrease of 3% in the 
total of bank clearings as compared with 
the same week of last year. There was, 
however, a gain of 24% over the previous 
week. Business failures numbered 301, 
a decrease of about 23%, Cold weather 
gave a powerful stimulus to trade in boots 
and shoes and in woolens, and in many 
branches of business preparations for 
spring trade are going on with the ut- 
most confidence. The uncertainty of 
legislation on the money question con- 
tinues to make business men conserva- 
tive, but the averege of commercial in- 
debtness is unusually low. There is no 
interruption of industrial-activity. The 
receipts of cotton for the week were 
40,000 bales less than a year ago, and ex- 
ports were 40,000 bales larger; but the 
price declined a quarter of a cent as the 
result of liquidation of speculative con- 
tracts. Wheat was unchanged in price, 
but corn and oats advanced 14 cents. 
Western receipts of wheat were about 
3,000,000 bushels, and exports from all 
ports were 3,300,000 bushels, a gain of 107 
for the week, but 20% less than was sent 
abroad in the same week a year ago, The 
stock of wheat in the United States, 
Canada, Europe, Australia and afloat 
for Europe is 184,217,000 bushels, 
25,700,000 bushels more than one 
year ago and 69,000,000 more than two 
years ago. Pork has ‘further advanced 
one dollar per barrel, and at $18.25 is much 
above the average price of recent years. 
The pig-iron output is 3,203 tons weekly, 
less than 2% smaller than December Ist. 
Prices are weaker, with Bessemer offered 
at $13.50 at Pittsburg. 


The December report of the foreign 
commerce of the port of New York shows 
aggregate operations of nearly $100,000,- 
000, an amount greater by $3,500,000 than 
in December, 1891. For the calendar 








year exports from New York were nearly 
$20,000,000 less than in 1891. Only in 
1891 and 1880, however, were 1892 ex- 
ports exceeded. The imports were $50,- 
000,000 larger than in 1891, and were 
never before equaled. Between 40 and 
45¢ of all the domestic merchandise sent 
out of the United States passes through 
New York, while over 65% of all import- 
ed goods enter through our port. It is 
interesing to observe that about 70¢ of 
the aggregate increase in imports was in 
coffee, largely due to the advancein price, 
tho the quantity imported was about 66,- 
000,000 pounds larger. In other articles 
the advance in price also accounts in part 
for the increased value of imports. 

In the security markets there was 
great activity during the week, and 
prices recorded larger advances on well- 
distributed purchases for both investment 
and speculative account. London came 
in as a moderate buyer, and the absence 
of gold exports from this side appeared 
to have caused a bullisth feeling on Ameri- 
can railroad stocks there as well as here. 
The only drawback was heavy liquidation 
in distilling and cattle feeding stock, due 
to disagreement among insiders as to 
methods to be employed in the market. 
There has been talk of renfoving this 
stock from the regular list of the Stock 
Exchange. Several of the high-priced in- 
vestment stocks recorded the best ad- 
vances, Manhattan Elevated and Con- 
solidated gas being the features. Man- 
hattan was in request because it is sup- 
posed that the company will have a hand 
in the extension of rapid transit facilities. 
The Granger stocks advanced on covering 
of shorts and investment orders. A num- 
ber of the specialties have also come into 
prominence, the Southwestern properties 
being amohg the favorites. In some 
directions the advance in prices may have 
been too rapid to hold, but there is a 
materially larger interest in speculation. 
A favorable report has been made in the 
House on the bill to legalize railroad pool- 
ing, and Wall Street sees in this a remedy 
for rate wars. Railroad earnings are heavy. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Jan.7. Jan. 4. Differences. 
LAORB.. .cccccccee $441,283,700 $439,875,100 Dec. $1,408,600 
Bpecte....ccrcccce 76,626,000 79,947,900 Inc, 3,821,300 
Legal tenders... 46,157,800 51,480,100 Inc. 5,222,300 
Deposits.........+ 455,367,800 462,870,200 Inc. 7,502,400 
Circulation ...... 6,585,000 5,628,200 Inc. 38,200 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie ....0..0006 $76,626,600 $79,948,900 Inc, $3,321,300 
Legal tenders.... 46,157,800 51,890,100 Inc. 5,222,300 
Total reserve.. $122,754,400 $131,328,000 Inc. $8,543,600 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 115,841,950 115,717,550 Ine, 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 

ments........-. 8,942,450 15,610,450 Inc. 6,668,000 
Excess of reserve, Jan. 16th, 1892............... $24,570,025 





1,875,000 


UNITED STATES BONDS, 


Bid. Asked. 
Ext. U.S. 28, 1891, registered.......... sssee0 100 «oe 
U. BS. 48, 1907, regmistered.........ceeeeceeeceee 113% 114 
VU. 8S. 48, 1907, COUPOD.... 2c. seccccsccsecveses 113% 114 
CUFTeNCy 6s, 1895.......eeereceeercreeeereeeess 105 ‘ 
Currency 66, 1806.......sccreccecccecseeseveces Wik 
CUrrency 66, 1BY7......ccceececceeeeeeeeeseenes 110 
Currency 66, 1898 ....... 0660. -ceeeeeeereeeeee 112% 
Currency GA, 1BW.......cccerccssrersersceccees 15 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling was dull. The 
rates for actual business were as follows, 
viz.: Sixty days 4.86, demand 4.874, 
cables 4.88. Commercial hills were 4.85@ 
4.854. The supply of cotton bills was 
none. 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
Following were the bids at the Board 
for city bank stocks : 
































Bid. Bid. 
AMEFPICA.......ccccceee 215 (Market & Fulton..... 220 
km. Exchange........ 156 lechanics’...... ..... 1 

roadway eagcecs ° 255 |Me’ch’s’ & Traders’... 180 
Butchers’ & Drovers’. 184 ercantile ............ 2m) 
Yentral National..... 136 erchants’...... ...++ 
Chase National....... 450 |Mchts’ Exchange 
Ch 410 |Metropolita 
Cc OLTOPOLB. .ccccrcceee 4 
Cit; Mount Morris......... 300 
0! —— eer 

New York.......-+++++ 
Di N.Y. y 








BOOee 


Count; 630 
N. Y. National Ex.... 4 




















ve 
National... 178 





Garfield Nat’l......... 400 (Second National..... $25 
German Am.......... I Seventh National.... 125 
Germania.... ........ 330 |Shoe & Leather....... 155 
Greenwich....... .... 150 |St. Nicholas.......... 30 
i incccconcexess 337 |Southern National... 110% 
Hudson River......... 152 |State of N. Y......... 14 
— gue & Traders’ 600 |Third National....... 107 
i idiedtndivedeneee 162 |Tradesmen’s......... 110 
Leather Manuf........ 230 |United States Nat’i.. 212 
sincoln Nat’l.... .... 42) | Western Nat’L....... 14 
Manhattan......... ... 191% 








Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing January 14th, 1893 : 








Mis 66. cdcccccccce 2 Ninth Nationai....... 126 
Commerce............ q rr B0BSe 
Fourth National eee 110 
Mechanica’............ WOE | WESREEE... cccveccceccce 116% 
Merchants’........... 130 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 














Last 

Bid, Asked, Sales. 
H. B, Claflin Company............. i19 121 120 
do. do. Ist pfd.. 100 vn ae 
do, O, TE BAE.. ceccee ee 101 
Thurber-Whyland Co. com | 

do. do. ae We 
Trow Directory, com non...... ‘= ba = a 
oO do ee ee 85 
Proctor & Gamble com ............ 107 ; 
do. do, | M14 115 
P. Lorillard Co. com.... ng ‘i 
’ Ge  Witascnncssvec, sconce 115 os 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co.com,... .. a 65 
American Straw Board Co.. 7 89 88 
Celluloid Co.........+. - % 96 98 
New York Biscuit Co. 56 59 58 

Diamond Match Co... 158 161 TARY 
Epnens, Smith & Wiemann Co....112 118 12 


U.S. Book Co., preferred 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....J. Pierpont Morgan has been elected 
Vice President of the National Bank of 
Commerce to succeed the late A. A. Low. 


....The Phenix Insurance Company 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 5¢, payable on de- 
mand. 


....There are many reports that Cuba is 
more or less dissatisfied with the presen 
reciprocity arrangement with the United 
States owing to various causes, among 
others, that the American manufacturers 
do not study and meet the requirements 
of the foreign markets and that the Eu- 
ropean trade is willing to give long 
credits. 


....The growth of the city of Denver, 
Colorado, has been phenomenal. The 
appraised value in 1886 was $32,156,515. 
In 1892 it was over $74 000,000. Its out- 
put of manufacturing industries for the 
year 1892 was nearly $50,000.000. and the 
transactions in real estate exceeded $40,- 
000,000. 


....Another transcontinental line has 
been added to the list by the completion of 
the Great Northern, the last spike on 
which was driven on Friday evening the 
6th inst.. on the western slope of the Cas- 
cade Mountains in Washington, <A 
through train service between St. Paul 
and Seattle will be arranged at once. The 
new line is 1.785 miles long and is said to 
be 126 miles shorter from the East to the 
Pacific tidewater than any other route. 


....Great excitement prevails in British 
Columbia, near the international boundary 
line, over the Kootenay mining distyict, 
and thousands of persons are flocking 
there from all parts of the West. During 
the winter the mines are reached by pack 
trails, but inthe summer the route will be 
over the Northern Pacific to Spokane, the 
Great Northern to Little Dallas and the 
Kootenay River. All of the adjuncts of 
the new mining district are at present at 
Kootenay. 


... Senator Sherman says, in a letter to 
the Philadelphia Ledger: , 


“It isas well known as anything can be 

that a large majority of the Republican 
Senators, including myself, are decidedly 
in favor of the repeal or the suspension of 
the purchase of silver bullion. They are 
ready to-day, to-morrow or at. any moment 
to vote for such a repeal.”’ 
Would it not be well for some Democratic 
Senator to accept Senator Sherman’s 
challenge and offer a bill for the repeal of 
the Sherman law? This, if brought toa 
vote, would place the members of the 
Senate on record, so that the country 
would know their actual position on this 
important question. 


....-The annual statement of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad Company, 
signed by President McLeod and printed 
in our columns this week, will interest 
all our readers. Altho beset by difficul- 
ties of the gravest character, Mr. McLeod 
and his associates have carried out their 
plans of a year ago, with the result that 
the financial showing is better than has 
been made for many years, full interest 
being declared earned and payable on all 
three classes of preference income bonds 
of the company. The holders of Reading 
securities have thus a practical and tangi- 
ble proof of the success of the MeLeod 
administration. It is also to be noted— 
tho the fact is not mentioned in the re- 
port—that besides a return on invested 
capital earned by the operations of the 
year, the miners, who are paid on a slid- 
ing scale corresponding to the wholesale 
prices of anthracite, received bigher 
wages than for a number of years. As at 
last half of the Reading traffic is made 
up of merchandise, grain and other com- 
modities besides hard coal, the probabili- 
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ties of a continuance of the present 
financial success seem g 
DIVIDENDS. 


The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 5¢, 
payable on demand. 

he United States Fire Insurauce Com- 
pany has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 5%, payable on demand. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 
’ Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS KECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always or 
aale. Principal and interest payable IN GOLD. 


Defaulted Western Mortgages 


AND BONDS COLLECTED. 
Western Real Estate Rented, Cared 
For and Sold, 

Charges moderate-—-Inquiries Solicited. 


The CITY REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


«Capital paid in $450,000.) 
Rooms 401 and 402 John Hancock Building, 
178 Devonshire Stree et, Boston, Mass. 


L ETTERS OF 


INVESTM ENT. 
OF j 
CREDIT. I 


SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 589 WALL STREET, N. Y. 














Reliable, Conservative, 


We make a spccilalty of Real Estate and Loans 
Also Iron and Pine Lands on the Mesaba Range. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT, 


201 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


HAVE YOU ANY INTEREST 


either in corm, or a | mortgages neo real estate in 
Minnesota and North and South Dakota? Have you 
any trouble with titles, non-payment of taxes, etc.? 
Do you wish prompt. © reliable legal advice or atten 
tion in any — nest reforene es given. 
spoatence desired R& WwW OODA RD. 
04 Guaranty Long Buitding. Minneapolis, 


7% to 8% 


ured by Tacoma et Teaproved 

‘olle “of Title Insurance. Eastern and 
Joast references. Correspondence solicited. 

- Tacoma. Wash, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


CENT. Interest Mcrae er First mort- 

e portiant. Real Estate securities. 
NT. Interest School and City bonds. 
10 me CENT. Interest bearing County 











ergne 


warrants of ALL. and Washington 
Envessmnonss made © for nono -residence. Corres; spond- 


ge 2 galtctied SE. DAVIS & CO.. 


LE 
01 1-2 Morrison St.. Portland, Oregon. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, FAIRHAVEN, WASH. 
Six per cent. interest pane on time de eposits. favest- 

ments made for Co sol Molted. 

=, noincchmeaety vary Chase Nat. Rank New Vork. A 
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Seventedénth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


NEW-ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


160 Broadway, New York. 
DECEMBER 3ist, 1892. 


ASSETS. 


Loans upon real estate 

Loans upon collateral security 
Loans upon personal security 
Stocks and bonds 


Foreclosure account 

Furniture and fixtures..........-:00+++eeee+ 
Due from branch offices and others........ 
Cash in banks and offices 


7,665 70 
76,010 55 


ory 942,905 21 





LIABILITIES, 


Capital fully paid 

Undivided profits 

Debenture bonds outstanding 
Due to banks and bankers 
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FATRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 


The t 
io Area oO 
The most M 
The Finest Wate 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
ual to Pennsylvania. Iron, La 
Gold and other ores. Extensive of 
Biue Sandstone vy J eae purposes. Valuable. in. 
formation can be hi 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
INVESTORS. 


Send your address ona po card for“ Duluth An- 
nual Record,’ and read the progress of a wing city 
~L. McMINN, Real Estate Broker, Duluth, Minn. 








4 
$4,942,905 21 


THIS COMPANY OFFERS ITS OWN DEBENTURES FOR SALE AT PAR AND INTEREST. THEY ARE 
5-10 BONDS, ARE ISSUED IN DENOMINATIONS OF $200, $300, $500 AND $1,000, AND BEAR 6 PER CENT, 
INTEREST, PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY AT THE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. THE TRUSTEE FOR 
DEBENTURE HOLDERS IS THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY. 

THE COMPANY IS UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE BANKING DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE 


OF NEW YORK. 





IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, - - + $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Earnings, 266,423 24 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


Under supervision of Banking Departments of New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont and 
Maine. 

Offers to investors at par its 5 per cent. Deben- 
tures, amply secured by first mortgages on real estate 
held in trust; principal and interest payable at the 

Chemic al National Bank, New York. 

Write for pamphlet giving full description. 

JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. W. E. COFFIN, Treas. 
JAMES CALLANAN,V. Pres. D. F, WITTER, Sec. 


8 F. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents. Appraisers and Brokers, 
2h4 W. 23d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 

’ ; »000,000 

2.800.000 

Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Poveten | Bachaage 
Superior Facilities for Collection 


SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS UAL TO 
enue N PHE CO ag fe 
SBENEZES 

ANTH 


See 
Arthar. Leery, Le - ne Kelly, Kbenezer K. Wri ght 
Moo’ Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
oon si Siernbuc ch Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoy 
Edward K. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts. August Belment, 
Richard Delafi laneld, ‘ Francis it. Appleton, m John Jacob 
Astor. 


Stapleton Land Company, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gilt edged socuritios bearing 6, 7,8, 10 and 12 percent. 
interest. Write for our special ‘market letter. 
THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK OF 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
Capital, $200,000 att aie $4,000 
Opened tor business September a, 1891. A 3 per 
cent. dividend declared July Ist, 


Is increasing its cngren 
And surplus to 











Offers a portion of gd increase to investors at $102 
om share—book va’ 

mple use can be found to profitably employ shes < 

ditional capital at 10 Cond cent. per annum, in dis- 


Wi CONFIN commercis al ye HA‘TIONS STRICTLY 


oror-try — SINESS. 

In the alae we will J og cent. semi-annual 
dividend, placing the <a ved t prt nee of to surplus 
account. cute further Particulars. addre 

ENRY OLIVER President 


TEXAS LOANS, AND, eaten” 


ourt een ears’ uxperience. 
New Toots City: Geaaieent 7 Pao gg | B Union, 


New paper Watson & tang, Ae 
Montrea’ Third } National Ban 
wood Naat 2 Bank; San 


e Scottish-American Mort- 





San Antonio, Texas: Loc 
, Antonio National Bank. 
h, 
peng Meng imited. 
For information write to 
B. CHANDLER, 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonia, Texas, 








ACOM APs) alty. Choice investments1ade fornon- 
dents; 25to 100 per cent. can be realized 
a — ear. Lots from 8100 and acreage from 616 
mproved cep d rented now for 10 = 

aioe ‘the increase inc ty and —— properties. 
en, Sen, fre, LA iron and coal sands, 


mining properties. Rassell & Co..Tscoma.W 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L, COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS "REAL EsTaTE 


carefully made. 
LO ANS negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 
to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


L, R. GIDDINGS & CO., 


MORTGAGE BANKERS, 
Me sting ILL. 
6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Ch: 


y For Sale at par and accrued interest. 
gurtics worth doubl amount loaned 
bi thereon. 











TAINTOR & HOLT, 
BANKERS, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Private Wires to Boston and Providence, 
CHICAGO - 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Only 20 to 40 O per cent, of value loaned on selec 
rg improved property : sums 0. $5000 to $3,000 
y for delivery, to net investor 6 to 7 per 

istered by Northern Trust Company (Bank) 
Trustee. Payable in Gold Coin. Choicest securities in 
m 


“A. W. McDOUGALD, Ashland Block, Obicago. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Res 
idence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. Good bank 
meno 








oD 8 & CO. 
910 Ener Bod Bien ee Seteaga, TU. 





THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY _ 
MIDDLETOWN CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Conneticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


~ One of America’s great cities: 
Copulation, am Delightful 
climate. ads all in transit 


facilities, pF buildings 
and ey ety homes. Resources unequaled ; wealth 
of the Rocky Mountains; vast and growing agricul- 
ture, and iodin mans lal center. REAL ES- 
TATE IN ENTS. Maps and pampblets 








on eu 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO,, 
il. CHAMBERLIN, President. 
Home ime, Denver, Co 
New York Office, Times Building. 


7 DO YOU WANT 
1% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


Principal and Interest powome promptly paid. 
$400,000 invested without a default. 
1% GOLD MORTGAGES 8% 
On highly improved properties in the 
CITY OF SPOKANE, 
Also City, County and School 
7% BONDS AND WARRANTS 8&% 
For full information write to 
WM. M. BYERS, Spokane, Wash. 
Very highest reference given. 


DULUTH. 

The completion of the Elevated Street Railway 
oPUn up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 
Union Depot and business center of the city, ana 
offers the best of inducements to the investor fora 
raid advance in value. n Electric Railway is now 
building through Fifth Division of Duluth Hights and 
pe | oe com leted about July 16th. Lots on sale now 
150 to each, one-fourth cash. Buy at once and 
Soules the increase in value which will result = 
completion of Electric Street Car line. Send for 

wane and general 'nformatian to 
Highland Improvement Co., Duluth, Minn 


Any Person Having Funds to Invest, 


whether small or large amounts, will do well to write 
MR. GEO. M. VANDOREN, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, for particulars regarding safe and profitable 
investments. Seattle has nearly 50,000 population, an 
increase in the last '0 years of 1,112.48 per cent. 


Oo FIRST Jy soctre. hi LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest pay- 

ont semi-annua’ ally by draft on New 

York. Personal attention given to afi 

Address 








ely nH io eat reforencen. 
J. MAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wasa 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are thousands of peop! 
bought re verty in Chicago « 
such anc 





le whoregret not having 
or 40 ye wrs ago. 
ers who have heard the unfortunate ones 
os opportunities neglected we ae “4 
is now where Chicago was 35 years 
and Chicago had no em adh advantage that Duluth 
has not, and what has n done in Chicago will be 
tuplicated in Duluth in much less time. Write for 
nformation. 
Cc. K. LOVETT & CO. 


THE TIME TO BUY 


is when property is low. Write me for facts about 
Real Estate. 
WM. E. LUCAS, Duluth, Minn, 








n this city, or loan you money on good 
net from 7 to 10 per cent. per annum. 
: All banks in Everett and the pastors of 
the following congregations :—Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian, Catholic, Baptist one Episcopal, each of whom 
know of my responsibi! ity 
JUHN E. McM ANUS - - Banker. 


To Industrial and Oommercial Ooncerns., 


Free Sites. Free Ren 
Cash Capital loaned or —— 
em subsidy of 10 per cent. my ‘amount paid in 


nes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 150 
monthly instalments. 
or particulars, address 
LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00, 


West Superior, Wisconsin. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of navi; 
tion within sixt; miles vd Mesaba iron mines. as 
—— railr facilities. Has cheap homes for 

To manufacturing lants free s' a cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


NEW DULUTH LAND O0., Duluth, Mian, 





wi 











ELECTIONS. 


HE BATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 
BANK, NEW YORK, January llth, 1893.—At_the 
annual election, held on the 10th instant, the follow- 
tags -hamed gentlemen were —_ elected Directors of 
his Bank for the gueuleg yea 
Jobn Wilkin, 


George W. Quir —; tard, 
Henry Silberho John A. Delanoy, Jr 
Garces G. Brinckerhoff, Edward Schell, 
. H. Chase Max Danziger, 
“Henry Hofheimer 
At the meeting of the Board of Directors, held this 
day, Mr. GURDON G. “BRINCKERHOFF was unan- 
imously re-elected Presid fant. 


WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


HE CRuTRAL BAprom et BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, NEw York, January 10th, 1898. 
—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this 
bank, held this day at the banking-rooms, the follow- 
ing named pene were elected ; 
r Directors for the ensuin year: 
Edward C. Sampson, 
James H. Dunham, 
Simon Bernheimer, Edwin Langdon, 
James W. Smith, Woodbur “angdon 
William L. Stron John Claflin, 
John A, McCall. 
r Inspectors of Election 
© charles G" Landon, Isaa ¢ Bernhelmer, 
Ch yo M. Depe 
o sabeoquent meeting of the | Board, Mr. WIL- 
dat L. STRONG was re-elected President, and Mr. 
i IWIN DANUDON re-ele a Ay President, both 
unanimously. Ss. YOUNG, Cashier. 


(ame ‘AL NATIONAL BANK. NEw YORK, Janu. 
ary 10th, 1893—At the annual election by the 
stockholders of this bank, held January 10th, 1893, at 
their banking-house, the following named gentlemen 
were elected Directors for the ensuing year: 
George G. Williams, James A. Roosevelt, 
Frederic W. Stevens, Robert Goelet, 
m. J. Quinlan, Jr. 

Ata meeting of the Board held this day, Mr. GEO, 
G, WILLIAMS was re-elected President, and Mr. 
JAMES A. ROOSEVELT, Vice President, both unan- 
imously. __ WM. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. — 


NATIONAL C Deveney Bare, ig, | 
NEW Yo an, 15th 
AS THE ANNUAL ELEC TON HELD ee THE 
10th inst., the ey pe eal gentlemen were 
elected Directors for the ensuing yea 
Wm. H. Oakley, Edward Z Merrifield, 
Wm... Valentine, Chas. H. Tenney, 
Edward Schell, Ewald F leitmann, 
Elkan Naumburg, Chas. H. Wheeler, 
Stephen R. Lesher, Pearson Halstead, 
Thos. J. Davis, Henry B. stokes, 
Jacques Huber 
Ato mecting of the Board held. ‘this day, Mr. WM. 
H. OAKLEY was unanimously re-elected President. 
D,. C_TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


ONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK.—AT THE AN- 
nual election January 10th, the following were 
elected for the ensuing year : 


DIRECTORS: 
penned | D. a Charles H. Marshall, 
ae T. Agnew Frederic hal 
. C. Baldwin, Horace Por' 

Sonny M. Tabe er, Benjamin a 
Daniel 8. Lamont. 
INSPECTORS: 

William Kevan, Edwin C Sturges, 

A. Gifford Agnew 
At a meeting of the Directors January lith, ED- 
pAb Lg D. RANDOLPH was re-elected President, and 
JOHN T. AGNEW, Vice President. 
‘ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier, — 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK,) ) 
ng ote ig A 
NEw Yo K, Januar luth, 1993. 
T THE ANNUAL ELEC TENG D THIS DA 
the following-named tht nordomy. were duly elect- 
ed Directors of this bank a? ne ies Jenkfas year: 
— 




















Augustus D. Porter, Raymond Jenkinn, 

t a subsec meauent F meeting of the Board of Directors, 
Cc HARLES 3S was unanimously re elected 
President, and AY MOND JENKINS Vice President 


for the ensuing year. 
_ ¥, NEWELL, Cashier. _ 


r \HE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CiTY 
OF NEW YORK—NEw Youk, ., Sonuery 12th, 1893. 
—Atthe annual eae of the stockholders of this 
Bank, held January 1 th, 1893, the following named 
gentlemen were unanimously Te-elected Directors: 

. Edward aness, 
Frederick Mead, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Charles 8. Smith 





oO 

Richard T, Wilson, 
— eee a. Bettman, 

an 
Ata meeting of the E Board of Directors, bela t this day 
Mr. J. EDWARD ) SIMMONS was unanim 
elected peste and Mr. CO RNELIUS N No BLISS 
ANNON¢<were unanimously re- 


end Mr. JAMES G. CA 
elected Vice Frements 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
es waTguAl. BANK 
NEw YORK, January Ith, | 
At the annual election helt on January ith, 08, 
the following-named gentlemen ware elected Direct- 
ors of the bark for the wee Fe 
nae Stevens, 





yederiee DT Tappen, 
W. Astor . 


Adrian Iselin, "yr. m 
Thomas Denny, 


At a subsquent meetin of the “ant hela this da . 
Mr. REDRICK D TAPPE N was unanimous! re. 
Gectes + mane al Mr. ALEX. H. STEVENS ice 

resident. 
¥ ARTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier. _ 


THE IMPORTERS’ nw wea TRADERS’ ihe | 





aay, the fol for t 
e ng year: 
d Edward C. Rice, 
u Catlin, ussel] 8: 
Henry C. Hulbert, 








wey Townsend, 
saac Ickelheimer, Edward Townsend, 
edward H Perki ons Jr., Jorace K. Thurber, 

james RP 5 Price E Award rd Van ¥. Volkenburgh, 
q uent meetin cot he Board r “Directors, 
MRL sanbveacat 


JR, re unaninors 

ly A od) Raecae” baa Sa USSELL SAGE 

was unanimously re-elected Vice P renulent 
EDWARD TOWNSE Cashier. 


) hp ag? NATIONAL BANK, NEW rORK d JANU- 
h, 1893.—At a meetin of the Board of Di- 
rectors, held this day, Mr. Chart - are “Charle = 
unanimously re-elected Preside: Charles 8 bs 
Spemey bo-alenked Vice eal ign 
en 
GEO. E. SOUPER, Cashiex, 
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January 19, 1893. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(8) 26 








ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company 


AND THE 


Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company. 


The President and Board of Managers of the Railroad Company submit for your information 
the following Report of the Operations for the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1892: 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE TWO COMPANIES FOR THE YEAR ENDING NOV. 30, 1892: 


















































‘ borers Rental of |__Paewer ane Lenn, 
a not _inclad-| mani s. | naieend | Interest. | 
gS. ing Rentals, | > |e | Profit. Loss. 
Interest, etc. ey, | | 
} | a anon 
The Philadelphia and Reading | 
Railroad Company. | 
j | | 
bese scccben Salta ee oe ceseseseses| $22,009,247 52) $12,491,078 11) $10,495,174 41 | 
mn ROLLE LAE AOA LOG vid np ener "4004 63 . “at 00) ‘ogg 63 | 
Steam colliers and sea barges...........--+ cocecccecs . 364, 3A, | | 
oat = wen — eek. ee ee 163,334 12 169,077 40) Loss, 5,743 28 
Real estate.......+- Seanad ino Sees isewisnios 237,90) 77 47,221 01) 190,769 76, | 
Income from investments......... EP DE SS ee ee 378,521 21 } BiB R21 21) 
$24,324,064 78) $13,125,022 38 $11,199,042 40 So ne oe 
Rentals and interest..............0-eee0- errr bee | $2,840, 669, 688,953 04 ; 
Debit balance profit and loss, etc........-- ssccsssss- | __ Ba05 92,a05 gg) | $501,805 $2 
al R. R. Co. year ending Nov. 30, 1892............ | $24,824,064 78| $13,656,828 30, $10,667,236 48) $2,840,097 83) $4,669,001 53) $3,157,147 12! 
Total R. R Co. year ending Nov. 8, 1801............ | “2811113109 71| “13,176,630 81)” 9.934.478 90) 21838,350 85 4.502882 21 ~2’s0n"245 a 
| a _ — — - -+— - - —— _—-— - — — — ee —_ | 
Increase............++ Pea ee aeeoitaiusae ena | $1,212,955 07; $480,197 49, $732,757 58, $1,746 98, $167,109 32) $563,901 28) 
/ (eee Al oe | 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal rs soem S| S| 
and Iron Company. | | 
| 
For year ending Nov. 30, 1802........... 06+ seseseeeees| $36,557,764 51 $35,284,616 80, $1,278,148 21 | $1,060,828 54) $212,319 67 
For pear ending Mov. 90, 1001...... ....-csssccsssesees 21,311,734 50)” 20,820,068 63) 182'665 82, |” "B15;526. 50 $332,860 68 
Increase...........4+5 Beeps cuit vee+| $15,246,030 01) $14,455,547 62, $790,482 a | $245,802 04) — $545,180 35] 
neers [omer | eee a | 
Total both anies year ending Nov, 30, 1892..... $60,881,829 20] $48,041,444 60| $11,940,384 69) $2,840,097 83) $5,730,820 07 $3,360,466 79 
Total both companies year ending Nov. 30; 1801....., 44/422'844 91|  "34'o0s'e09 49, 10\417"144 72} 2,838,350 85, 5,318,408 71) "2,280,385 16) 


| $16,458,085 08) $14,935,745 11. $1,523,239 97 








The following exhibits the results of the operations 
ofthe Railroad Company : 


Gr oss receipts from traffic...........++ eee» $22,986,247 52 
Gross expenses......... . 12,491,073 11 





Earnings from traffic.........+seeeceeeees . $10,495,174 41 
To which add: 
Profit from other sources..........+.s+ss00+ 703,867 99 


$11,199,042 40 





Deduct: 
Rentals........ inemecweeilenn case $2,840 097 83 
Interest account....... 0 ...+++ 4,669,991 53 
Profit and loss, taxes, etc...... 296,052 73 
‘quipment dismantiled........ 753 
Equipment dismantled. . 235, 8,041,805 28 


"$3,157,147 12 
Profit in operating the Coal 


and Iron Company..........+ $1,273,148 12 
Less : 

Interest.........0++ $1,060,828 54 

) seeeee 187,980 27 

Sinking fund __ wis 7 1,248,808 81 


24,339 31 

Leaving surplus over first charges of both 
companies... .. panaeecceras Gesu versaearseets $3,181,486 43 
It will be noticed that the operations of the Coal 

and Iron Company have left the entire net earnings 

of the railroad available for application to the inter- 
est on the Income Bonds, without requiring an appro- 
priation by the Railroad Company from its earnings 
to pay the interest and sinking fund charges on the 

Divisional Mortgage bonds of the Coal and Iron Com- 

pany asin previous years. Your board has, therefore, 

under the provisions of the Income Mortgages, de- 
clared the full rate of 5 per cent. interest to be pay- 
able February Ist, on the issues of First, Second and 

Third Preference Income Mortgage Bonds: 

The increase in traffic receipts of the 
railroad for the year over those of the 
previous year AMOUNTS tO........e-eeeeeee 

While there was an increase in the ex- 
penses of operations amounting to...... 


$1,132,445 61 


628,853 28 


Leaving an increase of the net profit 
from traffic of. $503,592 33 


The proportion of the expenses of operating to traf- 
fic earnings is shown to be 54.34 per cent., as against 
54.28 per cent. for the preceding year, again giving a 
valuable illustration of the early return the business 
is receiving from the expenditures made in recent 
years for improvements in the roadbed equipment 
and facilities. 

THE FLOATING DEBT, 

The floating debt of the Railroad Company was 
somewhat increased during the year, mainly for 
hecessary advances of money, and by the use of the 
company’s credit in aid of the Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, which, on account of its enlarged operations* 
required a very considerable increase of working 
Capital, Under the of ducting the busi- 
ness which have prevailed in the past a large amount 
of the working capital and current earnings has been 
invested in the bustness of the Coal Company, but, 
under the obligations imposed upon the management 
by the terms of the reorganization concerning the 
Payment of income interest, these investments, tho 
hecessary and proper, when the joint interests of both 
companies are considered, may not lawfully be 
charged against the current income of the Railroad 
Company. On account of the legal requirement to 
4pply the whole net income, if required, to pay in- 
Come interest, it is impracticable for the Railroad 
Company to supply the needed working capital of the 
Coal Company out of earnings. Therefore a favor- 


thod 











able and convenient arrangement has been made 
be*ween the Finance Committee of Pennsylvania and 
the Coal Company, whereby its extensive and valu- 
able assets, amounting to from $10,000,000 to $14,000,000, 
according to the exigencies of the business, but which 
have hitherto been permitted to lie dormant, may be 
availed of to the extent necessary to conduct the busi- 
ness without calling upon the Railroad Company to 
continue to make advances out of earnings, and to re- 
imburse the previous advances of the Railroad Com- 
pany. The business of the Coal Company will be so 
conducted hereafter as to relieve ihe Railroad Com- 
pany from the care of the financial operations of the 
Coal Company, which are matters of purely commer- 
cialconcern, This arrangement, together with the 
negotiations recently concluded for the sale of securi- 
ties held in the treasury of the company to supply 
working capital, will provide for the liquidation of 
the floating debt, and willalso cover the require- 
ments for capital expenditures during the ensuing 
year, 

Conforming to the policy outlined in the last an- 
nual report for the enlargement of the earning 
capacity of your company, there have been added to 
the equip t 461 tives, 100 p coaches, 
and 4,383 freight and coal cars, upon which payments 
have been made, amounting to $1,630,824.34. There 
has been expended for improvements and additions 
in excess of the amount charged to operating expenses 
$437,148.30, making the amount carried to capital ac- 
count during the year $2,067,972.64, 

THE NEW TERMINUS. 

In the last annual report the expectation was ex- 
pressed of the completion of the new passenger ter- 
minalin the City of Philadelphia within the then 
current year. The strike of the New England gran- 
ite cutters delayed the work at least ninety days, as it 
was impossible to secure the quality and kind of 
granite selected for the work from any other region. 
It is now, however, so far advanced that it will be 
ready for the admission of the first trains during the 





present month 

During the year your board has acquired a control- 
ling interest in the stock of the reorganized Phila- 
delphia, Reading and New England Railroad, the 
successor corporation to the Poughkeepsie Bridge 
system, having a line extending from Campbell Hall, 
in New York, to Hartford, in Connecticut, with a 
connection at Hopewell Junction with the New York 
and New England Railroad, an additional mileage to 
the Reading system of 196 miles. The new company 
has had the physical operation of the road but a few 
months, and it is already earning more than the 
charges guaranteed by this company, and it is ex- 
pected that through the friendly alliances which 
have been recently formed with other lines in New 
England the traffic over the new line will be greatly 
increased. 

Soon after the last annual meeting negotiations 
were opened with the management of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company for the acquisition by lease 
of its roads, extending from the waters of New York 


Bay to the great lakes at Buffalo, N.Y., with a Jine of 
steamers on the lakes reaching the ports of Duluth, 
Milwaukee and Chicago, giving the command of a 
large proportion of east-bound traffic for distribution 
in the populous local territory of the Reading lines, 
and for export from Philadelphia, at the same time 
extending and enlarging the markets for the product 





of the industries of the City of Philadelphia and 
other points on the Reading lines. A lease was 
agreed upon for the term of nine hundred and nine- 
ty-nine years upon terms which were communicated 
to the public and are already familiar to the share- 
holders, This arrangement has already contributed 
to both systems an increase of traffic of all kinds, 
although in operation for too brief a period to effect 
the change in the accustomed channels of traffic to 
the full extent which is confidently looked for. The 
acquisition of this powerful line also enables the 
Reading Company to compete with other trunk lines 
for the large volume of west-bound traffic from the 
Eastern centers of trade and industry. The net 
traffic earnings of the Lehigh Valley system have 
already been increased by about $1,000,000, but there 
has not been sufficient time since the close of the 
year to present for your information a réswmé of the 
general results of the operations, and the manage- 
ment is compelled to reserve a full statement con- 
cerning them fora later communication. 


VALIDITY OF THE LEASE. 


This combination has been assailed in various 
quarters as being in contravention of law, but the 
points involved were carefully considered by able 
counsel before the contracts were entered into. Legal 
proceedings are pending, which, it is expected, will 
speedily determine the validity of the lease. Should 
they result favorably to the Reading, as we confident- 
ly expect, the cementing of these two powerful sys- 
tems will enable your management to control a much 
larger proportion of the competitive traffic of the 
country than could be expected under separate man- 
agement and control; it will, at the same time, fur- 
nish better service to the communities located on both 
systems. 

For over a quarter of a century the traffic relations 
subsisting between this company and the Central 
Railroad of %ew Jersey have been of the most inti- 
mate and harmonious character, the latter furnishing 
toa great extent the terminal facilities in New York 
for the traffic of the Reading Company, while this 
company furnished in Philadelphia the requisite ter- 
minal facilities for traffic originating on the lines of 
the Central Company. The mutual interchange of 
traffic had reached large proportions, and was daily 
growing in extent and importance. It had been gov- 
erned in the past by contracts and informal agree- 
ments, which it was deemed to the interests of both 
parties to place in a more permanent and tangible 
form. So long as the ownership of the controlling in- 
terest in both properties should remain in the hands 
of the present holders, the parties were entirely con- 
fident that motives of mutual interest would preserve 
the prevailing methods of interchange so advanta- 
geous to ooth, but it was sought to place these relations 
beyond the reach of a temporary change of the owner- 
ship of either which might result in serious injury to 
the other, through diversion of traffic to other lines 
or a denial of the use by either of the valuable termi- 
nals of the other. 

Under these circumstances a lease of the railroads 
of the Central Railroad Company of New Jersey to the 
Port Reading Railroad Company was exec uted short- 
ly after the last annual meeting. The Port Reading 
Company, it will be remembered, is a corporation of 
the State of New Jersey, which was promoted by this 
company, as set forth in previous reports. At the 
time this lease was executed, there existed, under the 
laws of New Jersey, certain technical obstacles to 
the consummation of the transaction, which, as they 
involved no principle of public policy, it was sup- 
posed would be readily removed by the Legislature 
of that State. Accordingly, a measure was intro- 
duced into that body which met with no opposition 
on public grounds, and was passed with substantial 
unanimity. 


CLAMOR AGAINST THE ACT. 


But before the act had received the sanction of the 
Executive, notwithstanding the fact that the provi- 
sions of the lease confined the conduct of the opera- 
tions within the precise lines upon which the business 
had been conducted for a period of upward of twenty- 
five years, a clamor against the act was raised on ac- 


count of a supposed public injury, and the act was 


disapproved by the Governor in a message which. 
while distinctly pointing out the justice and propriety 
of the measure and of the terms of the contract, 
placed its disapproval on grounds relating to the sup- 
posed effect of the combination on the price of anthra- 
cite coalin New Jersey, altho the contracts in no way 
dealt with the subject, and conferred upon the Port 
Reading Company no interest in nor connection with 
it except merely asa common carrier of the products 
of all shippers and producers alike, with strict cove- 
nants against any form of discrimination. Subse- 
quently, some months after the negotiation of the 
lease, and more than a month after the filing of the 
veto message above referred to, the Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and Iron Company, a corporation of 
Pennsylvania, acquired by purchase the coal to be 
produced by the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Company, 
also a corporation of Pennsylvania, in which the Cen- 
tral Company held a considerable interest, and also 
that to be produced by various other miners and 
shippers whose lines were located on lines controlled ® 
by the Central Company, by lease or otherwise. 

Proceedings were commenced on the information of 
the Attorney-General of New Jersey, for the purpose 
of obtaining a decree of the proper court annulling 
the lease and the contract of the guaranty of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company which 
accompanied it. The case came to a preliminary 
hearing upon ex-parte affidavits and upon various 
technical points involved, and the Chancellor entered 
a decree directing the directors and officers of the 
Central Company, pending the final hearing, to re- 
enter upon their property and conduct its operations 
and restraining the Port Reading Railroad Company 
and thé Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company 
trom interfering with it. This order was promptly 
obeyed by all parties,and the change was effected 
with the less difficulty that all the officials of the Cen- 
tral Company had been retained by the Port Reading 
Company in the positions formerly occupied by them, 
and as no material changes had been introduced by 
the Port Reading Company in the manner of conduct- 
ing the business from what had formerly prevailed, 
no change was required to be made by the Central 
Company when it resumed operations except to con- 
tinue to conduct them in its own name, as it had done 
previously to the lease. 

EFFECT OF THE DECREE. 

All the accounts of the operations of the property, 
while they were being conducted by the Port Read- 
ing Company, were kept by the former officials and 
servants of the Central Company in its own offiees, 
and, therefore, there was no interruption of the regu- 
lar and orderly conduct of the affairs of that com- 
pany during this period. 

The effect of the decree is, therefore, to relieve the 
Port Reading Railroad Company, and the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Company as its guarantor, of all 
responsibility for the operations of the Ceatral dur- 
ing the pendency of the litigation. 

Notwithstanding the alacrity with which the full 
surrender of the property of the Central was made, 
the continuance of the delivery of coal to the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company by the 
Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Company, a corporation 
controlled by a different Rcard of Directors, has been 
insisted upon as evincing a spirit of the disobedience 
of the orders of the courts, although the contract in 
its conception had no connection with the lease to 
the Port Reading Company, and treats of a wholly 
distinct and separate subject matter, affecting 
separate and distinct interests. The parties to this 
later contract have, therefore, deemed it wise and 
prudent to cancel it, and to remove by that action 
any vestige of ground that may have remained to 
support the proceedings that have been pressed 
against the Central Company. It is needless to add 
that in voluntarily surrendering this contract rela- 
tion which was deemed valuable to both, the parties 
have acted with the view of promoting and preserv- 
ing harmonious relations, and with sentiments of 
mutual confidence and respect. Under the circum- 
stances the details of the operations of the Central 
properties by the Port Reading Company do not in 
any way affect or bear upon the operations of this 
company. 

During the year the Coal and Iron Company 
acquired by purchase the coal produced by the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Company and various other 
operators and producers whose mines are located on 
the lines of the Lehigh Valley system, and this coal, 
as well as that acquired from other parties, enters 
into the accounts of the Coal and Iron Company 
presented herewith. 

The following exhibits the operations of the Coal 
and Iron Company for the year: 





Total receipts. ....... 6. cece ce crocs oee $86,557,764 51 
ncn) ccnsannuseserwnbinaiatecess 35,284,616 30 
Surplus from operations.................... $1,278,148 21 
For same period last year........... asdetvus 482,665 82 





Net increase 

A result which is the more satisfactory that it has 
enabled the Coal and Iron Company to meet its fixed 
charges, and to relieve the Railroad Company from 
lability under its guaranties for the interest and 
sinking fund charges on the divisional mortgage 
bonds, and is the first time in a number of years that 
the company has been able to make so favorable an 
exhibit. 


THE VOLUME OF BUSINESS. 


It is to be regretted that the short period which has 
elapsed since the close of the fiscal year has not left 
sufficient time for the preparation of full reports by 
the heads of the several departments, which would 
present many matters of interest for the information 
of shareholders, to which your board is unable to al- 
lude appropriately from the lack of opportunity to 
examine and present them in detail. The press- 
ure upon the time of your board between the ciose of 
the fiscal year and the time fixed in your charter for 
the annuai meeting grows greater year by year as 
the volume and extent of your business increases, 
and your board is impressed with the fear that it 
will soon be compelled, from this cause, to confine 
the report made to the annual meeting to a brief out- 
line of the general results of operations, leaving to 
an adjourned meeting or the presentation by publi- 
cation of a more complete and definite statement. 

Your board is again called upon to acknowledge the 
loyalty and zeal of the efficient corps of assistants in 
the various departments and of the men in all ranks 
of employment, and the members of the boards of 
both companies desire to extend to the employés in- 
dividually their thanks for the faithful performance 
of their arduous duties in conducting so sat!sfactorily 
the business of the combined companies, involving 
receipts reaching the enormous aggregate of eighty 
millions of dollars. 

By order of the Board of Maragers. 





A. A. MCLEOD, President, 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD 


DONOT BE DECEIVED , 
th Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn! 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tim or glass package 
with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS, 











ELECTIONS.  —__ 





IRVING NATIONAL BANK : 
New YORK, January 10th, 1893, 
T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 'STOCK- 
holders of this Bank, held this day, the follow- 
ing-named gentlemen were elected directors for the 
ensuing year: 
Charles 8. Brown, John RK. Waters, 
John Ni Geo, E, Souper, 
John W. Castree, 
Chas. H Fancher, 
Wm. H. Montayne, W.H. B. Totten, 
Samuel B. Downes, 
I EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
4 KANK, 29 WALL St, New York, January 10th, 
1883. -—At the annua! election held this day the follow- 
ing-named gentlemen were elected Directors of this 
Bark for the year ending onthe second Tuesday in 


January, 184: 
John T. Willets, Wm. Rockefeller, 
John A. Tucker, 


Wim. H. Macy, Jr., 
Win. M. Kingsland, Joseph Agostini, 
Nicholas Fletcher Palmer. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this 
day, JOHN T. WILLETS, President, and WILLIAM 
H. MACY, Jn., Vice President, were unanimously re- 
elected. ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 


MVHE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK.—At the annual meetin 
of the shareholders of this bank, held Jan, Wtn 1893, 
the following-named gentlemen were duly elected 
Directors for the ensuing year: 
; y James E. Nichols. 
George H. Sargent, 
Charles M. Vail, 
. James M,. Wentz, 
George W. Crossman, Isaac Wallach, 

Emanuel Lehman, Richard H, Williams, 
Seth M, Milliken, Frederick B. Schenck, 
William P, St. John. 

At a meeting of the board, held Jan. lth, Mr. 
WILLIAM P. ST. JOHN was unanimously re-elected 
President. F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 


HE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, 
244 AND 216 BROADWAT. NEW YORK, January 
10th, 1804.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of this bank for the election of Direetors for the en- 
suing year. held this —~ 4 the following-named gen- 
tlemeu were unanimously chosen as such Directors : 
Arthur Leary, Charles Scribner, 
Eugene Kelly, Edward C, Hoyt, 
Ebenezer K. Wright, Edward E. Poor, 
Joseph T. Moore, W. Kockhill Potts, 
Stuyvesant Fish, August Belmont, 
George 5S. Hart, Richard Delafield, 
Charles Sternbach, Francis R. Appleton, 
John Jacob Astor. 
And as Inspectors of Election for the ensuing year, 
John M. Cornell, Eugene Higgins, 
Alexander T. Van Nest. 

Ata subsequent poceting of the Board of Directors 
MK. EBENEZER K. WRIGHT was unanimously re- 
elected President and MR. ARTHUR LEAKY Vice 
President. GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
MFVHE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC 

New York, January lth, 1893.—At the meeting, 
of the stockholders of this bank, held this day, the 
following gentlemen were elected Directors for the 
ensuing year: 

George B. Carhart, A. H. Wilder, 
James 8S. Warren, 


Oliver 8. Carter, 
Sumner R. Stone, William Barbour, 
JamesA Blair 


D. H. McAlpin, 
William H. Tillinghast, George C. Rand, 
Charles R. Flint, ‘. H. Pullen. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors 
held thisday, OLIVER 8S. CARTER was unanimously 
elected President, and E, H.PULLEN was unanimous- 
ly elected Vice President and Cashier. 

Cc. H. STOUT, Assistant Cashier. 





DIVIDENDS. 
OFFICE OF 
Farragut Fire Insurance Co. 


No. 346 Broadway, 


New York, January lth, 1893. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY, 
‘ declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


115TH DIVIDEND. 
OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES FIRE INS CO., 
17” AND 172 BROADWAY, > 
New York, January 10th, 1893. 
MNHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
asemi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT., 
payable on demand. 
W. H. GRIFFEN, Secretary. 
THE NATIONAL CORDAGE COMPANY. 
New York, Jan. tith, 1893. 
The Board of Directors of this company have this 
day declared the regalar quarterly dividend of TWO 
PER CENT. on the preferred and THREE PER 
CENT. on the common stock of the company, both 
payeste on the Ist day of February next at the traus- 
er office of the company, 145 Front Street, this city. 
The transfer books wiil close.Jan. l4th, at 12 M., and 
reopen Feb. 2d, next 10 A.M. 
G. WEAVER LOPER,, Secretary. 


LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY. 
_ TREASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL 
JEPOT. 


THIS 

ey! have declared a SEMI-ANNUAL 
DEND of THREE PER CENT. on its Capital Stock, 
payebie at this office on Wednesday, the Ist day of 
ebruary next, to the Stockholders. of record at 12 
o'clock noon on SATUKDAY, the 3lst of December 
instant, at Which time the TRANSFER BOOKS will 
be closed, to be reopened on the morning of THURS- 

DAY, the 2d day of February next. 
E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer, 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


ATTENTION is called to our Club Rates, 
given below, by which a subscriber can, if 

e desires, secure a reduction in the cost of 
his paper. A large proportion ot our sub- 
scribers take advantage of our Club Rates 
by renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, or for tive years, paying ten dollars, 
or by sen the names of other sub- 
ecribers with renewals. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Month........$ 5 | Six months... : 
76 | Nine Months..... 
Fou months...... 1 00! One vear...... . 


CLUB RATES. 


Two vears to one subscriber.......sesseeeees 
One year each to two subscribers........++. 
Three years to One SUDBCTIDET.......00se0008 
Three subscribers one year each... 

Four years to one subscriber.. 

Four subscribers one year each 

Five years tO ONE SUDBCTIDET.......ceeeseeses 
Five subscribers one year €ACN.....ecseseees 


(In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents, 


* TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 is now ready, and will be 
sent to any one asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, readin 
clubs, colleges, etc. with theirentire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


»— 
> 


INFORMATION regarding the State of Washington 
is always interesting to Eastern capitalists, and 
George M. Van Doren, of Seattle, Wash., will furnish 
with pleasure the readers of THE INDEPENDENT tn- 
formation regarding real estate, loans and invest- 
ments in Washington. 


SSwmaaanan 
SSSS8sss 








SOME time since we printed a long and exceedingly 
interesting article regarding the esaba Iron 
Kange a few miles north of Duluth, Minn. There has 
been considerable speculation in the iron and pine 
lands of the Mesaba Range, and Franklin W. Merritt, 
of Duluth, one of our advertisers, being exceedingly 
well posted, could give any information desir to 
our subscribers. 


in 





THE fitness of the sobriquet “ Evergreen State ar 
plied to Washington is shown by the following daily 
reportof the weather for the year 1892, from observa- 
tious made at Fairhaven, ashington, within 2 
miles of the 49th parallel of latitude, or as far north 
as Newfoundland, Sunshine, 193 days; cloudy, with- 
out rain, 82 days; slight rain some part of ‘day. 47 
days; rain, 42 days; snow part of Soaps. During 
the cloudy days and days with slight rain, sunshine 
often intervened, 


THREE THOUSAND TONS OF SHINE. 

MORSE Bro’s of Canton, Mass., made the largest 
sale of “ The Rising Sun Stove Polish” during the year 
inv2 they have ever made since they began its manu- 
facture, thirty years ago. They sold the enormous 
quantity of —o. thousand, two hundred and 
Sane ross, Weighing two thousand, eight hundred 
and ftifty-tons, which would load a train of over two 
hundred cars. 

‘These figures give some idea of the great po ularity 
and increasing sale of “ The Rising Sun Stove Polish. , 

Race Aapdens in. pashan 





THE city of Chicago presents, possibly, as favorable 
opportunities for the investment of money as any 
other locality in the United States. This is due to 
a Variety of causes well known toall. Messrs. Mead 
& Coe, of 100 Washington St., Chicago, whose adver- 
tivement appears in THE INDEPENDENT, have had 
many years’ experience in Chicago, are thoroughly 
acquainted with real-estate values, and are parcectiy 
reliable in every way, and would be pleased to open 
correspondence with our readers. 

7 

FOR many years Messrs. Frank, Kiernan & Com- 
pany have conducted a large business as advertising 
agents at th2 Broadway, this city, their business 
being very lareely the placing of financial advertise- 
ments, With the first of January Mr. John J. Kier- 
nan withdrew from the business which is vo be con- 
tinued by Messrs. Albert Frank and James Roscover, 
under the firm name of Albert Frank & Company. 
We beg to extend our hearty congratulations to the 
new firm together with our heartiest recommenda- 
tions to advertisers. They are prompt, obliging and 
courteous. 


TOURS TO CALIFORNIA, FLORIDA, 
as VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAIL- 
OAD. 


FoR people contemplating either extended or lim- 
ited pleasure jaunts during the winter and spring of 
the new pent an inspection of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company's announcement of its personally 
conducted tours will prove of great assistance. As 
far as territory covered is concerned, the first in im- 
portance is the series to the Golden Gate and Pacific 

Joust points, starting from New York and Philadel- 
— February 8th, March 2d and 29th. The same 
iberal provisions accorded last year, as to conditions 
and use of tickets, will be in effect for these tours. 

A series of five will be run to Florida—January 3ist, 
February Mth and 28th, March Mth and 28th. The 
rates of $50 from New York, $48 from Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg and Washington, and proportionate rates 
from other points, cover all necessury expenses en 
route in both directions, Tickets tor the first four 
tours will admit of a stay of two weeks in the flowery 
State, and for the fifth until May 30th. 

There will be a series of six to Washington, D. C., 
each tour covering a period of three days—Januar 
19th, February 9th, March 23d, April léth, May 4t 
and 25th. The rates of $13 from New York and $il 
from Philadelphia and Wilmington, and proportion- 
ate rates from other places, include railroad fare and 
hotel accommodations during the stay in the Capital. 
For information and itineraries application should be 
made to Tourist Agents, 849 Broadway, New York, 
and 233 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, or Ticket 
a of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company.— 

av. 
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WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 

AS Y7 | of our readers are interested in real 
estate and mortgage investments in the States of 
Minnesota and North and South Dakota, we think it 
will be a favor to say tothem that Messrs. Taylor & 
Woonuard, of Minneapolis, a thoroughly reiiable tirm 
of attorneys and counselors at law make a specialty 
of giving attention to°the examination of abstracts 
of titles, curing defects in titles, foreclosing farm 
and city mortgages, and, in fact, to any matters con- 
nected with real estate in the States named or advice 
on any subject connected therewith. They are able 
to give the highest references, and desire correspond- 
ence with our readers. 
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GROWING ROSES. 


THERE is a world of pleasure to be derived from a 
garden full of roses. With the right kind of plants 
there is no difficulty in having the choicest roses. The 
best roses for home culture are those grown by the 
Dingee & Conard Company, at West Grove, Penn. 
For twenty-five years this firm has been propagatin 
roses of every variety on their own roots and send- 
ing them by mail to every part of the land. ‘his 
firm publishes an illustra) “Guide to Rose Cul- 
ture,’ containing instructions for growing flowers of 
all kinds, and other information interesting and 
valuable to the lover of flowers. They offer to send 
it Free, and enclose a specimen copy of their floral 
magazine, “Success with Flowers,” to all who make 
application. 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT 
GLASs is shown in every moguiaite for the table and 
in beautiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. 
Genuine pieces have trade mark label. é. Dor- 
filnger & Sons, New York.—Adv, 


PURE WINES. 


THE “Brotherhood Wines” are absolutely pure, and 
for medicinal pur are unrivalled. those who 
require the best wines for the purposes named should 
use only such as are absolutely pure. For medicinal 
and communion purposes they are recommended by 
physicians, churches and others. They are war- 
rani to give entire satisfaction, and we refer by 
permission to the New York INDEPENDENT. Orders 
should be addressed to J. M. Emerson & Sons, 38 Park 
Row, New York. We will send “Price List’ pre- 
aid with all particulars upon application. 











OBITUARY. 
JOHN F. COOK. 


In the death of Mr. John F. Cook, the 
Central Congregational Church of Brook- 
lyn has lost one of its best-known, most 
devoted and liberal members. He was 
born in New York City in 1829. When 
seventeen years of age he united with Dr. 
Hatfield’s church on confession of faith. 
His was an old-fashioned conversion. He 
was in the habit of saying that he remem- 
bered distinctly the place and the time 
when he gave his heart to Christ. The 
forty-six years of service which followed 
were distinguished for tireless zeal. The 
light which had been kindled was not 
carried under a bushel. As teacher of a 
large Bible-class, as Superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, as deacon for a score and 
more of years, as adviser and friend of 
five pastors, ever ready and eager to do 
his part, his enthusiasm was contagious 
and his energy untiring. He was in the 
church what he was on the floor of the 
Produce Exchange, vigilant, prompt and 
masterful, He cast in his fortunes with 
the Central Church as early as 1863, then 
under the care of Dr. French, of Newark, 
and before the present great auditorium 
was built. In its erection and in the ex- 
tinction of its debt he bore a prominent 
part. Throughout his ministry of nearly 
a dozen years Dr. H. M. Scudder found in 
him a firm, loyal and enthusiastic sup- 
porter, and the present pastor—whose old- 
est daughter is the wife of his oldest son— 
has found frequent occasion for gratitude 
in his strong and hearty co-operation. 
The most prominent feature of his charac- 
ter was his downright transparent hon- 
esty. He had no more guile than a child. 
He was the embodiment of sincerity ; 
with the faults of a strong man all on the 
surface, and with a heart whose every 
throb was true and tender. For a yearor 
two he had not been in usual health, but 
his iron will and love for the Church 
enabled him to conquer his infirmities. 
He acted as usher, with his usual genial 
and hearty urbanity, on Sunday morning, 
January 8th, and joined in the services 
with great heartiness. The sermon 
seemed to come home to him with 
special force, as his eager attention 
and tear-filled eyes proved. In the even- 


ing he was early in his place, before the 
congregation had begun to gather. He 
complained of a little oppressiveness in 
breathing, sat down in a rear pew near 
the door of his aisle, and in a few mo- 
ments, before a physician could reach 
him, the end had come. The sad news 
rapidly spread as the people entered the 
house, and under the hush of the sudden 
death, after a few appropriate words and 
a brief prayer the audience, the greater 








part saoding in the aisles and vestibules, 
was dismi 3 
It was sudden and sad. But it was not 


bitter. It was a painless and blessed 
translation. The Lord had suddenly come 
into bis temple; and the memory of it 
will hallow the place of praise and prayer 
for many years to come. Death could 
not have come amid serener surroundings ; 
as by a lightning flash the soldier’s armor 
was exchanged for robe, and crown, and 
harp! 


> 
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OFFICE OF THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CoO., } 
100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Jan. 12th, 1893. } 
Ata meeting of the Directors of the Continental 
Insurance Company, held this day, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted : 
On the 7th inst., Mr. ABIEL ABBOT Low died, after 
a long and exceptionally useful life of nearly eigthy- 


two years 
pan. 
n its 
management, 
largest shareholder. At no ti 
its affairs or his faith in its stability and future 


ate. 

At the time of the great Chicago fire of 171, when 
the company lost its entire surplus, a sum of money 
equal to almost four times its capital, it was upon 
his motion that the capital was doubled to meet 
the requirements of an increasing business and to 
properly protect its numerous policy holders through- 
out the country, and the Directors then present, 
himself included, pledged themselves for the entire 
amount needed in case other stockholders should be 
unable to pay their assessment. When, thirteen 
months later, the great Boston fire of November, 1872, 
occurred, sweeping out the surplus accumulated dur- 
ing the brief period which had elapsed between the 
two disasters and impairing the capital to the extent 
of 40 per cent. of its amount, at atime when it was 
impossible to more than approximately estimate the 
sum for which the gy might be liable, it was 
upon his motion that the Directors then and there 

resent pledged themselves to “ pay the sum of the 
foases of the Boston policy holders in full, be the same 
more or less.”” With the full knowledge that a vote in 
the affirmative involved personal and individual re- 
sponsibility, the resolution was unanimously car- 

Ther ’s business have, 


n 
by those connected with it. Therefore, t 

Resolved, That in the death of ABIEL ABBOT LOW 
this company sustains the loss of one whose co-opera- 
tion was invaluable and to whom it wiil always be 
indebted. He was a courageous and stanch friend, a 
sagacious adviser, and a man whose faith in the com- 
pany inspired the faith of the —, to its great ad- 
vantage in the pursuit of business. He was held in 
such esteem in the community in which he lived and 
throughout the entire land that his identification 
_ any institution was a valuable indorsement of 


t. 

He was a typical American, illustrating in his own 
successful career how much may be accomplished by 

rsistent effort under the protection of a Republican 

jovernment, and demonstrating the wonderful op- 
porenassies and possibilities of American citizenship. 

Joming, when a young man, from his country home 
to a great metrenens, he wrested success in that 
broadest arena of competitive effort by exceptional 
energy and ability. He accumulated capital and 
built vessels; his ships sailed upon every sea; he 
was in the highest sense of that splendid title a mer- 
chant prince. His word passed current everywhere, 
like the gold coin of his mengen Sb 
manhe and probity upon whic 
securely rests, 

Cosmopolitan as he was in business relations, how- 
ever, he was always thoroughly loyal to his own na- 
tionality. At a time when the flag of his country 
could not extend to her citizens upon the high seas 
the protection they needed, he refused to seek the 
protection of any other, and gave an order that his 
vessels should sail or sink with his nation’s flag at 
their masthead. His patriotism cost him the loss of a 
large amount of property captured by his country's 
enemies; but the loss did not shake his resolution. 

In private life, not less than in business enterprise 
and public service, he was conspicuous. Asa patron 
of art, as a friend of education, and as a lover of hu- 
manity, he dispensed in judicious benefactions with 
the sume sagacity and intelligent discrimination 
with which he had accumulated it, the wealth which 
was the outcome of his enterprise. 

So unostentatious was his giving, so free from 
boasting were his achievements, and so modest were 
the claims which he made for recognition at the 
hands of his contemporaries that his true worth can 
never be fully known or estimated, except by Him 
who is the judge of all men and to whom all hearts 
are open. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered upon 
the minutes of the company, and that a copy thereof 
be conveyed tothe family of the deceased. 

F.C, MOORE, 
Attest— President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 


His was the sturdy 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST WAY 





See 


ro ssetae WOFIG’s Columbian Exposition 


is secured by joining the CHICAGO ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU, which is an association 
of College Alumni formed forthe purpose of affording cheap and satisfactory accommodations to 


COLLKGE MEN, STUDENTS, TEACHERS, and others. 
Also a limited number of choice furnished flats and houses for rent on rea- 


furnished at lowest rates. 


sonable terms for any post of the Exposition Season. 


scriptive circular, nam 
References : 

8S. H. HALE, Pres’t Hale Elevator Co., Chicago. 

J.J. BLAISDELL, Acting Pres’t Beloit College. 

Pror. T. C. CHAMBERLIN, Chicago University. 

PROF. GEORGE B. ADAMs, Yale University. 


ng TH¢ INDEPENDENT, to 


Board and Rooms in Private Houses and Hotels 


Liberal Terms to Agents. Write for de- 


Chicago Entertainment Bureau, 


91:2 The Monadnock, Chicago, Ill. 





SA i An 


OBNIA 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist Tickets 
at greatly Reduced Rates, 


all principal points of interest and 
allowing privileges never before accorded, can 
be obtained, together with full information, at 
— ticket offices in the United States and 


taking in 


anada. 


H. A. GROSS, Gen’] Eastern Passenger Agent, 
421 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
J. E. BRITTAIN, New England Passenger Agent, 
5 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


from Chicago. 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with- 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via the 
































NORTH-WESTERN Line 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 


\ 
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Soinold, 


Constable Kk 
SPRING COTTONS. 


“Freres Koechlin’s” 


NOVELTIES. 


Polka Dot Swiss, Printed Cambrics 
and Mulls, Rich Printed 
Organdies. 


“D. & J. Anderson’s” 
ZEPHYRS, 


Checks, Stripes, and Plaids. 
Unrivatled for Ladies’ and 
Childrews Dresses. 


STRIPED LINONS, 


Stripe and Plaid Batistes. 


Srroadoveey KH 19th ot 


CLEARING SALE 
Christmas & Now Yer’ its 


USEFUL ARTICLES 


AT 


ANDREW LESTER’S SONS, 


939, 641, 943, 945 EIGHTH AVE,., NEAR 
56TH STREET, NEW YORK, 
Elevated Station at 53d St. 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


Of Every Description at a Sacrifice. 


Special Bargains in Carpets, Rugs, Mattings. 


AND ALL KINDS OF FLOOR COVERING, DINING- 
ROOM FURNITURE AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


3,000 Italian Silk Couch Blankets in all 
the NEW COLORINGS to close at less than 
HALF PRICE. 

Special figures for this week, 95c. 

Continuation Sale China-Goat RUGS, 
nearly two yards long, $1.50. 

Ladies’ Antique Oak Writing Desks, Louis 
XIV, $12.50, reduced from $18.75. 

Mail Orders will receive prompt 
Attention. 


i2@" Please mention THE INDEPENDENT, 


DRESS GOODS. 
JANUARY BARGAINS. 


A clearing sale of Dress Goods begins 
this week in the basement salesroom. 

200 pieces Fancy Mixed Woolens, at 50 
cents per yard; sold previously at $1. 

One lot illuminated Pin Checks, all wool, 
foreign make, and suitable for Spring wear, 
at 65 cents per yard; sold previously a 
$1.25, 

Changeable Serges and very fine Henri- 
ettas, at 75 cents per yard, 

On special center-tables, limited lines of 
Broad-cloth, Tweeds, Homespuns, Cheviots, 
and costly Novelty Dress Goods, marked 
very low in price, to effect their complete 
sale, 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY & lith STREET, 
NEW YORK, 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a 
the name and address to whic 
the paper sent, 


ostal card, 
he would 





Jnsurance. 


THE OLD INQUIRY AGAIN. 


DEAR SiIrR:—In September last I wrote 
you inquiring wherein the Covenant Mutual 
Benefit Association of Galesburg, IIl., dif- 
fered from assessment associations and also 
whether any insurance with no reserve 
could be permanent. In reply I was in- 
formed that ‘‘ Natural premium” and “as- 
sessment’’ associations were practically the 
same, and that it was the reserve only in 
life insurance that gave permanence to it. 

Since then I have been interviewed at 
different times by an agent of the Cov- 
enant Mutual, who claims that he can fur- 
nish permanent insurance at about half the 
cost in old line companies. This low rate is 
represented to not only cover the actual 
average mortality cost and necessary ex- 
peuse, but afford a margin which at inter- 
est will provide for mortality cost, expense 
and further margin for the increased aver- 
age age the following year, and so on. 

As a subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT I 
have read with interest your articles on 
life insurance, but have seen no detailed 
explanation of the so-called Natural pre- 
mium plan. MaylI ask you to advise me 
further concerning the Covenant Mutual, 
and if its plan be unsound to. point out the 
defect?—either by personal letter, or, if the 
matter is of sufficient moment, through 
the columns of your paper. 

Very respectfully, = 

During the last ten or twelve years this 
has been done in these columns, with 
more or less completeness, perhaps two 
hundred times, perhaps only one hundred, 
certainly a great many; but during the 
last three years there has been less said 
about it than formerly, and perhaps it 
is needful now, with a new set of read- 
ers or with the old ones forgetful, to do 
this frequently again. 

The ‘‘natural premium,” strictly, in- 
volves paying, each year, the actual cost 
of insurance during that year. A com- 
pany of persons might go on an outing, 
and when the affair was over the expense 
might be apportioned to each ; or a com- 
pany of persons may live together in a 
volunteer colony and provide the cost by 
assessment. This would be co-operation 
pure and simple, Applied te life insur- 
ance, its apparent equity, simplicity, econ- 
omy, convenience, directness, and so on, 
are so great that it is naturally hailed—it 
is so “‘ natural”—as a discovery whereby 
life insurance can be settled. It has been 
tried. Necessarily, it must be ‘‘ insurance 
after the fact,” 7. ¢., post-mortem, for 
assessments cannot be levied until they 
are needed and they are not needed until 
men have died. A member is dead—pass 
the hat. The plan is all the adjectives we 
just applied to it, but there is one defect : 
post-mortem insurance does not insure. 
The hat is passed—and the hat is passed 
in another sense, or is allowed to pass— 
and it returns partly void. The scheme 
has been likened to a rope of sand and 
to a monkey-bridge, and one may take 
his choice of similes. It was formerly com- 
mended as ‘‘ pay as you go and stop when 
you please,” and the stopping was fatally 
easy. There was no hold upon the mem- 
bers, who had gotten what they had paid 
for and could stop, without penalty, when 
they were tired ; the man who faithfully 
kept up had no guaranty that the hat 
would return successful when it came to 
be passed on behalf of his family in turn. 
This is the “natural” plan. It has been 
tried, and has signally failed. 

Another plan, perhaps better defined as 
the ‘‘natural premium,” is to collect a 
fixed sum, in advance of and irrespective 
of particular death claims, but to make it 
progressive, in correspondence with pro- 
gressive mortality. The cost of insur- 
ing a fire risk does not change with its 
age; the cost of insuring a life does ad- 
vance with its age, and there is no simi- 
larity between insurance of life and insur- 
ance of property. The chance that a 
healthy man of 30 will die in 1898 is small, 
and he can be insured, for this year, at a 
low rate; in 1894, his chance of dying 
and the cost of insuring him will advance, 
and so on yearly. Hence the “natural 
premium” calls upon every man for more 
money, every year. This plan is mathe- 
matically sound, and if any considerable 
number of people wanted to buy insurance 
in that way they could have it; but there 


is no demand for it, and so it is not fur- 
nished. 

The other way is known as the “level 
premium,” which averages the thing and 
thus affixes, for each age of starting, a 
rate uniform through the entire term of 
payment. This is accomplished by accu- 
mulating the over-payments (the pay- 
ments, yearly, above the cost of insurance 
in that year) into what is called “ re- 
serve.” Our friend, let us suppose, is 40 
years of age. The Covenant agent who 
is worrying him will offer him $1,000 in- 
surance for $14.61. Is that to be a little 
more, each following year? No—$14.61 
right along. Thus the Covenant is using 
the ‘‘level premium” it denounces, and 
all its talk about ‘‘ natural premium” 
is humbug. Its circulars are full of 
inconsistency. ‘‘Permanent insurance 
furnished at actual cost, which is less 
than half the level premium rates”; 
this is one statement, which is meant to 
imply that ‘‘ level premium” is a dreadful 
extortion practiced by other companies 
but superseded, in the Covenant, by what 
is called, on another page, ‘‘ pay as you go 
and get what you pay for.” The Cove- 
nant, in fact, uses a level premium, and 
does not practice the pay-as-you-go rule. 
With its fellows, it collects a reserve ; it 
accumulates, while denouncing accumu- 
lation; it uses the ‘‘savings bank” or 
‘*deposit” feature against which it in- 
veighs. It says that the ‘‘ natural pre- 
mium” system is worked ‘‘ by divesting 
the contract of the ‘savings bank’ ele- 
ment and saying to the insured, ‘pay us 
just what is necessary to carry the risk 
now,” and then follows this by an offer 
to insure a man of 40, for life, for a level 
premium of $14.61. Another circular 
exhibits the company’s false pretense 
more plainly by a diagram of three lines ; 
one of these is made to represent ‘the 
natural premium upon which all life 
tables are formulated,” another is *‘the 
Old Line level premium,” and the third 
is the Covenant’s level premium, 

The sum of it is that this company at- 
tempts to get on with a smaller reserve 
than the Old Line tables provide for, and 
to charge a level premium of about half 
theirs. The sufficiency or insufficiency of 
that half is a question we will take, up 
hereafter, if our friend desires. We 
should have been satisfied to take it up at 
once and without the foregoing comments, 
if the Covenant’s circulars were of a na- 
ture justifiable upon moral grounds. 
They are not of such a nature; on the 
contrary, they are dishonest and mislead- 
ing, in more particulars than we have 
taken space to point out—for example, in 
the outrageous diagram wherein the 
Equitable’s reserve is lumped in with ex- 
penses as ‘‘ paid for expenses and other- 
wise appropriated, $107,629,146, or more 
than 53 per cent. of gross income,” the 
intended inference being that 53 per cent. 
has been absorbed and is lost to the mem- 
bers. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 





“THE AXTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


It gives us much pleasure to call the at- 
tention of our readers to the statement of 
the Attna Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., published elsewhere in this pa- 
per. The tna is known from one end 
of the land to the other, having a record 
of seventy-four years’ business, exceeding 
in interest that of any other similar organ- 
ization in the country. It has a capital of 
$4,000,000, total assets of $10,915,829.63, anda 
net surplus of $3,607,548.18. It has paid in 
losses during its seventy-four years of busi- 
ness $70,233,000. It is equitable in its settle- 
ment of fire losses ant poner. in paying 
them. Mr. William B. Clark, who has 
lately become President of the Aitna, is one 
of the best fire underwriters in the country, 
and with his able assistants will carry on 
the A°tna as successfully inthe future asin 
the past. 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


aN Es . 


ONE of the most eagerly looked for semi- 
annual statements of fire insurance compa- 
nies is that of the Home of New York. It 
is always made promptly, and is so full and 
explicit that the numerous policy holders 
of the Company and others interested in 
fire underwriting look for it with great 
interest. The Company’s assets are well 
invested, and amount to a total of $9,328,- 
754.44. 1ts capital is $3,000,000, reserve pre- 
mium fund $4,225,113.02, and its net surplus 
$1,279,239.82. ‘he Home is one of the larg- 
est, one of the best, and best managed com- 
panies in the United Stats. It has agencies 
scattered throughout the United States, 
and we advise our friends, in looking for a 
safe and desirable company with which to 
insure, to select the Home. 

Its officers are Daniel A. Heald, Presi- 
dent; John H. Washburn and Elbridge G. 
Snow, Vice Presidents; and William L. 
Bigelow and Thomas B. Greene, Secreta- 
ries. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





The attention of our readers is called to | 


the eighty-third annual statement of the 
pete my Fire 


Insurance Company of 





Philadelphia, one of the reliable fire in- 
surance companies doing a general business 
throughout the United States. On the first 
of January its assets were $3,188,302.47. It 
is liberal in the settlement of losses and 
_— in the payment of claims. Since 
he organization of the Company it has paid 
about 313,000,000 in fire losses and now has 
outstanding risks amounting to about 
$250,000,000. It has had for many years and 
now has able management under the direc- 
tion of Thomas H. Montgomery, President, 
and Richard Maris, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 
PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Altho the fire losses during the year 1892 
were very large, the Phenix Insurance 
Company of Brooklyn, is able to make a 
report of its affairs to January Ist, 1893, 
very commendable and satisfactory in every 
way. Its reserve for unearned premiums, 
unpaid losses and all other claims and its 
net surplns have all beem increased. Its 
capital is $1,000,000, its assets $5,584,704.61, 
and its net surplus $543,744.54. The Com- 

any is under the able management of 

xeorge P. Sheldon, President; its New 
York office being at 47 Cedar Street. 








INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


41 Years of Successful Experience 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
pertictpate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life, 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretury. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 





Issues all approved ferms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 
NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Wainut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 26th, 1893, 


The Trustees, im Conformity with the Charter of the 
OCompany,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1891. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from lst Jan- 








wary, 1891, to lst December, 1891.......... $3,862,687 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 

TOREREY, Whi cecccccccecccccsccce 0s cvcce 1,804,177 87 

Total Marine Premiums...............+. $5,256,065 84 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1891, to 3lst December, 1891...........60605 $3,784,728 36 
Losses paid during the same 

POBIGE, cecccccccccceccccccccecs $1,836,825 1) 

Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $784,790 67 
The Company has the following Asseta, 

viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,567,156 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherWise... 2,000,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 

GE Ei ctcedcrevedecccecoss ucessewccee 1,083,400 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,080 
CIE Be isin vic cevccccssecsccctcocscsvccaces 193,886 88 

AMOUNE,. 20. ccccccrccccccce $12,278,562 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
81st December, 1891, for which certificates will be is. 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES: 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, 


CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 


MOORE, . 
CHAS, D. LEVERICH, 
4 NES, 


N 
H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JO 


URGIs, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
G. DE FOREST, 
AM DEGROOT, 
H. WEBB, 
GRAY, 
E. DODGE, 
RGE BLISS, 
L. RIKER, 


JOSEPH AG 
o N GEORGE W CaM 
APSE Uber TENGE Rov 
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GEORGE L. NIC , 
GUSTAV A} Noe 
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THE AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


= 





ae - 
mI Di mies De 


EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Showing the Condition of the Company Jan. Ist, 1893. 








ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 

UD cn vexosesoxss 060 $252,296 60 | Losses in process of adjustment, 
Loans on First Mortgages...... 1,234,600 00 including all unpaid losses... $466,840 64 
Ground rents, well secured..... 7,253 34 | Reinsurance Fund, term........ 1,524,289 28 
United States Loans ........... 33,750 00 s ‘permanent. 546,182 61 
Railroad Bondsand Loans.... 1,236,676 61 | Dividend uncalled for........... 460 00 
Call and Time Loans........... 123,900 00 | Commissions unpaid... ...... 3 4,101 08 
Intere-t and rents due and ac Cash Capital... .....cccccccses 500,000 00 

ON Se ee 21,940 71 | Surplus...........cccccseseccece 141,428 86 
Premiumsincourseofcollection 97,237 68 
Cash in Banks and office of 

NR eT ee ee 175,647 53 

TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1893, $3,183,802 47 $3, 183, 302 47 
eto 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 


CHARLES P. PEROT, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM F. WILLIAMS, Ass’t Sec’y. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec’y and Treas. 


WM. J. DAWSON, Sec’y of Agency Dep’t. 


DIRECTORS : 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, SAMUEL WELSH, 
ee MORRIS, CHARLES P. PEROT, CHAS. 8S. WHELEN, 
. HUTCHINSON, JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM, EDWARD F. BEALE, Jr. 


 -PHRENT Insurance 


Company, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y, 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1893. 








ASSETS. 
United States Bonds, market value, - $764,650 00 
New York City Bonds, do . ° 822,960 00 
Railroad and other Bonds, do - - 850,190 00 
Railroad, Bank, and other Stocks, do - - 1,444,309 75 
Bonds and Mortgages, - - . - - 157,200 00 
Real Estate, market value, = - - 401,000 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, - - - 468,230 88 
Cash in office, - - - - - - 339 12 
Cash in hands of Agents in course of transmission, net, . 659,597 90 
Interest and Rents accrued, - - - - 16,226 96 





B5, meet, 504 we 
LIABILITIES. ie 
Capital Stock, - - ° . 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums, . . 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all cther claims, 
Net Surplus, - - i“ e 


- #1,000,000 00 
3,710,914 21 

330,045 86 
543,744 54 


$5,584,704 61 
NEW YORE OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET, 


FARRAGUT 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


No, 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar 8t. 
DIRECTORS. 


Wm. H. Beers, N. D. Morgan Boxsora } 
Charies A. Denny, W. F. Shirley E E. 











STATE M UTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A.G. BULLOCK, President. 





art L.. Woodford, Everett se Sti Davia Me Hianeth, January lst, 1892. 
Hen Pack yom Sys a. &, Robbina, trier ILitike. cEkkbeabe vancese 9% 268,370, iG 
Martin V. Wood Edwin 3. = renee ennret 

SURPLUS (Mass. Standard), feanaaT a6 
CAPITAL, - - = $200,000 surrender vaiues stated in 





guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forletturé law law 
NEW VORK OFFIOE. 189 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of Tue Inprrenpent who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to which he would like the paper sent. 


JOHN © Lavrov el LL pre 
UEL DARBEE, Vise-Pres't and Sec’y. 











HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE : No. 119 BROADWAY. 
SEVENTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JANUARY, 1893. 


CAPITAL STOCK - $3,000,000.00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cawh in Banks..............ccccccceeecee ceseeneeeeeeceneceen evepeeeeaeee eeeneeeeecees coeeee $243,279 55 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection 585,630 60 


TROBE MSEREC....... c00cssccccccccccceccrccsecccsscesccesseceesscorssecees 0000 sescreseccoeccscoss 1,554,689 80 
Loans On StOCKS...............0ceceeeeeseeeeneeee ceeee cee ceeeeenereteteseeteeeenes eeeeeee 347,300 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages 611.032 35 
eee I III ons cos 00000. 060000000cnvorenssnccesssocennnnsetes esbensneesexes 27,327 40 


BONDS. Par Value. Market Value. 
United States Currency 





; . 6 per cent. $275,000 00 $314,875 00 
District of Columbia of 1924 . 3-65“ ,000,000 00 1,145,000 00 
State of Georgia (Registered) a 25,000 00 25,625 00 

ae Mississippi : ; — seo, 20,000 00 20,000 00 
New York City Be oe 500,000 00 507,500 00 

Topeka City, Kas., Internal Improvement 5 155,530 04 161,751 24 

West Chicago Park Commissioners or. Assess- 
ments Warrants —_—— = 50,648 50 50,648 50 

City of Richmond, Va. ees 50,000 00 55,000 00 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City Impr ovement. 6“  * 27,500 00 28,325 00 
City of Greeley, Col., Water . a = 25 000 00 25,750 00 
ae City. Neb., Paving District se ee 19, "000 0 20,330 00 

City of Atchison, Kas., Internal Improvement. cs 10,000 00 10,500 00 
aoe City Kas. Improvement : 9,500 00 9,785 00 
, Lake Erie & Western R. R. Co. "Reorgan- 
Yana First Lien. . ee vs 200,000 00 230,000-00 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mort- 
gage is + 112,000 00 109,200 00 
Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal Co. 1st’ Mort- 
gage (1906 ° ° ° ° . . <i 110,000 00 121,000 00 

Jeffersonville, Madison & peencgete R. R. 

First Mortgage (S. F.) (1906) 7“ 102.000 00 119,340 00 

New York Central & Hudson River R. R. First 

Mortgage Registered (1903) 100,000 00 125,000 00 

N. Y. & Warten R. R. First Mortgage Regis- 

tered (1900) . 100,000 00 119,000 00 
Valley Railway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mort- 

gage Gold 6 * 100,000 00 85,000 00 
Ohio & West Virginia Railway Co. First. Mort- 

gage (1914). , es 100,000 00 115,000 00 
Peoria, Decatur & Ev ransville Railway Co. First 

Mort age (Evansville Division) (1920) 5 Oe 100,000 00 106,000 00 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indian- 

apolis R. R. First Consolidated M’tge (1914), 7 “ ‘ 100,000 00 133,500 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway ; 

Co. First Mortgage tist0) pee oe 100,000 00 114,500 00 
West Shore Railway ist Mortgage Guaranteed 

(Registered) 4° 100,000 00 101,750 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. 1st 

Mortgage (1921) . 6“ 100,000 00 116,500 00 

Toledo, Ann Arbor & Cadillac Railway Co. 1s: 

Mortgage Guaranteed (1917 4] Bt CF 100,000 00 99,000 00 

Dunkirk, Warren & eee igi) Railway Co. Ist 

Mortgage Guaranteed (1900) _. R3 a5 75,000 00 87,000 00 

i, Bt. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 

way Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) 5s 50,000 00 59,750 00 

Alabama Central R. R. Ist Mortgage . 6S 50,000 00. 50,000 00 

Savannah & West. ist Con’d Mt’ge, Guaranteed 5“ “ 50,000 00 34,000 00 
Virginia Midland R’y Co. Gen. Mortgage Guar- 

anteed Stamped (1986) oe 50,000 00 40,000 00 

Louisville, St. Lovis & Texas R’y Co. Ist Mort- 

gage (1917) . ies 50,000 00 47,250 00 

Standard Gas Light Co., First’ Mortgage (1930) aoc ss 50,100 00 50,000 00 

Des Moines Water Works Co. of Iowa, 1st Con- 
solidated Mortgage (1909). —.. aad 50,000 00 51,500 00 

Denver Water Company 1st Mortgage " ae te 25,000 00 22,500 00 

Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. Ist Mortgage . oe 10,000 00 10,000 00 
STOCKS. 

= Shares ag arte Railroad Co. $50 each, 100,000 00 109,000 00 

t. W. & Jackson R.R. Co. Pf. mw 100,000 00 115,000 00 

1000 <4 N “Y. Central & Hudson River R.R. | 100)“ 100,000 00 108,750 00 

1000s ** C a. St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha R’y 
o. Pf. : : 100 ** 100,000 00 117,000 00 
1000 ** seaman & Saratoga R.R. | wo 100,000 00 170,000 00 
“ee United New Jersey R. R.& C ‘anal Co, 1000“ 82,100 00 188,830 00 
800 “ Morris & Essex Railroad Co... 5O 40,000 00 61,600 00 
500.“ Lake Sh. & Mich. S’th R’y Co. wo 50,000 00 64,000 00 
500‘ Standard Gas Light Co. Pf. _. 1000“ 50,000 00 42,500 00 
200 =“ Amer. Ex. Nat. Bank of N. $ 100 20,000 00 31,200 00 
200 = Mercantile Nat. Bank of N. 100. 20,000 00 46,000 00 
200“ Bank of America, N. Y. 100 20,000 00 43,400 00 
200 National Bank of Commerce p 
in New York ; 100 * 20,000 00 39,800 00 
200 = Manhattan Company, N. 50 (“« 10,000 00 19,100 00 
200“ Merch’ts’ Ex. Nat. Bank of N. ¥ 50 10,000 00 13,100 00 
200 ** Nassau Bank. BO 10,000 00 17,400 00 
400“ Nat. Broadway Bank of N. Y. 25 «(SS 10,000 00 7,000 00 
100“ Hanover Nat. Bank of N. Y. 100“ 10,000 00 g "000 00 
100“ National Bank of the Republic. 100 ¢ 10,000 00 17,500 00 
100“ Fourth National Bank of N.Y. 100.“ 10,000 00 20,000 00 
200“ Chatham Nat. Bank of N.Y. . . 3 “ 5,000 00 21,150 00 
ies Nat. But. & Drov’s B’k of N. Y. >. es 5,000 00 9,350 00 
200 ‘“f Holland Trust Co. . 100“ 20,000 00 36,000 00 
200 «—“* Franklin Trust Co., Brookly n. 100“ 20,000 00 60,000 00 
50. Metropolitan Trust Co. 100“ 5,000 00 15,000 00 
a * Long Island Loan & Trust Co. 1000 ** 4,500 00 10,935 00 
$9,3: 328,7 754 44 
SS 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital ‘ . ‘ . 
Reserve Premium Fund 


Unpaid Losses 


Unpaid Re-insurance and Commission on Uncollected Premiums 
Net Surplus ‘ 


$9,328,754 44 





DIRECTORS. 
Levi P, Mortor Henry M. Taber, John H. Washburn, George C. Wh 
Henry'A. Huribut, Daniel A. Heald, John H. Inman, Eldridge’ G, — 
William Sturgis, —_ id H. McAlpin, Walter H. Lewis, George F H. Hartford, 
va oe n 1. 4 aS ,Areatrone, Francis H. Legge it, Henry F. No 
m ‘ownsen¢ — us iss, senjamin Pe “ ien C. W 
Oliver 8S. Carter, Edmund F, Holbrook, a Ws Smith = arner, 


Warner Van Norden, 
DANIEL A, HEALD, President. 

WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, JOHN H. WASHBURN 
THOMAS B. GREENE, ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 
HENRY J. F 

AREUN “8 ae {Assistant Secretaries. 


Secretaries. , V.Presidents. 





A Dividend of Five per cent, has been declared payable on demand. 
New York, January 10th, 1893, 





January 19, 1893 THE 


INDEPENDENT. 











THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Which, in 1860, originated and introduced the 
first Non-forfeitable Policy, now makes an- 
other RADICAL DEPARTURE in favor of the 
insured. 

Life insurance is safe or possible only on the 
principle that life is more precious than money; 
but no life company has heretofore fully ac- 
cepted this principle. 

The NEW YORK LIFE, believing from its 
experience that the time has come when this 
principle should be fully accepted, now an- 
nounces that, the physical conditions, habits, 
etc., of an applicant being satisfactory, it will 
insure him without future limitations. The 
Company’s new contract, the 


“ACCUMULATION POLICY,” 


contains no restrictions whatever respecting 
Occupation, Residence, Travel, Habits of Life, 
or Manner of Death. Theonly condition of the 
policy is that the premiums be paid as agreed. 





If the insured pays the premiums the Company 
will pay the policy. 

Full particulars given on application to the 
Company or its agents, 


NEW YORK LIFEINSURANCE COMPANY, 


346 and 348 Broadway New York. 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


Cuarites C. Wurrney, Secretary. 


“A Company of the policy-holder, by the policy-holder, and 
for the policy-holder.” 

“ Under an administration which thus broadly announces the 
fundamental principle that is to control its policy for the future, 
this Company now enters the forty-eighth year of an honorable 


business career.” 
JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent. 


[From the State Insurance Superintendent’s Report to the Legislature, May 2d, 1892.] 


AGENTS OF INTEGRITY AND ABILITY WANTED EVERYWHERE. 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pnaesivet. . 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (891. 





Assets, . e ° + 


$159,507,135 68 





Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%), .  . 
Liabilities other than Reserve, e 


$146,968,322 00 
507,849 52 


Surplus, Cae Mote. € -@ mes @4 © 12,030,967 19% 
Receipts from all sources, . “ee a @ 37,634,734 53 
Payments to Policy-Holders, e Ae ee - 18,755,711 86 
Risks assumed an policies, 607,171,801 006 


Risksin force, . ° 


renewed, 194,470 


225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 





Nors.—The above statement shows a large i 


over the busi 





nes. assumed, 


of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 


ments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 


number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . . . 


Loans on Collateral Securities, . 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, ° * . 
eferred, ‘ 


Iuterest accrued, Premiums 


$81,345,540 48 

57,661,455 78 
. 10,223,903 90 
5,070,153 03 
5,206,085 49 


$169,507,138 68 


etc., . ° 








3 howe carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audites, 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrece of THe Mutua Lire Insurance Company of New Yorn. 


January 25, 1892. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, held on the 


23d da 


of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appointed a Com- 
re © examine the annual statement for the ye”r ending 


December 


1, 1591, and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 


Compan 
he 
and hereby certify that t 

In makin 


y. 

Committee have carefully performed the duty assigned to them 
he statement is in all particulars correct, an 

that the assets specified therein are in possession of the C 


ompan 


any. 
this certificate the Committee bear testimony to the high 


character of the Investments of the Company-and express their appro« 
bation of the Spee, Crees, and accuracy with which the accounte and 


vouchers have been 


ept, and the business in general is transacted. 


H. C. Von Post, Roscar Sewers, 
@conce B.iss, J. H. HERnicn, 
JULICON T. Davies, D. C. Rosinson, 
das. C. HOLDEN. 





BOARD OP TRUSTEES. 


Samuagt E, Sprouts, 
Samugz D, Bascock, 
Grorce S. Cor. 
Ricnarp A. McCurpy, 


Ortver Harriman, 
Henry W. Smitu. 
Ropert OLyYpPHANT, 
Grorce F. Baxer, 


James C, Hotpen. Dupuey O.corrt. 
Harmann C, Vow Post, | Freperic Cromwe.e. 
per H, Ricz, ULIEN T. Davigs. 


Laws May. OBERT SEWELL. 





S. Van Renssacage Crucer. 


Cuarves R. Henperson. 
Grorce Buss. 
Rurus W. Peckuam. 

- Hopart Herrick. 

m. P. Dixon, 

Rosert A. GRranniss. 
Henry H. Rogers. 

No. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 

nEopDORE Morsorp. 


Witiiam Bascocx. 
STuyvesanT Fis. 
Aucustus D. Juitiiaap. 
Cuarceas E. Mitige, 
ames W. Husrep. 
ALTER R. Gi_tuatra, 
amas E. Granwias. 
avip C, Rospsem, 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Paceivenr. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. 


Amer. 
ican 
FIRE 

Insur- 
ance 


Company, 





Surplus over all Liabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist 1803. ......83,003,540 ¥ 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





1893. 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. BURFORD.......... President. 
C. P. FRALBIGH. .......cccccccccccccccvcccee MCCTOLANY. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT.,..............4 Assistant Secretary. 
WM.T. STANDEN.......cccccccccccccccccccces ctuary 
AIBTEIURS C. PERRY 0.00 c00 ccccces cose soccees Cashter. 
JOHN P. MUNN. ..cccccccc- cocceccccoed Medical Director. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE, 

GEO. G, WILLIAMS....Pres, Chem, National Bank. 
UI MNEEIN Gs. cxdeceseoes evovecosaseea 1001 
pL PA i ee uilder. 
K, H. PERKINS, JR., 


Pres, Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 

The two most popaine lans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible 
present cash cntiay | and the GUAKANTEED IN- 
POM E POLICY wh ch embraces fe dd valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex- 
tentof the full legal reserve value thereof, in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 





Good Agents, —— to vegnenens the Company, 
are invited to address J. 8. GAFFNEY, Superinten- 
dent of Agencies, at Home Office. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 24 Vice-President. 
J. B. PIRROR, Secretary and Treasurer. 








FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


RPABTEA Tiga 159) S75:8h5- 588 88 


$2,185,841 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 

Aasaal Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
cles. 

Lagi | policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphieta, rates and values for any age sent en 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ, F. STEVENS, President. 
Won ma hs Vice-Pres. 


s F ROL ‘Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1594, 


Caste Came Rsissscccccccscevccecs $1,000,000 60 
Reserves for Insurance in 











COR OO cic ctccsssccsecevccscce 
Net Surplus..............00++ coe 1,645,761 234 
Pelicy-holders’ Surplas...... 2,645,761 234 
Gress AGSCUR..........ccee ceeeeee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


©. H,. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Departmen 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster ; GEO. E. KLINE 
Assistant to General Manager, Rialto Building, Chica- 
go, Tl. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
#19 Pine Street. San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THe INDEPENDENT who 
would iike to have a specimen copy of the vaper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending 
us on a postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent, 


3,161,023 47 





BO (98) 


THE INDE 


PENDENT. 





January 19, 1893. 











On and Young. . 


NATURE'S EPITAPH. 
BY WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH. 
Wuv knows where the graveyard is 
W here the fox and the eagle lie ” 


Who has seen the obsequies 
Of the red deer when they die ” 


With Death they steal away 
Out of the sight of the sun, 

Out of the sight of the living, they 
Pay the debtjand are done. 


No marble marks the place ; 
The common forest brown 

Covers them over with Quaker grace 
Just where they laid them down. 


But a few years, if you see 
In summer a deeper green 
Here and there, it is like to be 
The place where their bones have been. 


Thus, not more, to the poor, dead year,— 
No grave, nor ghostly stone, 

But a greener life and a warmer cheer 
Be the only sign that he’s gone. 

LAWRENCE, Kan, 


THE DETERIORATION OF MR 
AND MRS. THADDEUS JONES. 


BY LIZZIE MARGARET KNAPP, 





For sixteen years the Joneses had car- 
ried poverty on their backs like an Old 
Man of the Sea, and tho his burden had 
grown heavier with every passing year 
they had gallantly borne themselves as if 
it were invisible to the public eye. In an 
evil hour, when both were young, they 
had married upon their combined pros- 
pects and a modest income in connection 
with the tin business. The prospects had 
long since faded, while the income, small 
for two, had been beaten out and rolled 
thin, to cover a family of four. Miss 
Mary Addie, the young lady presumptive 
of the family, in her savage moods, de- 
clared that ‘‘ they lived on faith, hope, 
and charity—principally charity ;”’ but 
this was when Miss Mary Addie’s haughty 
spirit rebelled at the ignominy of wearing 
the unbecoming gowns and hats so deli- 
cately conveyed to them by more fortu- 
nate cousins. 

‘“Why doesn’t Cousin Adelaide say 
right out, ‘ You’re so poor,’ instead of 
mincing around about ‘saving you trou- 
ble, with your children growing so fast’ ?” 
she demanded, dangling before her eyes 
in dire contempt the blue plaid which was 
such a sad misfit to her complexion. 
**’Twouldn’t hurt that chunky Eva of 
hers to grow some! There isn’t a girl in 
school but knows where my skirts are 
pieced down under those rows of braid. 
It makes me think of the poor woman in 
that Christmas story who had seven char- 
itable turkeys sent her, and every iden- 
tical person of ’em said when they brought 
‘em: ‘We thought you might not have 
thought to buy one, Mum !’” 

Then there was Rudolph, the youthful 
scion of the house of Jones, whose eight 
years were one long accumulation of yel- 
low curls and _ picturesqueness. Mrs. 
Jones longed to make a Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy of bim—this was before the comic 
papers got hold of Lord Fauntleroy, and 
tore his dainty velvet to tatters; but 
Fauntleroys cost money, when one has no 
velvet gowns to cut up for the purpose, 
and clothes may come and clothes may 
go, but boys go on forever. Accordingly, 
she had to do the best she could with em- 
broidered collars, which were not of a 
sufficiently luxuriant pattern to cover the 
perpetual patches on his knickerbockers. 

People of limited income can do one of 
two things—make more money to spend, 
or spend less. The Joneses attacked this 
problem at its tail end: they called it 
economizing. They tried their hardest to 
find a thousand-dollar house for three 
hundred a year, and compromised upon a 
flat. To be sure, there were two dark 
bedrooms and no linen closet; the old 
square piano had to be tipped up end for 
end to get it through the doorway, and 
bottles of pickles and jelly tumblers over- 
flowed to the shelf of the wardrobe;—still, 
‘there were no sidewalks to clean,” as 
Mr, Jones, who had been his own man of 
all work through one dark winter of dis- 
content, triumphantly observed. 





Miss Mary Addie’s speech really was a 
ibel, for they always paid their way— 
eventually. They always meant to pay 
their gas bills within the five days, to save 
the discount ; but they never did. They 
never subscribed for a magazine, but if 
money happened to be flush they bought 
a copy when it came out. They some- 
times managed to lay in their winter’s 
supply of coal in the summer, at which 
times Mary Addie told the cat that they 
would have to ‘‘live poor” for awhile. 
She also privately confided to her mother 
that she was glad the contribution boxes 
at church were padded, she just hated to 
drop ia her little ten-cent pieces. 

‘**Hush, dear!” Mrs. Jones was accus- 
tomed to say, quite distressed at the bold- 
ness with which Mary Addie was inclined 
to grapple with the household economies, 
‘* remember the widow’s mite.” 

‘* Well, widows might—but she wasn’t 
a widow—so there !” (and she never would 
be, either, if she didn’t have more of a 
chance !) 

At one time Mary Addie’s soul was fired 
by thrilling stories of girls of sixteen who 
wrote stories and became famous, or went 
upon the stage, or turned into wonderful 
geniuses whose voices cast a spell like 
Orpheus’s lute and drew gold by bucket- 
fuls ; and she answered a cajoling adver- 
tisement which offered great inducements 
toa person of talent, on receipt of the 
necessary postage stamps—no canvassing 
required ; but when a black and yellow 
circular appeared, agreeing for the tri- 
fling sum of one dollar to supply her with 
a book of over five hundred receipts of 
every kind, any one of which was worth 
the price of the book, and could be conti- 
dently expected to make her fortune, her 
airy dreams of anew piano, a feathered hat 
like that odious Sue Jackson’s, and a birth- 
day party suddenly collapsed, and she 
threw herself back upon her Latin gram- 
mar with renewed acerbity. 

Long practice had given Mrs. Jones a 
deftness of touch in cooking which almost 
went so far as to create something out of 
nothing. Mr. Jones was seldom made 
conscious of any deficiencies in this re- 
spect. He wanted them all to economize, 
but he did not care to see the details of 
their economizing. Mrs. Jones hardly 
ever ventured to ask him directly for 
money. Instead she launched her medi- 
tations into empty space somewhat in this 
fashion. 

** Rudolph will have to have some new 
shoes before long, | am afraid. I don’t 
see how his are going to last much longer. 
I ought to have a new cloak this winter ; 
but I suppose we can’t afford it—my old 
one is so shabby I hate to wear it.” 

‘*Why can’t a woman have one good 
cout, like a man, and then wear it?” sug- 
gested Mr. Jones, good-naturedly. 

** Could, if'they paid eighty dollars for 
one,” 

‘* But your new things always look like 
old ones, Polly. I’ve seen some women 
who could make a ten-cent calico look 
tasty and pretty ; and I wish you had that 
sort of faculty.” 

‘*I believe I should have, if I had an 
allowance of my own.” 

‘*T’d give you one in a minute if I was 
jived just right,” said her husband, ‘‘ and 
I wouldn’t let you work so hard, either; 
you should have everything you wanted ;” 
and, lost in the glories of a fancied future; 
he quite forgot the present. He did the 
best he could—he had given up smoking— 
he turned his money over to his wife, and 
never asked her what was done with it. 
He never nagged her about spending 
money, as Robinson did his wife. 

When, therefore, after this long course 
of living with nose to the grindstone, Mr. 
Thaddeus Jones appeared in the dining 
room One evening as usual, it was with- 
out premonition on the part of his family 
of what was coming. ‘ Polly?” said he. 

Mrs. Jones was filling up the teapot. 
*“*You are late, Thad,” said she—‘‘ Mary 
Addie, go and turn down the gas you 
left burning in the parlor; we’re going 
to have a large gas bill this quarter.” 

‘In a minute, Ma—Pa’s pale—what is 
it, Pa?” 

‘* Polly”.—Mr. Jones braced his hands 
upon the table, and tried to impart his in- 
formation in the careless style in which a 


millionaire broker might say to his wife— 
‘* By the way, my dear, I made a little 
matter of fifty thousand to-day.” The 
attempt, he felt, was a failure. ‘* Polly, 
I’ve done it at last !” 

** Done what, Thad ?” 

‘*T have perfected a new style saucepan 
with a patent attachment, that pours to 
the right instead of the left.” 

‘* And sold it? Id like one, myself.” 

“Sold it? no! not such a fool—l’m 
going to control it. It will supplant the 
old style in less than no time. There's 
going to be a tremendous demand for it. 
Polly, we’re rich !” 

The gas burned on at full head in the 
parlor. Mr. Jones continued excitedly : 
‘That was a great idea of yours. I re- 
membered what you used to say about 
wanting a handier saucepan, and, by 
Caesar! I'll name it afteryou. The Polly 
saucepan! It’s worth its weight in gold.” 

Mary Addie, transfixed by conflicting 
emotions, sat motionless, with her knife 
and fork dropping from her limp hands. 
Rudolph’s mind was more concrete. 
‘* Pa! say, Pa, c’n I have fi’ cents to buy 
some candy?’ he begged, in wheedle- 
some tones, 

Mr, Jones drew out a handful of small 
change, and recklessly tossed him a dime. 

Then, first, Mrs. Jones began to compre- 
hend the magnitude of the change which 
was about to befall them, and of her own 
accord she gave Mary Addie asecond help- 
ing of canned peaches, while in the de- 
veloping room of her mind a composite 
picture of a barrel of flour, weather 
strips, and a new bonnet began to take 
fascinating shape. 

Money does not always lie beyond a 
new invention ; but there was no doubt 
about this one. Housekeepers, who for 
years had been laboriously pouring from 
a right-handed saucepan, now clamored 
for the Polly, which gave the right hand 
the freedom of thespoon, It was made in 
three sizes, of which the twenty-seven 
cent size was most popular. Dry goods 
emporiums advertised it (at a discount) 
among their Saturday basement bargains. 
It was a success. 

The successful proprietor of a Polly sauce- 
pan cannot go on living in a flat. There 
was a fine house for sale further up the 
avenue, built in old style, large square 
rooms, generous halls, and a sweep of 
driveway before the door. Mr. Jones 
bought it. ‘ It cost hima small fortune,” 
he remarked, triumphantly slapping his 
breast pocket, where the title-deed re- 
posed ; ‘‘ but he didn’t grudge the money 
—not he.” Forthwith he began to be 
pointed out as an esteemed citizen, and 
invited to take aseat upon the platform at 
public meetings, and an enterprising New 
York paper published a column in its Sun- 
day edition, headed ‘* Got a Corner on 
Polly! and underneath, ‘‘ Mr. Thaddeus 
Jones is interviewed,” the whole contain- 
ing items of remote family history which 
Mr. Jones himself, who had bought a 
copy onthe sly to see what it said of him, 
was somewhat surprised to learn, not as 
yet recognizing the fact that a man is 
great in proportion as the newspapers lie 
about him. In like manner, the new 
house furnishings became the text of a 
sprightly article in a series of ** The Wives 
of our Inventors,” appearing in a fort- 
nightly magazine, which asserted that 
‘*Mrs. Jones’s taste is for the simply ele- 
gant, and, tho showing a thoughtful dis- 
crimination in china and linen, she pre- 
fers the chaste, tho subdued furnishings 
which are in keeping with the historic 
air of the mansion.” Mrs, Jones, how- 
ever, haggled over the price of carpets and 
curtains as she had done all her life, and, 
in particular, could not think of her par- 
lor draperies for weeks without an elec- 
tric sense of guilt, so sharp as to take 
away her breath. Nevertheless, their 
house was far from being ostentatious, 
and, in fact, there was a noticeable blank- 
ness of wall, except in the library, where 
a number of family portraits of nebulous 
appearance hung in dark, oval, gilt-lined 
frames—but that would all come in time. 
A man does not get a fancy for picture 
buying in a day ; and, however much he 
may enjoy a clear steel engraving, the 
taste for the Impressionist School, espe- 





cially that in which the impression is, so 





to speak, blurred, takes time, and must be 
acquired, like the taste for olives. With 
books they were more at home, and a 
goodly array the volumes made in their 
low bookcases, altho Mr. Jones had been 
heard to say that he didn’t know as he 
cared to go down on his knees to his books ; 
but Mrs. Jones replied that everybody 
did it now, and, for her part, she liked it 
as well as a step-ladder. 

Miss Mary Addie accommodated herself 
to her new sphere witb great elasticity. 
She had no qualms of conscience about 
her long-coveted feathered hat, and her 
pink and white China silk. If, with the 
wisdom of a child of light, she wore her 
cousins’ legacies five weeks longer than 
there was need, it was done so that Sue 
Jackson could not call her ‘‘ Parvenu !” 
—besides, she would just as soon, now 
everybody knew she had money to buy 
things if she wanted. For herself, she 
felt capable of still further expansion— 
even to the extent of a duke, if opportu- 
nity arose. 

Not so her elders. ‘The Old Man of the 
Sea was gone, but they were still con- 
scious of his pressure. Mrs. Jones had 
worked up to the point of keeping both 
cook and waitress ; but she could not rid 
herself of the old sense of responsibility, 
and was constantly in the kitchen, put- 
ting her hand to this and that, while the 
well-behaved cook looked on, listening 
politely, with a meaning lift of her eye- 
brows. ‘’Tis a thought I have as how I 
ought to be payin’ her something for her 
help,” she gaid sometimes in strict confi- 
dence to the giggling Norah, while Mrs. 
Jones wandered restlessly upstairs and 
down, with the gingham apron on, which 
she was always forgetting to take off, 
greatly to Mary Addie’s disgust. No 
cooking to do, no scouring and sweeping, 
she fell back upon her mending, which 
she had always hated. It never occurred 
to her to hire that done; and if it had 
she would have condemned the idea as 
extravagance. She calculated as closely 
as in the old days, and thought twice 
before spending any money for anything, 
not infrequently, when she did so, buying 
a thing she worried over afterward. be- 
cause she might have done without it 
just as well. As time went on she inter- 
ested herself in various outside matters, 
as a directresa of this charity or a mem- 
ber of that church committee, and took a 
good deal of simple comfort in doing so: 
but the nervous feeling of shirking neces- 
sary duty never left her. 

“‘T can’t see but what you feel about as 
poor as you ever did,” observed Mary 
Addie one Sunday evening, when she had 
been playing hymns on the new upright 
piano. Mary Addie was taking music 
lessons now, and told all the girls that she 
‘expected to have her voice cultivated 
before long.” Meanwhile her shrill, high 
soprano added to the sharpness of her 
remarks, 

There was a silence after Mary Addie 
had gone upstairs. Mrs. Jones sat in an 
easy chair, looking more thoughtful than 
usual. Mr. Jones was turning over the 
Sunday paper by the light of an elaborate 
tall lamp. 

“IT saw Bridgeman’s new house yes- 
terday afternoon,’ he said, presently, 
without looking up. It was his habit 
to throw out a conversational remark 
like this once in a while, to keep his wife 
from feeling lonely. 

“Did you? and is it going to be as 
handsome as they all say ?” 

‘It’s a very large house, larger than he 
has any need of. 1 didn’t particularly 
admire the style of the roof, myself. It 
cost a good deal of money, Polly,” disap- 
provingly. 

“Well, isn’t Mr. Bridgeman able to 
afford it?’ 

“‘T don’t know—oh, yes, yes, I guess so, 
so far as that goes.” He turned a leaf of 
his paper. ‘‘ Hullo! Why Professor San- 
scrit is dead! said to have left very little 
property. Why, I supposed he was more 


successful than that.” 

‘“Why, wasn’t he regarded as.one of 
our great men ?” 

‘Yes; but that won’t be worth much 
now to his children,” 

‘* Worth much what?” 

‘“Why, Polly, how dull you are to- 
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night!” said Mr. Jones, good-humoredly 
—‘* money, of course.” 

‘“‘Yes, money, money, money!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Jones, suddenly bringing 
herself into a sitting position. ‘It’s all 
we think of ! Iam just beginning to real- 
ize it. Don’t you? Thaddeus, we have 
been growing mean ! We have! Don’t you 
see that that’s what’s the matter with us? 
We've had to scrape and pinch so long 
that a cent looks as big asa dollar to us. 
I can’t see anybody in a handsome dress 
but I :nust calculate how much it cost. 
We measure everything by a money 
standard ”— 

* But, Polly ”— 

‘We do! Ifa man makes money, we 
say he’s successful; if h: doesn’t, we say 
he’s a failure. Didn’t we have any hap- 
piness until we were rich? You know we 
did.” Shebegan tocry. ‘Mary Addie’s 
right when she says we feel just as p or 
as we used to. I’m afraid I never shall 
get to be different. It’s mean to be so 
fussy over every cent ”— 

** But Polly ”"— 

‘We might do more good with our 
money. We ought to give more.” 

“‘T put in my contributions regularly.” 

‘*A mum-miserable little two-o-d-dol- 
lar bill,” sobbed Mrs. Jones; ‘‘ and it was 
for Foreign Missions, too.” 

“It was a five.” 

‘* What does that amount to? I—I wish 
‘IT could act as if I had always been used to 
money !” 

She was sobbing hysterically, with her 
face against the chair. Mr. Jones looked 
at his half-burned cigar in perplexity. 
Puff, puff! what a way women had of 
flying off at a tangent; puff, puff! not 
but there might be something in what 
Polly said, afterall; puff, puff, puff! he 
threw the cigar into the grate and strode 
over to his wife. ‘‘ Polly?” said he, sitting 
on the arm of her chair. 

If the chair had been a relic of the old 
dispensation it would have given out un- 
der his weight; butit was a substantial 
modern, forty dollar chair, and it held 
firm. Mr. Jones slipped his hand behind 
his wife. ** Polly?’ said he, ‘‘I may be 
mean, but I've never been mean enough 
not to love you, have I?” 

Nothought came to Mrs. Jones’s mind 
about the way men had of flying off at a 
tangent ; she instantly turned and threw 
both plump arms around his neck. ‘‘Oh, 
Thad!" she cried, ‘I never said you 
were mean! Isaid we were—and we are ! 
You've been the best, the kindest ”"— 

“There, there, Polly!” She was drop- 
ping tears all over the silk lapel of his 
smoking jacket, but neither of them no- 
ticed it or cared. ‘You never were 
mean, Polly.” 

“Yes, 1 was, Thad—often—when I be- 
grudged you the money you spent on a 
hair cut, and said I could have done it 
just as well myself !” 

‘*Well, let’s walk up and down, and 
have it ont.” 

One of their long standing habits was to 
pace the room together, arm in arm, while 
discussing a difficult household problem ; 
and it was certainly much more satisfac- 
tory todo this in aroom twenty-two by 
eighteen than to take five steps and turn, 
five steps and turn, knocking off a tidy or 
two in the process. 

‘*It all comes to this, Thaddeus,” said 
Mrs. Jones at last, ‘‘for the sake of the 
children, at least, we ought to try to have 
larger views of—things—and not shut our 
eyes to everything that doesn’t taste and 
smell of money. You know I always was 
a goose about expressing myself; but 
that’s what I want; and I think, if we 
should give something — somewhere — 
Whenever we caught ourselves doing or 
Saying anything small-minded, we should 
get over it after awhile.” 

“Tt shall be done, Polly,” said Mr. 
Jones, firmly. 

It would take too long to tell how the 
Joneses worked out their own salvation— 
besides, this is not a moral tale. It cost 
them a good deal of money to get out of 
their tight grooves ; but they gave, and 
gave, and gave. From concert tickets, 
and the picture bought to encourage a 
Struggling young artist, to missionary so- 
Cleties, improvement of their native vil- 
lage, and the Indians, the time never came 





when they needed to seek far for an 
object. They sometimes say that they 
get a great deal more fun out of it than if 
they waited to die first. ‘And, talk 
about the hardening effect of riches,” said 
Mrs. Jones to me one day, confidentially ; 
‘*there’s a good deal might be said about 
the hardening effect of poverty; but when 
Thaddeus brought mea lovely bunch of 
tea roses awhile ago, my dear, and I 
never once gave a thought to what they 
cost, I knew there was a work of grace 
begun in me.” 

This was some timeago. The other day 
Mrs. Thaddeus Jones gave a delightful 
and largely attended chrysanthemum tea 
to introduce her daughter, Miss Adelaide 
Jones, the persimmons quality of whose 
pristine tartness had ripened into bloom- 
ing wit and good sense; and it needed no 
second glance at the handsome matron in 
her sweeping velvet, so serenely gracious 
and assured in her hospitality, to convince 
me that the last consciousness of the Old 
Man of the Sea had forever departed. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
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“PRIDE GOETH BEFORE DE- 
STRUCTION,” 








BY LOUISA H. BRUCE, 





MIss ANASTASIA ROBINSON, invited to a 
party, 
Was positively elegant in old-rose silk 
and lace ; 
Her Cousin Jack assured her, when she 
ready was to start, he 
Would escort with pride ecstatic such a 
miracle of grace. 


Miss Anastasia Robinson, with due deliber- 
ation, 
Was fitting on her dainty gloves, rejoicing 
at their length, 
When her brothers, Tom and Charley, rush- 
ing in, with wild elation, 
Their glee proclaimed in tones that show- 
ed their youthful voices’ strength : 


“Oh, goodness! Anastasia—do you know 
that it is snowing ? 
’T will be as deep as anything—perhaps a 
foot or two— 
And to-morrow, when we get our sleds in 
order, we are going 
To take outall the girls we know, and 
maybe even you.”’ 


Miss Anastasia shrugged with scornful elo- 
quence a shoulder, 
She curled her lip, she raised her brows, 
she tossed her curly head— 
“You ought to know,” she said, “a girl of 
thirteen years and older 
Is much too old to romp with boys upon 
a dirty sled.” 


So crushing a reception of their kindly 
planned intention 
Made Tom his eyes in wonder stretch and 
Charley drop his jaw ; 
They remembered when the noun “>+leigh- 
ride”? had met with no declension, 
And regarded Anastasia in her party rig 
with awe. = 


But her mother firmly said, without the 
slightest hesitation : 
“Tf it’s snowing, Anastasia, with that 
cold you’ve lately had— 
I’m sorry, dear, to cause you what I know 
will be vexation— 
You can’t go to the party when the weath- 
er is so bad.” 


It was strange to see how quickly Anasta- 
sia’s airs now vanished— 
Twas a little girl who vainly pleaded, 
“* Mother, let me go!”’ 
And presently the tear-drops from her eyes 
could not be banished, 
And little sobs would testify to Anasta 
sia’s wo. 


But her brothers in this mournful scene 
found nothing to distress them, 
A fiendish glee in faces twain a gazer 
might desery— ‘ 
“Such lovely sentiments!’ they jeered, 
‘‘and well she does express them— 
She’s ‘much too old to romp with boys,’ 
but not too old to ery!” 


Now maidens who are growing up, my 
moral wise pursuing, 
Don’t take, at first, of dignity too weighty 
a supply, 
Or else, like Anastasia, to your vanity’s un- 
doing, , 
You'll find altho too old to romp, you’re 
not too old to cry. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO HALLIE. 


BY SARAH BIERCE SCARBOROUGH, 





NotTHInG had ever happened to Hallie 
Burt. At least, that is what she claimed. 

‘* Fourteen years area very long time 
to pass away without anything happening 
toa body,” was what her father had 
gravely remarked when she persisted in 
the assertion; and Phil, her grown-up 
brother, had quizzically asked if she 
would be satisfied with anything less than 
lassoing a crocodile in one of the Colorado 
mountain lakes or shooting a dodo in the 
canyon below. 

*“*T don’t expect the impossible,” she 
had retorted ; ‘but I do want something 
that might be called a ‘ happening.’ ” 

The hunting excursions with the boys, 
the round-ups on the plateau, the moun- 
tain climbing and the agate hunting—all 
these she refused to consider in the cate- 
gory of ‘“‘ happenings.” They were ex- 
pected things and ‘‘ happenings” were— 
well—“‘ something that she had not look- 
ed for—very long, at least,” she explained. 

But according to her own definition, 
several things happened very soon. In the 
first place, her father and mother, who 
went every year at the time of full moon 
in September, to Pueblo, had promised to 
take her with them on this trip; but the 
very day before they started her mother 
called her aside for a private talk. At its 
close Hallie emerged from the room with 
suspiciously swimming eyes. 

‘* Try not to mind it this time, dear,” said 
her mother. ‘ You know that we are to 
bring your aunt Catherine, and if you 
think how ill she has been and how much 
she will suffer from the discomfort of be- 
ing crowded, and how necessary it is that 
her poor nerves be not annoyed in any 
way, lam sure that you will find some 
pleasure in the unselfish sacrifice of your 
long: looked-for trip.” 

So she watched them depart, only heav- 
ing a great sigh as they disappeared from 

view. 

“LT should say that here is a happening 
with a vengeance,” remarked her twin 
brother, Hall, by way of consolation. 
‘**But I wouldn’t mind it, tho; and we 
will go up after agates. Maybe we will 
find one as a mate for the one you want 
set for a button—that will be another kind 
of a happening.” 

But even that favorite amusement had 
lost its charm. 

‘‘Itis bound to be poky the best way 
you can fix it,” she replied, gloomily. 
‘Then, too, it would not be right to go 
off. There is nobody here but Phil and 
us, and Phil isn’t to be depended on to 
stay.” 

“You forget Garcia and Manuel,” said 
Hall. 

‘«'They are never left alone.” 

“That is so. Heigho! I don’t know 
but I wish with you that something would 
happen.” 

Hallie was right about Phil. That noon 
one of the boys came down from the 
upper ranch to tell of the stampede of the 
cattle, and their suspicion that it was 
caused by a mountain lion. Instantly 
Phil was alert. He had long wanted a 
mountain lion’s skin, and it did not take 
long for him to convince himself that his 
presence was indispensable at the other 
ranch. 

“Til go up for acouple of days, and 
Fred and you can look after everything, 
Manuel will take good care of things. 
Isn’t that so, Manuel ?” 

‘* Si, Senor.” The man showed a glis- 
tening row of teeth as he answered. 

‘* And I am sure that Garcia is to be de- 
pended on.” 

The woman bobbed her head without 
hearing ; for she was as deaf as a post. 

‘* And I don’t like it a bit,” said Hallie, 
as Phil rode off. 

As for Hall, had he not secretly wished 
to go with Phil, he would have thought it 
just the thing to be left in charge. As it 
was, he was discontented, and roamed 
about, leaving Hallie to her own devices. 

It was dull enough for her, as Garcia 
was no company at all. But company 
came, At night, two men—Mexicans— 
rode up from the mountain road and 
stopped to talk with Manuel. 





‘‘Taey want to stop all night,” said 


Hall. 
right.” 
‘* And that would be a good reason why 
I would not have them stay,” Hallie de- 

murred. Buf Hall laughed at her. 

‘*Pshaw !@#tlere’s a girl that is always 
wanting something to happen, and is 
afraid it will at the same time.” 

“T am not,” was the indignant reply. 
‘‘Only it might not be what I wanted.” 

**They can stay in the adobe part, and 
Manuel is all right to look after them.” 

So they stayed, tho Hallie kept wishing 
in her heart that something would bring 
Phi) back. But he did not come, and Hall 
sleepily declared that nobody need fret. 
The consequence was that long after he 
had gone to sleep Hallie was in Phil’s 
room next the adobe part, listening to the 
conversation going on among the men. 
The thin partition made this an easy thing 
todo. Late in the night she tiptoed to , 
Hall’s bedside. 

‘*Wake up, Hall! There is some plan 
among these men. I can’t quite under- 
stand—there’s so much Mexican Greaser 
talk ; but [know they think of waiting 
for Papa’s coming back, and mean to meet 
them in the upper canyon.” 

‘* Now, Hallie, you have imagined half 
of that, I expect,” yawned Hall, drowsily, 
as he prepared to turn over. 

‘* But I haven’t, really. Hall, wake up! 
I tell you I heard something about money, 
too ; and you know that Papa brings up 
the pay for the boys this time.” 

‘*Manuel must have got hold of that 
fact some way. The old rascal!” Hall 
was awake now. ‘‘If Phil were only 
here !” 

‘“We must get him here. It is only 
twenty miles, and Padre could make it 
quick enough. Then he could go right on 
and meet our folks. They’ll not start be- 
fore Friday.” 

The two talked until morning, and by 
that time Hall felt quite convinced that 
he had done a very unwise thing te harbor 
the men and was willing to do almost any- 
thing to rectify his mistake, Hallie, how- 
ever, thought that it was the very best 
thing uhat could have happened because 
otherwise they themselves would have 
known nothing about the proposed act of 
the highwaymen. 

‘* You will not be afraid to stay?” Hall 
asked, as he made his preparation for an 
early start. ‘‘Perbaps you had better go 
with me.” 

‘*No, I'll stay, so that they may suspect 
nothing. They’llhang around until! about 
Friday before they set off for the trail.” 

At daylight Hall saddled Padre, ‘‘ just 
to have a day of hunting,” he said to Man- 
uel, who was watching him. Hallie nerv- 
ously saw him disappear, but began to 
busy herself helping Garcia, so that the 
day would no! seem so long. Hail would 
reach the ranch by noon, and the two 
would be back by night ; there would be 
no danger before then she was sure. 

But at noon another man rode up from 
the mountain road and was taken into the 
adobe part by the others. Hallie hurried 
to Phil’s room with forebodings. What 
she gathered from their talk not only sur- 
prised, but terrified her. The last comer 
had been a spy upon her father’s move- 
ments. He reported that they had al. 
ready left Pueblo—much earlier than they 
had expected—and with the stop of one 
night, which they always made, they 
would reach the upper canyon about an 
hour after midnight. 

Hallie saw it all. They always preferred 
to travel in the evening when the weather 
was warm and there was moonlight. It 
was Aunt Catherine’s health which had 
probably caused the change of time for 
return as well as the night travel in Sep- 
tember. What should she do? If Phil 
would only come, there would be time, or 
perhaps the boys could see some plan to 
prevent the men from leaving. The last 
idea proved itself impossible, as at noon 
the three men rode off upon the upper 
road, 

All the long afternoon she watched for 
a sign of Phil or Hall, but night came and 
neither had reached home. Manuel had 
noticed her uneasiness and had carelessly 
remarked that Hall might get on the track 
of the mountain lion, too. This did not 


‘“*Manuel says that they are all 





allay her fears, It only reminded her of 
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what she had lost sight of—that possibly 
Hall might not find Phil, and there was 
no telling when the two could get back. 

It caused her to reach a detgrmination. 
Manuel slept in the far end offhe adobe 
part, and Garcia would hear hing at 
any time. So she set about her prepara- 
tions. 

‘‘There is really nothing else to be 
done,” she murmured to herself, as she 
put on the short suit that she wore when 
hunting with the boys. ‘‘ Father must be 
warned by somebody before those men 
meet him.” 

She knew just where the attack was 
planned to take place—at the bend, after 
the party had left the lower canyon. If 
she could only reach the canyon before 
they crossed and took the long wagon road 
to the upper one. She believed she could. 
They would leave ‘‘ Hunt’s”—their night’s 
stopping vlace—at sundown. She remem- 
bered so vividly the ride as sho had taken 
it three years before—when they passed 
into the lower canyon and stopped the 
bronchos to see the grand sight under the 
pale light of the moon which brought out 
all the beauties of the place with wierd 
effect—just midnight, so she remembered. 

She was certain that she could reach it. 
She had thought of the old trail, aban- 
doned now that the wagon road had been 
made. It was steep and rough, but it cut 
off full six miles and led off from the upper 
canyon so far that there was no danger of 
meeting those men. 

She was glad enough to find that 
Manuel had left her own broncho out in 
the corral at the left, and on the opposite 
side of the house from where he slept. 
She was nervous; but Phister, the bron- 
cho, was never unwilling to be caught, so 
she was on his back ina short time and 
walked him slowly away. For a minute 
she sat, as she reached the old trail which 
turned so sharply down the mountain, 
and looked back. 

There was no sign of the boys and she 
looked ahead with a little quiver of fear. 

‘* Never mind, it’s for Papa and Mamma, 
and nothing will hurt me,” she reassured 
herself, and turned into the gloomy path. 

It was rough indeed, so rough that even 
Phister’s well-trained feet found footing 
difficult at times; but she clung to his 
back and pushed on. She grew feverishly 
excited, tho, as she advanced. If she 
should fail, after all, to intercept them! 
It made her almost frantic to think of it, 
and Phister was urged to the imminent 
danger of both. Still the beast was wise 
enough to refuse stubbornly to make un- 
due haste. She did not know the time, 
and minutes seemed hours. She could 
only roughly guess as, at times, the moon- 
light struggled into the path. 

Now she was at thespring. It was half 
choked by gravel and underbrush ; but 
Phister would stop to drink. As he drank, 
there came to her ears a prolonged cry, 
low and mournful, at first, but as Phister 
uneasily started on, it rose to a crescendo 
wail. Again and again, at intervals, it 
came to her ears, and it seemed to sound 
nearer. Phister showed signs of nervous- 
ness, too. Suddenly it flashed upon her 
that it might be the mountain lion. 


Could it be following her—she had’ 


heard of such things—or was it possibly 
upon the other trail? She drew up Phis- 
ter sharply. This was an unlooked-for 
terror. For a moment she questioned 
what she should do. She laid her hand 
on the holster with a glad remembrance 
that she had brought her own revolver. 
She had learned to use it quite well, but 
could she do anything if she should meet 
an animal like that? 

She must go on tho, she quickly de- 
cided, and if the worst came, well—she 
would shoot—at it, she determined with a 
nervous little laugh. 

She patted Phister to reassure him, and 
urged him to a good pace. The descent was 
nearly over. Soon there would beasmooth 
path for a short distance, a grassy slope 
beyond, and then she would be able to see 
into the canyon down toward which she 
must ride in a winding path for nearly 
another mile. Perhaps she was mistaken, 
she thought, as all was quiet for a few 
minutes. 

Then a bough broke somewhere up on 
a mountain, and Phister stopped to raise 





his ears. A low wail sounded again al- 
most at her right. The grassy slope had 
been passed and she could see below. Just 
over there was the cut through which her 
father must come, but no one was in sight. 
There was a crashing of limbs nearer, as 
if some creature were bounding from tree 
to tree. Phister broke into a trot, rough 
as it was at this point. She saw nothing, 
but she felt the presence of something. 
Once she thought of firing her revolver ; 
but she hesitated. 

She did not know how far on the other 
road the men might be, andif they should 
hear it!— No; perhaps she could outrun 
it—whatever it might be. 

Then came another thought that fairly 
made her heart stand still. Suppose that 
the men had been mistaken, after all, and 
her father was not coming up that night. 
Hallie had never fainted in her life, but 
for a second everything reeled before her. 
Still she pressed on. 

Was not that a rattling af pebbles? 
She drew up Phister to be sure. There 
was a descent of the opposite side where 
the broncho’s hoofs might loosen the peb- 
bles and send them down, But all was 
still. Then there was another crash, and 
the moon, which skone right into the 
depths, showed a long, dark body on a 
swaying limb overhanging the canyon 
road some twenty feet below. Phister 
saw it, too, and trembled. A low, panting, 
purring sound came from the beast teet- 
ering there at length, its eyés fixed on the 
road beneath. 

There was arattling ; she was sure of it, 
There was a murmur of voices, and the 
wagon train emerged from the opposite 
trail. If the beast had followed her, it 
was evident that its attention had been 
suddenly drawn to the newcomers, and it 
lay with angry, quivering body and lash- 
ing tail ready for a leapinto their midst. 

Like a flash Hallie saw it all. Her 
father or mother might be killed in that 
unlooked-for spring, or, if this did not 
happen, what a terrible shock it would be 
to her aunt’s nerves! Her own seemed 
to become steel at the thought. She 
slapped Phister smartly. ‘the broncho 
stepped tremblingly forward. The lion 
turned its head at the sound. As Phister 
stopped short again, Hallie raised her re- 
volver, took deliberate aim and fired. 

There was a snarl, a convulsive bound, 
then the beast sprang out, clutching at the 
linrbs, and rolled down the canyon’s side. 

With the report, Phister gave a terrified 
snort, dashed frantically forward, fairly 
leaping over the stones, whirled around 
the turn in the path and bore her straight 
into the midst of an astonished group. 

‘Tt is our Hallie!” 

With Mrs. Burt’s exclamation, every- 
thing was confusion for a few moments, 
and it was some minutes’ before Hallie 
herself could recover _ self-possession 
enough to tell of her ride and its cause. 

‘““My brave girl!’ was all that her 
mother could say as they looked at the 
lion stretched dead across the road, 

But her father held her firmly by the 
hand as he decided upon the course to 
pursue in regard to the Mexicans. If 
Hallie could ride down the old trail, they 
could ride up it; so the women, with 
Mr. Burt and another man, took the 
bronchos and slowly rode back, Aunt 
Catherine rising equal to the occasion, de- 
claring that her comfort was not to be 
thought of longer. 

It was daylight when the ranch was 
reached. They found old Garcia in a 
state of terror. Hall and Phil had re- 
turned late that night and, taking Manuel 
with them, had immediately set off on 
the upper road after the Mexicans. Be- 
fore noon they returned with jaded 
horses, but with the men as captives, hav- 
ing surprised them in their waiting. 

Manuel solemnly affirmed that he knew 
nothing of their design ; but whether he 
did or not, Mr. Burt thought it best to rid 
himself of him soon after. 

“Well, Hallie, you can never again 
complain that nothing has ever happened 
to you, I am sure,” said Phil, when all 
had heard of that ride .with that cry re- 
sounding in her ears. 

‘And I think I am cured of ever again 
wishing anything to happen,” she replied, 
with a shudder, 





But her “happenings” had begun. 
Aunt Catherine learned how Hallie had 
given up the trip to Pueblo for her sake, 
and the next announcement made was 
that her niece was to go back to the East 
with her. And when they went Hallie 
carried the mountain lion skin with her. 

‘*She has earned it all, too,” said Phil, 
proudly. ‘‘Not many girls would have 
done what she did. And think of that 
shot right in that animal’s temple !” 

But Hallie has always persisted that 
that was the most extraordinary happen- 
ing of all. 
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THE PRINCESS AND THE HARP- 
ER. 


BY ABRAM §S, ISAACS, 


THERE lived, a thousand years ago in 
an Eastern land, a prince of great wealth 
and pride, who refused to betroth his only 
daughter to any man whose lineage and 
possessions did not equal his own. And 
the princess, no less proud than her father, 
looked disdainfully at every suitor. 

So the years passed, when one bright 
morning a tall stranger, fair and nobly 
dressed, with the bearing of a monarch, 
arrived at the prince’s palace. When he 
entered the gate, it was as if the sun, in 
its noonday splendor, had been admitted 
with him—such shining jewels he wore. 

‘*T have come,” said he, ‘*to woo your 
daughter, of whose beauty I have heard in 
my distant home. I know the conditions 
you demand; but I am of.as noble a lineage 
as your own, and as to wealth, why,I can 
boast of greater, far greater possessions 
than yours, Let this suffice;” and he 
showed the prince a diamond which 
fairly blinded him, ‘‘That will be the 
princess’s bridal gift,” he added, with a 
smile; ‘‘and if you will but accompany 
me to my lodgings, I can show you pre- 
cious stones of a beauty and value which 
you have never seen. Yet all that is but 
a trifle compared to the magnificence 
which awaits your daughter in my prince- 
ly castle.” 

‘*Pray, who are you?” the prince ia- 
quired, eagerly. 

“Tam the son of a mighty ruler, who 
dwells in a far-distant empire and whose 
power is surpassed by no king on earth.” 

‘And what is that empire called? 
What is your name?’ asked the prince, 
impatiently. 

‘* Why shall I mention names ?” rejoined 
the stranger, smiling. ‘‘ You have proba- 
bly never heard of them. My realm lies 
far distant, I have told you that. And as 
for myself, why surely your experienced 
eye must recognize in my speech and 
bearing a prince of high lineage. A 
truce to words ; tell me if you will favor 
my suit.” 

Whatever suspicions arose within the 
prince were scattered by the stranger's 
manner and the evidences of his wealth. 
He seized his hand, introduced him to the 
princess, and their formal betrothal fol- 
lowed, the bride wearing the magnificent 
diamond as a gift. 

The marriage soon took place, and was 
celebrated with a splendor which was only 
befitting so noble a pair. 

About a week after the wedding, to the 
astonishment of the prince, the son-in-law 
expressed his desire to return home, hint- 
ing at great danger to his realm should 
his absence further continue. At first the 
prince refused his consent ; but when he 
found that unavailing, he made the best 
of circumstances and accompanied the 
couple many miles, when, after an affec- 
tionate leave-taking, he returned to his 
castle, with a portion of the escort. A 
large number of knights, however, includ- 
ing an old harper, a favorite of the prin- 
cess, resolved to continue the journey 
until they reached the stranger’s mighty 
realm. . 

Three days had passed when the towers 
of a large and beautiful city flashed upon 
their view. The princess’s friends were 
rejoiced at its appearance, but their pleas. 
ure was changed to sorrow when the 
princess’s husband asked them to return, 
ashe did not further need their escort. 
When they entreated to be permitted at 
least to enter the city, his whole manner 
changed, as he thus addressed them : 





‘‘ Return, I command you, and be glad 
that I let you go unbarmed. You regard 
me as a son of man, but you are mis- 
taken. I am the King of Shadow-Land, 
who delights only to destroy, and have 
power over all who have fallen under the 
influence of evil. Tell that to the prince, 
whom I have punished for his unre- 
strained desire for riches.” 

The sun seemed to have disappeared 
from the midday sky. The air grew 
heavy, and the blue sky darkened into 
somber shades. The color faded from 
the roses on the wayside, and the song of 
the birds was silenced. A pall hung over 
the city at their feet, and the flashing 
towers lost their splendor amid the gath- 
ering gloom. 

For a time the princess and her friends 
were too terrified to speak, when one of 
the knights asked what could they tell 
the prince on their return? how were they 
to convince him that his son-in-law was 
the King of Shadow-Land ? 

“* You need tell him nothing,” was the 
stern reply. ‘Already the jewels which 
Ihave given him and the gems which I 
have scattered among his friends, are but 
dust and dirt. Goat once !” 

The princess would have asked also to 
be allowed to return, but she was afraid 
that such a request would cost her life. 
She summoned courage, however, to en- 
treat her husband to permit the old 
harper to remain in her service; he had 
been her music teacher, and she loved to 
hear him sing and play. ‘I am passion- 
ately fond of music,” the king exclaimed. 
“That is my single weakness. He can 
stay.” 2 

Amid tears and sighs the princess part- 
ed from her friends, and entered her hus- 
hand’s realm. Her only consolation was 
the faithful harper, who sang to her of 
hope and brighter days. In her garden, 
too, she spent many hours ; and she loved 
to watch the birds in flight, and wonder 
if they could reach the home of her youth 
and bring her tidings of her father. 

In Shadow-Land the years swiftly flew. 
The king was rarely in his palace, and 
was ever journeying in all directions. His 
manner grew colder and sterner, his 
tones more and more cruel. When at 
last he told his wife that she should no 
longer dwell in the palace but should take 
her abode in the Cave of the Departed, 
she did not entreat for mercy or implore 
him to prolong her life. She asked him 
to grant her last request—that the harper 
might play some songs of her childhood 
on the morning when she was to meet her 
doom, so that his sweet music might 
solace her parting hour. The king gave 
consent, adding that he would be on hand 
to listen to the strains. 

The morning came. The princess, clad 
in a beggar’s dress, knelt before the harp, 
whose chords were to be swept by a prac- 
ticed hand. The king, armed for battle, 
stood at the half-opened casement, with a 
smile of contempt on his countenance. 
The harper’s first notes were hardly audi- 
ble; it was as if he was gathering courage 
for the strains that were to follow. Lis 
head was bent over his instrument, his 
hands trembled, his frame was half quiver- 
ing. Then suddenly issued clear-cut notes, 
ringing out like joy bells. Those mellow, 
golden soundsechoed throughout the long 
apartment. The princess still was kneel- 
ing; but the king was resting upon the 
lounge of shaggy skin. Then the harper 
sang of childhood and its pastimes ; of the 
brook half hid by willows ; of the roadside 
shaded by tall trees from which the birds 
were ever chirping ; of the meadows of 
waving grain; of summer stillness in the 
woods ; of the bending skies and the star 
songs in the early evening. Still knelt 
the princess, a happy smile upon her 
cheeks. But the king had flung aside his 
armor, his face had lost its sternness, a 
softer mood was stealing over him and he 
slept. The songs of childhood could 
charm even the heart of Shadow-Land’s 
King. He thought of children’s laughter 
and children’s ways, and was stirred by a 
mysterious sense of peace, against which 
he fought in vain. 

But the harper did not cease, altho the 
king had closed his eyes in sleep. He 
continued to play and sing, disclosing all 
the resources of his art. Then motioning 
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to the princess, who had risen to her feet, 
and striking softer, gentler chords from 
his harp, he bade her follow him to free- 


dom. 
New YorK CIty. 
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PEBBLES. 








WHAT is done cannot be undone, espe- 
cially if it is a hard-boiled egg.—Texax 
siftings. 


....There is advice that machine poetry 
should be sent in coy.— Worcester Evening 
Gazette. 


... I came and saw a saw,” said the fa- 
cetious tramp; ‘‘ but I didn’t saw.’’—Bos- 
ton Herald. 


....-The mariner who scours the seas in 
all sorts of weather needs a great deal of 
sand.—Lowell Courier. 


....' Wanted, a-young woman who can 
cook and dress the children.” Poor little 
dears !—Gazette de Lausanne, 


....‘ Eyes operated on at two dollars a 
week,’ as the ‘cook said when she was par- 
ing potatoes.—Dansville Breeze. 


....“*Eleven years old? You are very 
small for yourage.” Little girl: ‘‘Yes’m; 
we have always lived in a flat.””—Puck. 


.... Whatever may be said of the disposi- 
tion of other parts of speech, verbs are 
noted for their moods.—Pittsburg Chroni- 
cle. 


...-Perhaps the rich man who lifted up 
his eyes in torment may have had very nice 
things said about him on his gravestone.— 
Ram's Horn. 


...-'*The newspaper of to-day treats a 
man like a king.’’ ‘It does?” ‘Yes; it 
places a Gozen pages at his service every 
morning.” —Truth. 


....Jagson says that even the most un- 
observing man begins to look around when 
he sits down suddenly on an icy sidewalk.— 
The Rural New Yorker. 


...- Mrs. De Ruyter; ‘Mr. Carraway, I 
shall have to go elsewhere for my stamps 
unless the quality of the gum on the back 
improves. It is execrable.”—Puck. 


....By the way, how are you getting 
along with the diary you started out to 
write in every day at the beginning of the 
vlad new year ?—Somerville Journal. 


...‘' What made the jury render a ver- 
dict so quickly ’’”’ ‘‘ Well, you see, one of 
the jurors began to tell us about the bright 
sayings of his five-year-old boy.’’—Judge. 


....A Real Gallant.—Mother: ‘‘So you 
wish my daughter for your wife?’ He 
(gallantly): ‘‘ Partly that, madam, and 
partly that you may be my mother-in-law.”’ 
—Detroit Free Press. 


.... His Parting Shot.—He: “ Butcouldn’t 
you leara to love me, Ida’’ She: “I don’t 
think I could, George.’ He (reaching for 
his hat): ‘‘It is as I feared! You are too 
old to learn !’—Chicago Tribune. 


...“‘ Jack, shall I send this joke to Life 
for the lucre, or to the Lampoon for old 
Harvard’s sake?” Jack (who has been read- 
ing the so-called joke): ‘*Send to Life for 
old Harvard’s sake.” —Harvard Lampoon, 


....Tom: “ You ought to have been to the 
theater with us last night. Awfully funny. 
We roared with laughter the whole time.” 
Harry: ‘ Between the acts, too?’ ‘kom: 
“No; then we smiled.”—Harvard Lam- 
poon, 


....It is estimated that when the new 
electric railroad is built, people can go 
from Chicago to St. Louis in two hours. 
Moreover, it is probable that a great many 
of them will be glad to do so.—.ew York 
Sun, 


....‘*Could you make it convenient to 
lend me a hundred dollars, Jack?” “I 
don’t know. If I should lend it to you I 
should be a man of some distinction.” 
‘* How is that ””’ ‘‘One out of a hundred.”’ 
—YVarmouth Item. 


-...Wife: “John, dear, I have spent 
the whole day in rearranging the papers in 
your desk, Is there anything more you 
would like to have done to it?” Husband: 
“Yes. I wish you would throw it out of 
the window.”—Brooklyn Life. 


-..Dell: “Come on and we'll have a real 
good old-fashioned dinner after our shop- 
ping trip.” Nell: ‘Yes; a substantial 
meal rests me so.”’ Dell: ‘‘ Waiter, bring 
a plate of macaroons and some very sour 
pickles, and—let me see—yes, a pound of 
caramels.”’ 

-...-Quiet Man (on first night of new 
piece); “Excuse me, sir; but I don’t see 





any occasion for such violent applause.” 
Demonstrative Neighbor: ‘‘ Ido, my friend 
—the author is one of my wife’s boarders, 
and he’s over two months behind with his 
bill !’—Puck. 


....-The court had sentenced him to six 
years in the penitentiary at hard labor for 
the crime of having three more wives than 
the law allows. ‘‘Think of the sorrow, 
Judge,’”’ exclaimed the prisoner, deeply 
moved, “that this will bring to four esti- 
mable fatailies.”—Chicago Tribune. 


.... Little Girl: “‘ Please, ma’am, Johnny 
Smart is makin’ mistakes in bis writin’ 
lesson.” Teacher: ‘‘How do you know ?” 
Little Girl: “ There’s three capital S’s in 
the copy to-day, and he’s makin’ L’s.” 
Teacher: ‘“‘ You can’t see his pen.” Little 
Girl: “No’m; but I can see his tongue.’’— 
Good News. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Oommunications for this department should be ad- 
dresaed ** Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York 





LETTER PUZZLE. 


Make a word out of each line of pi. 
1.DEGRSOL. 
2REYTAALB. 

-SIDELY. 

~-SICTEATEH. 

.TANNILGEGHI. 

» PECNOYSAT. 

~-DSNIYEATC. 

. MIDLEAM. 

9 ASUMRIONG. 

1. DRYAHTTE. 

LETTER PUZZLE. 

(Easier words.) 

UCTOYNR. 

YIADPPSSE. 

FILHUTAF. 

AGIMLEN. 

TSEBAK. 

NAOIP. 

WOBSLEL. 

ILAMCUS. 

IVPOEIST. 

|} RABLUU. 


TRIANGLE, 


anraowr w 


Sper aarreer 


* 


7 = 


* * 


od 


* O * 

* 00 * 

*000 * 
*000 0 * 
*00000 * 
*0O0000G * 
%2* 0000000 * 
10.* OO000000 * 


a alk ool 


x 


1, A consonant ; 2, a pronoun; 3, a grain ; 
4, a wrong (law); 5, an inn; 6, to breathe 
out; 7, to reform; 8, to enlarge; 9, nour- 
ishment :.10, executive power. 

The perpendicular initials signify suffo- 
cating. 

The diagonal finals signify adjustment. 


DOUBLE 
o 0 8 0 # 


DIAGONAL. 


* 
« 
= 


* 0 0 O * O 
o oO * O * 0 O 
0 0 * 0 oO 
0 OoO* 0 * 0 0 
Oo * 0 0 O * O 


* 0 OC O00 * 

1, One who makes empty talk ; 2, an itiner- 
ant merchant ; 3, returns to life; 4, assist ; 
5, cheered up ; 6, not a wanderer ; 7, a wan- 
derer. 

The diagonals read the same backward 
and forward, and signify one who regains 
strength. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 121TH. 


PROVERBS. 
A 
MIS 5 
IDLE 
Ss L O W 
S EW s 
I 8S 
AS 
GOOD 
oOo} | 6 
Oo 1N T 
DOT E 
A 8S 
A, 
MILE 
I CE 8 
LEE 8 
Es S E 
RHYMED PUZZLE. 
Otto. 








MADAME PORTER ’S 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota violent remedy; and 
very agreeable to the taste. 

JCCESSFULLY _used_ for 
SMOKE than 70 YEARS. 








RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y, 


Selections. 
HE HAD HIS WAY. 


My shaving brush is missing, and my shoe 
horn can’t be found, 7 
My comb and brush I cannot see, my cane is 
nowhere round, 

My tall silk hat is ruffled up, my pens have 
gone astray— 

But all this wo is naught to me, for baby’s 
had his way. 





What tho vr shoes are minus strings, my 
p 


manuscripts “reg 
T know that this tokens babe’s been 


spared a heartfelt cry; 

What tho the floor is ever strewn with toys 
by night and day ? . 

Ts there not Bh «pe in the thought that 
baby’s bad his way ? 


It hurts to have my mustache pulled, and 
games at 4 A.M. 

Are not just suited to my mind, but John 
is fond of them. 

And after all, it seems to me, no man can 
well gainsay 

That there is lots and Jots of fun when baby 
has his way. 


So, son and heir, continue on thy happy 
blest career ; 

Ne’er shall thy daddy interpose to raise the 
scalding tear. 

hee discomfort comes to me, cease not 
thy joyous play ; 

As far as I’m concerned, my boy, go on and 
have thy way. 

—Harper’s Young People. 
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THE LITTLE BUT POWERFUL 
‘TISBUT BOX. 


A YOUNG lawyer, a friend of mine, who 
was making $1,200 a year, found himself 
suddenly elected to an office where he got 


a salary of $7,000. I said to him one day : 
‘**You are puny | at $7,000?" ‘* Yes.” 
‘*When you get through with that oftice 
you may not get re-elected or reap- 
pointed. You will find that you are out 
of your profession, and that it will take 
you two or three years to get in touch 
with how to earn a dollar again. 
You should save.” “How? 
My wife says so, but she don’t know 
how.” I said: ‘‘ Establish a ‘ ’Tisbut box,’” 
and he said, ‘‘ What is that?” ‘“ Put a 
box in the dining room, and whenever 
you are moved to spend anything from 
25 cents to $25 stop a moment and say, 
‘It is but 25 cents,’ ‘It is but $1, and I 
don’t need it,’ and drop it in the ‘’Tisbut 
box.’” In six months he brought me 
$1,000, and I bought a bond for him ; and 
when he retired from office he had $15,000, 
and that $15,000 kept him going and gave 
him a position until he got a very good 
pragtice, which he has to-day. 

1 have no respect for a man who is not 
sordid enough to save for his family in 
his old age. You say it is hard to save. 
That depends upon how many cigars and 
cigarets you smoke, Itdepends upon how 
many beers you drink. It depends upon 
how often you are in the saloon playing 
pool and drinking at the bar. Any man 
whose habits are right, whose health is 
good, who can work, can save. The 
great political and sociological econo- 
mist, Edward Atkinson, lectured the 
other day before a fashionable audience 
in New York, and I went to hear him. 
He had mistaken his audience. He 
thought that it was a crowd of social and 
economic philosophers like himself. He 
had on a suit of clothes whiclt cost about 
five dollars. All the men around were io 
dress suits and all the women in ball 
dresses. He had in the parlor a machine 
burning which he had invented himself, 
It was astove. And in it he had a beef- 
steak and a piece of roast beef and a 





goose and some _ vegetables and 
other things, and he lit it with a 
kerosene lamp and they were all 


cooking together. He demonstrated so 
that 1 could see no fallacy in his argu- 
ment that a young man on $250 a year— 
that is $5 a week—could have a oe | 
good room in a respectable neighborhood, 
have two square meals and one pretty 
square every day, dress well and be 
enabled, if he would take seats in the gal- 
lery, to have his best girl accompany him 
to the theater fourteen times during the 
year.—CHAUNCEY DEPEW. 





GIVE THE BABY 






IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, !nvalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 

“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malied free upon request. 





DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MAS6, 


(101) 33 
For USE 
Piles, j 
ee POND’S , 


ses EXTRACT, 





Wounds, 

Chafing, aorgsasl 
Catarrh, 

Soreness, 


Lameness, 


DEMAND POND'S EXTRACT. 
Hemorrhages, accept no susstirure. 


Unequalled for perfection of 
manufacture, useful for improv- 
ing the flavor of Soups, Reast 
Meats, Stews, Ciravies, etc. 

Sold by Grocers. 


Rex fluid Beef is of fine flavor, 
and free from burned or strong 
bovine flavor. 


Invaluable for Beef Tea, Bou- 
ilion, and for Invalids; can be 
served hot or ice cold. Taste- 
fully packed in glass stopped 
Drugeists. 








French Chef 


once wrote: “ The very soul of cook- 
ing is the stock-pot, and the finest 
stock-pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef.” 


Genuine only with sig- 
nature. Invaluable fh 
improved and economic 
cookery. For Soups,Sauces 
and Made Dishes. 








HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
. : = wearers, of et 

upon the receipt o tage. . W. 

DUNN. 4&1 Lexineton Ave.. Cor. Sars ye 

D. L. DOW D’s HEALTH EXERCISER, 
For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
People; Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths, 
iam the Athlete orInvalid. A complete 
am gymnasium. Takes up but 6 in. 
square floor-room; new, scientific, 
durable, comprehensive, cheap. In- 
dorsed by 30,000 physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, editors and others now 
using it. Send for ill’d circular, 40 
8; no charge. Prof. D. L. Dowd, 








DE MARK, eng’ . 
Scientific Physicaland Vocal Culture, 9 E. Mth St.,N.Y. 





BOVININE 


A liquid Food tonic, re- 
lieves fatigue of mind 
and body after shop- 


ping or sight-seeing 
LEAKY 
ROOFS 


ARE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 
WITH 


VAN ORDEN’S ROOF COATING, 


Oc. gallon; 90 gallons or more DELIVERED 
OR iin “or freight charges anywhere in United 
States or Canada, with simple instructions how to 
permanently mend or coat all k nds of roofs. 


Refer to R. Hoe & Co., Harper Bros, 
Lorillard & Co., and 9,000 roofs from 10 
to 22 years old. 


Plastic-Slate Roofing and Paving Co., 
who not only sell the material, but will contract to 
put on roofs anywhere in United States, with respon- 
sible guarantee for 3,5, or 10 years. Correspondence 
invited. Describe your roof. Estimates free. 


110 JOHN STREET, New York. 


~ WARNER’S SAFE CURE. 


far Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all droggiata. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 





who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 





like the paper sent, 
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Untike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 








are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which ts absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


Ithas morethan three times 
the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. sites at 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Farm and Garden. 

[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


THE OLIVE IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY CHARLES H. SHINN, 


| 








AN old Italian proverb declares that ‘‘ an 
olive orchard is a gold mine on the face of 
the earth.”” Despite the difficulties that 
always attend the establishment of new 
industries, olive culture in California is 
now far past the experimental stage, and 
the fact is important to every household in 
America. 

The California method of propagation 
is, as far as possible, from cuttings. We 
have discovered that a number of varieties 
that in Europe are grafted (always a dilfi- 
cult and expensive process), can be rooted 
in greenhouses, by bottom heat ; ripe wood 
in three-inch cuttings, two leaves left at 
the top. Some of the cuttings will root in 
four or five months, others require a year, 
and many fail to grow. But hundreds of 
thousands can be put into the hotbeds, and 
large stocks of very fine trees are obtained 
in this way. Some varieties are grafted 
and can be had in no other way. Some 
grow with ease from seed, but must be 
grafted to make a valuable orchard, as seed 
lings vary. The University of California 
has many seedlings at its experiment sta 
tions, which will be fruited in hopes of ob 
taining some improved varieties. 

The Italian authorities upon the olive de- 
scribe about three hundred varieties. Sixty 
or eighty, thought to include the best, are 
now growing in California. The Mission 
(introduced by the Spanish padres) is one 
of the standard varieties ; Nevadillo blanco, 
Manzanillo, Rubra, Oblonga, Regalis, Ma 
crocarpa, Razza, Lucca, Columbaro and 
Pendoulier, are among others that are 
planted, for oil or pickles. 

In 1890 the United States imported nearly 
900,000 gallons of olive oil, much of it heavi- 
ly adulterated. California produced, that 
year, 5,202 gallons of as pure olive oil as can 
be made by any process known; in 1891 the 
product was 11,420 gallons; the crop of 1892 
was short, but next year will probably be 
double that of 1891. Enough trees are 
probably planted to yield 50,000 gallons 
yearly, when in full bearing. We shall 
have to multiply our present plantations 
nearly twenty-fold to supply the present 
demand of the United States for pure olive 
oil. That demand is increasing with the 
progress of the culinary art in America. 

Elwood Cooper, of Santa Barbara, had a 
seven-year-old orchard that yielded ten 
bottles of oil, worth a dollar a bottle, to 
each tree. Kighty trees to the acre would 
give $800 as the gross yield. Expenses of 
production are small. Mr. Kimball, of San 
Diego County, gathered 23 gallons of olives 
from a six-year old tree, and, made into 
pickles, sold them for $17. One of the old 
trees at the San Diego Mission yielded 192 
gallons, worth $144. ‘This tree stands upon 
rich bottom land, one of a number still left 
in the olive orchard planted more thana 
century ago. Fire, ax and neglect have 
ruined most of them. Such yields as these 
for single trees, or small orchards, are, of 
course, impossible to maintain upona larger 
scale; but the safe rule is, that olives will 
begin to be profitable the fourth or fifth 
year, and will increase their yield for many 
years, averaging not less than $100 an acre 
of net profit. At present every bearing 
olive orchard in California is paying several 
times as much. That is, provided it is 
planted with a large variety, not with the 
small Picholine, a very poor olive that has 
deceived many orchardists, as it was intro- 
duced with a loud flourish of trumpets. 

Pickled olives, as now made for home use 
jn the olive-growing districts, are of sur 





passing excellence asa food and a luxury. 
The homedemand cannot yet be supplied. 
Instead of pickling the olives green, or al- 
lowing them to become black, the best ope- 
rators take the fruit when it is half-ripe, 
and speckled with red and black. Then it 
is rich, firmn, will keep, and yet parts freely 
from the pit. No one who has eaten olives 
in this condition will ever again care for the 
imported pickle. The knowledge of them 
is spreading, however. One single order for 
20,000 gallons was received at Pomona the 
other day from one of the largest grocery 
firms in the United States. Careless pick- 
ling leaves the bitterness in the olive; some 
persons like that, or even the black Italian 
pickle in oil, but the plain brown, half-ripe 
style is the best for home use, being abso- 
lutely pure, without any bleaching or col- 
oring material, This is the pickled olive, in 
several! varieties—Mission, Manzanillo, Re- 
galis, and a few others, that California can 
produce at from one dollar to a dollar and a 
half per gallon, put up in five-gallon casks. 
Nine families out of ten like them so well 
that they will buy in bulk whenever it 
is possible. It is unlikely that the mar- 
ket for choice pickled olives will be over- 
done for generations to come. 

Trouble begins with an olive orchard as 
soon as the trees bear. Every orchardist 
must learn the business for himself ; he can- 
not hire specialists. One gentleman in Oro 
ville, whose young orchard fruited last 
season, made a journey to San Francisco to 
huntupa capable man to make oil and 
pickles. None wasto be found. ‘“ Your 
wife must study it up in books, make ex- 
periments, and become your superintend- 
ent, with farm laborers to gather and han- 
dle the olives under her directions,’’ was 
the advice he received from the more suc- 
cessful growers. So they are managing 
their own olive crop without skilled labor, 
learning the business ‘‘from the ground 
up.” Who can doubt their ultimate suc- 
cess ? 

The olive grows in Algeria at an elevation 
of 4,800 feet; in Italy at 3,200 feet. Cali- 
fornia planters have not as yet attempted 
any groves at a greater altitude than 1,500 
or 1,800 feet above the sea, while the greater 
part of the past planting has been done in 
valleys near the sea. It is necessary to se- 
lect different varieties for the hot, dry in- 
terior valleys or high bench-lands, If this 
is done the range of successful olive culture 
is from southern Siskiyou south to the Mex 
ican line. The State of Nevada and the 
Territory of Arizona, also, contain ex 
tensive areas of excellent olive land. 

The first cost of olive trees of the best va 
rieties is considerable at present—not less 
than sixty cents a tree. In a few years, 
however, when the skill, capital and energy 
of our large nurseries are bent to the task 
of cheap propagation, an olive tree will 
probably be as cheap as a pear or cherry. 
At the same time, it would be better to pay 
even a dollar a tree than to plant a second 
rate variety, for the olive is a tree for dec 
ades of profitable life. 

The insect foes of the olive are few, and 
easily destroyed. The principal danger, 
from scale bugs, can be avoided at slight 
expense by spraying the trees, in the au- 
tumn, with a mixture of soda, rosin and 
oil. Thedetails of treatment can be found 
in every manual of insecticides. It costs 
less than twenty cents a tree, and once in 
two or three years is probably sufficieut to 
keep the trees in health. Aside from the 
scale pests, which also attack other fruit 
trees, the vigor and healthfulness of the 
olive, upon a wide range of soils, in valleys 
and on rocky hillsides, has become pro- 
verbial. When the olive becomes the dis- 
tinctive feature of many Californian dis- 
tricts, the State, even more than now, will 
be called the ‘‘ American Palestine,” and 
the *‘ Italy of America.” 

NILES, CAL. 
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THE PHONY. 


BY M. D. WELLCOME, 





'THE peeony derives its name from Peon, 
a Greek physician who, in the legend, is 
said to have used the plant for the healing 
of Pluto, who was wounded by Hercules. 

P. officinalis, the old well-known crimson 
variety, was introduced into England from 
Switzerland, its native habitat, in 1548. P. 
albiflora, the old double white, was intro- 
duced from Siberia about the same time. 
P. tenniforia, or Fern-leaved Pony, is a 
native of Prussia, and was brought to Eng- 
land in 1765. P. Monton, or Tree Peony, is 
a native of China, and was introduced into 
Engand in 1787 through the influence of 
Sir Joseph Banks, who saw illustrations of 
the flowers on Chinese tap stry, porcelain 
and paper hangings. They found the plants 
Criginally growing wild on the mountains in 





the north of China, and were so struck with 
their great beauty that they transferred 
them to their gardens, and gave them such 
care that they greatly im proved their appear- 
ance. In that country they grow luxuri- 
antly, attaining a hight of eight to ten feet, 
branching out freely and producing hun- 
dreds of blossoms in a single season. The 
English have been more successful in their 
cultivation than growersin this country. I 
have read in the London Garden some glow- 
ing accounts. One writer says: 

“T have a Tree Pwony on my lawn which has 

now on it ahout two hundred blossoms. It is 
nearly thirty feet round, and has had no protec- 
tion for years.” 
Another writes of a plant set out thirty 
years previous which had borne in one sea- 
son nearly one thousand blossoms. The age 
given shows it is a long-lived plant. If our 
people were not so impatient for quick re- 
sults they might cultivate the Tree Pwony 
more ; for, once fully established, no doubt 
the result would be satisfactory, as the 
plant would increase in size and produc- 
tiveness with age. The first experiments 
with this species in England were not very 
successful; but when grafted on the fleshy 
roots of the herbaceous kinds the result 
was far more satisfactory. 

Robert Fortune, the celebrated horticul- 
turist, to whom Europe is largely indebted 
for rare plants, tells in his notes of travel 
about the proprietor of a Tree Pwony who 
lived in the suburbs of Shanghai. 

“He took as much care of it as ever did the 
most enthusiastic amateur of his tulips. Dur- 
ing its season of blooming it was protected from 
the strongest raysof the sun by a canvas tent; 
in front of it was aseat where a visitor could 
have a full view of these magnificent flowers 
Every day for several hours the old man would 
sit there, and while bowls of tea and pipes were 
successively brought to him, he was caressed by 
the smiles of his favorite **Monton wha.” It 
was certainly a noble plant, well worthy of the 
admiration of the old amateur, with whom I sat 
a long time under his tent enjoying the beauti- 
ful sight.” 

Mr. Fortune visited the Chinese cultiva- 
tors, and the markets where the plants in 
pots and full bloom are offered for sale. 

The Tree Pwony was first introduced into 
New England by Mr. Wm. Lathe, of Cam 
bridgeport, Mass., about the year 1830. He 
kept it in the cellar winters, fearing to 
trust it to the frost. It is, however, hardy, 
tho it is safer with some protection. Special 
care should be taken for two or three years. 

The general appearance of the flowers is 
like that of the herbaceous kinds. They 
are now obtainable in many colors. I will 
specify a few name‘ sorts: 

Lactea, milk white ; Candidissima, clear 
white; Fragrus Maxima, globular flower, 
fine salmon rose; Beautiful Louise Mon- 
chelet, enormous flower of salmon color, 
very fine; Mme. DeVatry, large, rose color, 
incurved ; Osaris, deep black chestnut, 
unique: Zenobia, violet purple, shaded 
bluish; Samorany, scarlet, shaded into 
vermilion. 

The plants will thrive in any good yar 
den soil, but one somewhat heavy is consid- 
ered best if well enriched. They should 
have a sunny position. 

I have given much space to this species 
because so little is generally known about 
it, and I hope to awaken a greater interest 
in its cultivation, tho it be of slow growth. 

Peonies are derived principally from 
species, all of which are beautiful. P. Mon 
ton, P. Sinensis, P. officinalis, P. para. 
doxwa, They belong to the natural order 
Ranunculaceae. For brillianey, beauty 
and fragrance, the varities from P. Sinensis 
are unsurpassed. P. fragrans or Rose 
Pwony is very fine. The Mrs. Dagg is an 
early variety, dwarf, color pure white dotted 
with red. One of the showiest of the anem- 
one type is Anemonveflora, a bright rose 
color with the center filled with small pet- 
als of arich golden yellow color, with a 
band of crimson running through the cen- 
ter of each. Edulis surperba, an enormous 
flower of deep carmine, extra fine. Louis 
Van Houtte, very dark velvetry purple. 
L’Illustration, clear, rose-banded, with 
chamois rose anemone flowered. Maria, 
bright rosy salmon. Maria Lemoine, pure 
white with creamy center. 

Splendens has single red flowers. Eu- 
gene Verdier is new; clear rose, tipped 
with white. Multi, color, white, rose and 
cherry color. 

Early in spring is the best time for set- 
ting out the roots. The soil should be rich 
and deeply dug. Plant at a depth of eight 
inches. 

YARMOUTH, ME, 
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THE profit from growing strawberries 
depends largely upon the size of the fruit. 
Plant the large varieties and then fertilize 
heayily, 








TIMELY HINTS. 
BY JAMES K. REEVE. 


Do not put off spraying the trees until the 
fruit is so large that it will do no good. 
Spray first as soon as the fruit is well set. 


If you have not yet cleaned the old canes 
out from the raspberries, do so the first 
time the weather will permit. Do not put 
this off until the season is so far advanced 
that the spring work is pressing. 


A good lawn improves the value and ap- 
pearance of any property. If there are thin 
or bare spots, manure them heavily now, 
and, as soon as the ground will permit, 
work the surface lightly and sow more seed. 
With a little care a good even sod may be 
obtained. : 


The most fallacious argument advanced 
by the grain gamblers in support of their 
business, is that their operations are in the 
interest of the farmers. If the farmers 
have ever yet been benefited by the crea- 
tion of fictitious and uncertain values they 
at least are not aware of it. 


The management of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture under Secretary 
Rusk has been able, economical and progres- 
sive. The Secretary is to be especially com- 
mended for his earnest and effective work 
in extending the foreign market for our 
agricultural products. His successor 
under the new Administration can hardly 
do better than to follow along the same 
lines. 


Another matter in which Secretary Rusk 
has been active is the development of our 
sugar and textile industries. We should at 
least grow all of our own sugar. and all the 
fiber crops that are needed for manufactur- 
ing our own fabrics. We have plenty of 
room and all the conditions of soil and cli- 
mate needed to accomplish this. This 
work is but just begun, and an especial rea- 
son why it should be pushed to a successful 
conclusion is, that thus we shall have a way 
opened to the greater diversification of our 
agricultural industries. By such means 
farmers will be relieved from the“ one crop”’ 
thralldom. The attempt to repeal the 
bounty on sugar is a direct menace to such 
extension and diversification. The repeal 
of the Bounty Act would be a violation of 
faith on the part of the Government which 
no good citizen should be willing to con- 
done. 


The railroads of the United States now 
own land equal in extent to about six times 
the total area of the great State of Iowa. 
This leads us to the reflection that the Gov- 
ernment is no longer such a very great 
landowner so far as good farming lands 
are concerned, It is a question whether it 
is advisable to throw open further reserva- 
tions to settlement at present, or to dispose 
of the remnant of public lands at merely 
nominal prices. The continued ‘* develop- 
ment” of the West is hanging a pretty 
heavy millstone about the necks of the 
farmers of the older portions of the coun- 
try. It would be wiser to cultivate better 
the acres that we now pretend to farm than 
to put new land under the plow ; and this 
would afford plenty of occupation to our 
whole farming population for many years 
to come, 


FRANKLIN, O, 
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HOW TO COOK A TURKEY. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG, 


WE will suppose our bird was sent home 
drawn, and in clean condition, with the gib- 
lets left inside. 

The gall bladder should be cautiously 
removed from the liver, the lining and its 
contents from the gizzard, and the heart 
freed from blood. Rinse thoroughly, put 
into a saucepan, with a pint of cold water, 
cover closely, and simmer all the while the 
turkey is roasting, two or three hours. 
The giblets are them to be finely chopped, 
ready to add to the gravy, as the last ingre- 
dient. The gravy itself is made of the 
drippings of the turkey, in the pan in which 
it was roasted, with the liquid in which the 
giblets were cooked, added, all thickened 
and seasoned, after the fashion of roast-beef 
gravy. This, as well as all meat gravies, 
is much better for fifteen minutes’ cooking, 
than if hastily made. It may seem that we 
“begin at the wrong end of the story” in 
telling of the gravy first; but if I had an 
inexperienced young bride—who perhaps 
did not know “ whether doughnuts were 
boiled in lard or water’’—I should try to 
make the way as clear and plain as possible 
if I were talking to her and trying to light 
her uncertain way by my own experience. 

So I try to make but pleasure and play 
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what seems so much to many a housekeep- 
er, ‘dressing a turkey.”’ To return to the 
“festive bird’? itself. A turkey should 
never be put in water—never wet. Instead, 
the pin feathers and imperfections should 
be attended to, and the inside thoroughly, 
carefully wiped out, with a clean cloth. 
Water injures the flavor, as it does also of 
fish or game, 

Now, there are dressings and dressings, 
‘good, bad and indifferent.”” There is no 
reason why they should not always be good, 
whether rich or plain, if properly made. 
Generally, the stuffing of a turkey is only a 
dyspepsia-creating mixture, unfit for the 
human stomach—greasy, heavy, and too 
highly seasoned to be easily digested. It 
should be made so plain, and good, withal, 
as to be a favorite part of the dish. The fol- 
lowing is a satisfactory every-day way to 
make a dressing: Put several slices of stale 
bread in a wooden bowl (it takes a good 
deal to fill even a moderate-sized turkey), 
add a full teaspoonful of powdered sweet 
herbs, a mixture—several flavors combined 
are far better than any one alone—a spoon- 
ful of salt and a half-teaspoonful of pepper. 
Over all this pour a little hot water, and 
chop till all is thoroughly incorporated. 
Then add one egy, and a dozen oysters, if 
liked, and it is ready for the turkey. It 
will be light, not sodden, and easily di- 
gested. 

Now, break the neck of the turkey, as 
near the body as possible, turn it into the 
breast, fill with dressing, and sew up. 
Fill the body also, and sew up. Skewer 
the legs and wings, or, better still, tie them 
with white cord; for skewers allow the 
juices to escape, more or less. 

The turkey should be laid on one side, in 
the dripping pan, and the fat which was re- 
moved from the inside laid around over it. 
Tnis keeps the flesh moist, and the grease 
from touching or penetrating the dressing. 
Greasy dressing is the rule, not the excep- 
tion. Fifteen minutes for each pound is 
the usual rule, and a quick roast leaves a 
turkey more tender than a slow one. They 
always should be frequently basted from 
the cup of hot water put in the pan when 
the bird is first put in the oven. Proper 
treatment by the cook goes far to make 
a tough specimen tender, and a tender, 
young one can be spoiled by careless, 
negligent management, 

A small family will easily dispose of half 
a good-sized turkey at a meal The main 
parts left can be cut up, and served cold for 
another meal, with the gravy left, made 
hot. This cold dish can be invitingly 
laid on, garnished with a few sprigs of 
parsley ; for carelessly tumbled on a platter, 
any how, it has not half the relish that a 
little care and skill and taste added would 
afford. It is marvelous how much better 
pretty dishes taste than homely ones! 

After all, we are not done with our turkey 
yet; for with a sharp little French knife, 
in among the bones we can pick out quite a 
respectable pile of delicate, delicious bits ! 
These we can utilize in many different and 
attractive ways. Perhaps even yet a little 
gravy was left to moisten these bits witb. 
If not, a little butter and a few spoonfuls 
of hot water should be added. Put into an 
open dish, and spread over a thick layer of 
mashed potato. Put into the oven and 
brown. This always proves a welcome side 
dish. 

If much dressing is left, it can be used 
instead of potato, in the above, or the dress- 
ing can be rolled into little croquets, and 
browned, to serve with the potato dish. Or 
the bits can be made hot and moist and 
This poured upon slices of buttered toast. 
makes a good breakfast dish. Or, chop 
the meat finely, and mix with a little 
more than equal quantity of mashed 
potato, add an egg, and with a spoon drop 
by spoonfuls into boiling fat, and fry brown, 
or with the hands make into croquets, and 
fry brown, 

Chopped very finely, and ‘ bound ” with 
melted butter, allowed to become very cold, 
and then used for sandwiches, it is very 
acceptable. Some make a stock of the 
bones of a turkey, for soup; but the flavor 
is too strong and too decided, unless it is 
thoroughly disguised by various vegetables 
aud seasonings. Meat broths are more 
delicate. 

Of course roast turkey is not complete 
without the regulation cranberry sauce. 
Everybody can make cranberry jelly ; but 
here isa new way, picked up from athorough 
New England housekeeper, that is perfectly 
delicious—tho we are not, as a rule, fond of 
mixtures, like the pure thing. one or an- 
other, of vegetables, fruits, berries and the 
like. 

Stew a quart of cranberries in a little 
water, rapidly, til] about half cooked; then 
add six greening apples, pared and sliced. 
Cook these tozether, stirring often, till all 





is one smooth mass, all the skins of the 
berries having disappeared. Thenadda full 
cup of sugar, or more, according to the 
taste, a good lump of butter and a level 
teaspoonful of salt. Stir all till perfectly 
smooth, and pour out to cool. If well done, 
it is delicious. To make a turkey ready for 
the oven is considered by many quite a feat, 
quite an undertaking. While it is a fortu- 


nate thing to be able, naturally, to mer od 
handle kitchen implements, and the ‘ 
ings’? for the table; yet it is much i 
habit, for if one gets out the materials to 
work ‘with, and has them all ‘to hand” at 
the start, half an hour will prepare a turkey 
in good shape for roasting, even in the 
hands of a slow and cautious housewife. 
Allowing such matters to ‘‘ go slow ”’ soon 
forms the habit. 
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WHEAT GROWING IN KANSAS. 


A RECENT report by Secretary Mohler, of 
the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 
contains some interesting figures. Hesays 

he wheat crops of the State were unusually 


good in 1889 and again in 1891, but that in 
1892 the yield was the best ever grown, con- 
sidering both quantity and quality. He 
was led thereby to send out circulars re- 
questing information as regards remarka- 
bly good crops in individual cases, the 
modes of cultureadopted, etc. Returns are 
published from one or more farmers in each 
of fifty-one counties, and are of course too 
numerous to quote in detail. We no‘e in 
turning the pages such cases as these: 48 
acres, 42 bushels per acre; 300 acres, 36!¢ 
bushels per acre, 62 tb. per bushel ; 288 acres, 
30 bushels; 60 acres, 40 bushels; 70 acres, 
40 bushels, and so on. In smaller fields 
there are numerous cases of 40 to 46 bushels 
per acre, and one or two of over 50 bushels. 
—Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 











You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass’ is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—if you 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
That istrue. He 


Don't you believe 


times as much as some others, 
may say they are just as good, 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Pitts —/ Gro. A. Macsern Co, 


EEP Leather new with 

Vacuum Leather Oil; 

25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





The Sower 


Has no second chance, The 

first supplies his needs — if he 

takes the wise precaution of 
planting 


Fer 


Ferry’s seed Annual, for 1593, 
contains all the latest and best 
information about Gardens and 

ff Gardening. It is a recognized 
authority. Every planter should 
haveit, Sent free on request. 
D. M. FERRY & O@., Detroit, Mich, 
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The Unknown Beant of Bela 


y isa wonderful flower, will flour 
ish and bloom rofusel ay ietie or no care 
ur cata) 


ed, 
pleasure. Op 
send for package 
$300 as spending money 1: 


Price 1 Pkg. 26c. 1Pkg. & Catal’ge 30c. 





For 140, (With Catalogue 22c.) 


We wish to introduce our seeds everywhere 
— | ances of sre idea 98 


fom ber, ; 
E oles eRndieh, 0c 0c / Inall 


S Seats —- 15e 9 Pkgs, 
Flow 


fisted we no one under 90, Our price 14¢. 
ELEGANT CATALOGUE FOR 8c. POSTAGE. 
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Y. Agent Somplce free. Horse 
5 amce om ters buy 3to9. x soiling specia |, 
E.E. Brewster, Hox 67, Holly, Mich 


For Colds, Coughs 


bronchitis, 

and all diseases 
of the throat 
and lungs, 

take 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


( ROSES 


Their culture and care; how the fam- 
ous D. & C. Roses are grown on their 
own roots at rose headquarters and 
how any one can grow roses and 
other flowers successfully. All this 
and mure is told in our new “Guide to 
Rose Culture.” A handsome book 
which illustrates and prices all the 
best flowers. We mail it free together 
with acopy of our grand Floral Maga- 
zine, “SUCCESS with FLOWERS.” 
Send us your address, 
The DINGEE & CONARD CO. 


Rose Growers and 
“lbs West Grove, Pa. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


HAS 


1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERM 


For Tickets and _ Information about Routes an 
Travel in the West, address 


F. I. WHITNEY, 
G. P. & T.A.G.N.RY., St. Paul, Minn. 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 
Land Commisstover, St. Paul, Minn. 


DEAFNESS. &.H&40, Noises curen 


Invisible ‘Tubular kar Cushions, 
a ard, Successful when all remedies fail, Sold REE 
only by F. Huscox, 868 B’way, N.¥. Write for book of ote 


























FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALL'S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy foi 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Loading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
¥ 
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TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 





One Month $0.22 25 — $5.06 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 


One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 
In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
regi ee oom of holding 26 num- 


Wee for $1 
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=... application. Address 
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114 Nassau Street, New York City, 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, Jan. 12th, 1893.} 


TEA.—The imports of tea continue large, but 
there is really very little trade in the different 
grades. Japan is quoted at 13@30c.; new For- 
mosa, 20@50c.; oll Formosa, 19@24c.; Amoy, 14 
@18c. ; Fuchau, 15@27c. 


COFFEE.—The general tone of the market is 
unsettled, and there is threatened a decline at 
any time. Java is quoted at 21'44@3lc. ; Mocha, 
23}e@241c.; Maracaibo, 1744@238c.; Laguayra, 18}4 
@23'4c.; Brazil, 164@17c. 

SUGAR.—The recent heavy snows have inter- 
fered somewhat in filling orders of sugar, but on 
the whole the market is very satisfactory. Cut 
loaf and crushed are 5.31@5¢c.; powdered, 4.94 
@5c.; granulated, 4.69@4%gc.; Mould * A,” 
4.944@54¢c.; Columbia * A,” Giese. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market has been 
steady forall grades of flour, altho the demand 
is quiet. Millers are firm in their prices, and 
unwilling to make concessions, City mill pat- 
ents are $4.35@4.50; clears, $3.90@4 ; spring pat- 
ents, $4.25@4.55 ; spring straights, $3.80@4; spring 


clears, $2.85@3.50; winter patents, $5.90@4.25; 
winter clears, $3.15@3.60; winter straights, 


$3.60@3.85. Buckwheat flour is quiet, at $1.65@ 
1.75. Rye flour is steady and in fair demand, at 
$303.25. Cornmeal is dull, with Brandywine at 
$2.90, and yellow Western at $2.65@2.85. 
PROVISIONS.—Pork, as nearly all provisions, 
has strengthened unexpectedly this week. In 
the West pork has jumped up rapidly, ani the 
effect is felt in New York. Old mess is $17.75@ 
18; new mess, $18.50@19; short clear, $20@21: 
and family, $19.50@20. Beef is also stronger, but 
quiet at present. Family mess is $8@10: extra 
mess, $6.25@6.75 ; and India mess, $13@16. Beef 
hams are dull, at $15@15.50. Cut meats are quiet 
and firm. Pickled bellies are 1044@10%c.; 
shoulders 9%c., and hams, 124¢@13c, 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are higher than last week, but demand is 
quiet. Heavy are 84@c.; medium, 94@9%Kc. ; 
light, lO@1WYéc., and little lean pigs, llc. Dressed 
mutton is steady at 7@9c.; dressed lambs easier 
at 844@10c., and extra carcasses, 1044c. Country 
dressed veals are 7@10c.; city dressed, 8@12c., 
and extra carcasses, 124%@18c. 

GRAINS AND CORN.—There have been few 
important features in the grain markets for 
several weeks past. Trade is generally erratic 
and quiet. Spot grain is in abundance, but it 
rules stronger than a short time ago, and there 
isa tendency toward a gradual all around im- 
provement in prices, No.1 Northern wheat has 
reached 83'4c.; No. 1 hard winter, 40c.; No. 2 red, 
TYWY4@T9véic., and No. 3 Spring, 7434. Corn has 
grown steady through the advance in the pro- 
vision market, and No. 2 mixed is quoted at 
Wi4@bli4c., and No. 3 mixed, 49144@494c. Oats 
are irregular, quiet one day, and active the next, 
so that prices vary from one-quarter to half a 
cent in gg hours. No. 2 mixed are 

2be(a 42 and No. 3, 41% {@All4c. Barley is 
selling yo a on a steady market at 55a 
70c. for Western, and 70@80c. for six-rowed 
State. Hay and straw are in free supply. but 
meeting a fair demand at steady _ es. Prime 
hay is 85@0e., and No. 1, 85c., wit 1 shipping shy 
at @65c. Long rye straw is 55@65c. .; 8hort rye, 
W@st5c.; wheat, 40@A5c., and oat, 45@50e. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The butter market 
is quiet at this time, but prices are firm on all 
top grades. Strictly fancy goods have been in 
light receipt, and all arrivals clean up thorough- 
IY, even under the present moderate demand. 

Jestern extra separator butter is 32@388c., and 
Western firsts, 20@3lc., with seconds at 26@2kc. 
State creamery is in fair demand at 29@30c. for 
best, and 24@28c. for common to good. State 
dairy is quiet, but goes fairly well at 26@2ic. 
for best grades, and 23@25c. for next. Western 
dairy, firsts and seconds, commands 24@2sc. 
Western imitation cre ae ry ranges between 
19@27c., and factory, 18@% Cheese is in good 
demand for export, and ~ he rs are taking a 
great deal at 11l¢c. Fancy small cheeses are 
needed for domestic trade at 114@l2c. Choice 
grades are firm from 1l0c. down to 6c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—The snow-storms 
have interfered largely with the receipts of 
rg and Jive chickens and fowls are firm at 
“@94c. for the former and 12@12\c. for the lat- 
ter. 1 ive turke ys are ll@124c. Dressed poul- 
try. is firm with an upward tendency, as it is 
difficult to get hold of good stock in abundance e. 
Best turkeys are 15@l6c., and others 12@l4c. 
Philadelphia chickens are worth M@l18c., and 
others 10@l4c. State and Western fowls are 9@ 
llc., and ducks 12@l6c. Geese are steady at ll@ 
l4c. Western capons are in demand at li@léec., 
and Philadelphia capons at li@2c. Eggs con- 
tinue firm and increasing under light receipts. 
Best Eastern and Western eggs are 32c. per doz., 
and Southern 3@3lc. Ice-house eggs are U@28e.. 
and limed 74@74léc. 


DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.—The market 
is firm for dried fruits, and 10c. isthe lowest that 
fancy apples can be obtained at. Choice are 9@ 
9%c., and these are held steady. Sun-dried 
sliced apples are 54@6c. Peachesare scarce at 


10@15e., and raspberries at 2%@2ic. In fresh 
fruits apples lead in strength. Best Greenings 
are in demand at $2.50@4; Baldwins, $1.50@3; 


Kings, $3@4.50, and mixed lots, $2@2. 15. Grapes 
are in a bad way, and the prices range between 
7@10c. for all per 5-™. basket. Cape Cod cran- 
berries are $8@10 per bbl., and Jerseys, $2.25@ 
2.50 per crate. Florida fruits are steady when 
cholic e. Oranges are $2.50@3 for Indian severe, 
and $1.50@2.62 for others; grape fruit, $1@2.2 


per box; mandarins, $1@2. 2.50, and caneastnes, 
$243.00. 
BEANS AND VEGETABLES.—Trade iy 


beans is quiet, and most grades are Juwer. 
Choice marrows are $2.0@2 35; medium, §1.90@- 
1.95; and peas, choice, $1.9 per bushel. Pota- 
toes are in light receipt, and steady. Those 
suitable for planting are in demand in the 


South. Domestic ones range between $2@2.75, 
and foreign magnums between $2@2.50 per sack. 
Jersey sweet potatoes are $3@5 per bbl., and tw. 


I, cabbages firm at $6@10 per 100. Onions are 
steady at $2.2523.50 for best grades, and $1.75@2 
for lower grades. Other vegetables are: cauli- 
flowers, $2@6,50 per bbl.; Norfolk spinach $2.50; 
Hubbard and marrow ‘squash. $2@2.25 ; ussia 
turnips, 6)@75c,; Norfolk kale, $1@1.25; green 
peas, 75o. @éz 0) per ceate; string beans, $1@3. BO; 





Western velery, 0@45c. per doz, roots, and nears 
by, $1@1.75 per doz. bunches, 
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BaKinG 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar Baking Powder, Highest of 


all in leavening strength. 
Government Food Report. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N.Y. 


-Latest United States 
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pabeteien 


PHILADELPHIA. Pre. iS 
pA. B. & E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Whenever /°' 


out of sorts, substitute Ridge’s 
Food for the ordinary meal a 
few times, and give the diges- 
tive organs time to recuperate. 
In cans, 35 cts. and upward. 
WOOLRICH & Co, ?4=™e8. v 





Gant for Tustrated Catalogue 





iT) ry] 

HenryClay 

Now here’s a hand camera 
that people have been waiting 
for. “Describe it?” With pleas- 
Your name and address, 
please, and the description will 
come. 

Scovitl & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


ure, 





Ww. &B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDL ETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York. and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








“OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Fiatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
230 Fifth Avenue. New York. 


dereaceerres Dodd's YG AS!" Boston 





Jannary 19, 1893 
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26 JOHN ST., &. Y. THE BEST MADE 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AZTNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN.., 
On the 31st day of December, 1892. 








Cash Capital - - ‘$4,000, 000 0O 


Reserve, Re-Insurance, (fire, ) 2,758,114 35 
Reserve, Re-Insurance, (Inland,) 35,093 8x 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses, (Fire,) 343,546 59 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses, (Inland, ) 58,548 03 
Other Claims, 117,988 60 


Net Surplus, - - - 3,607,548 18 


$10,915,829 63 





Total Assets, - 


LOSSES PAID IN SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS, 


t saa Million Two Hundred and Thirty-Three Thousand 
Dollars. 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
JAS. F. DUDLEY, Secretary. A. C. BAYNE, Vice President. 
WM. H. KING, E. 0. WEEKS, Ass't Secretaries. 


Agencies in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States and 
Oanadian Provinces, 


Taran nite 


SARATOGA 
VICHY. 
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PETER MOLLER’S 
Norwegian 


Cod Liver Oil 


MOLLER’S 


by The Remedial Table 
iy Water. Unequalled for 
Indigestion and Acid- 
it of the Stomach. 
HOTELS, ] RESORTS, ETC. 


“FOUR SEASONS” HOTEL 


Harrogate, Tenn., 


a OD LIVER SOF 











Sweetest, Soundest, Best 
And of Absolute Purity. 


Miller’s Cod Liver Oil, now prepared by an 
improved process which is the result of years 





of scientific investigation, is the best prepara- 
tion of cod liver oil because it is -the Most 
Agreeable, the Most Digestible, the Easiest to 
Assimilate, and the Only Oil Which can be 
Continuously Administered without causing 
gastric disturbances. Put up in flat, oval 
bottles, sealed and dated. For sale by all 
rightly-stocked druggists. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK, 


Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada, 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH, 








25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


( caren: Dyepypeias anditscauses. Experience 
of a sufferer iver complaint a arf] Smee. 
Constipation a result of of cvepepsia. Food to be taken. 

Food to be avoid free to any ap A 
JOHN H. MCALVIN, L evel, Mass., 14 yrs. City Treas. 














is now receiving guests. The weather at this season 
issuperb. All modern comforts, electric lights, open 
fire-places, superior table, etc. Reasonable rates. 


The Sanatorium now open. 


This beautiful spot is within 28 hours of New York 
and can be reached by the Shenandoah Valley Ex- 
press, leaving, via Pennsylvania R. R. 5 o’cloek P. M. 
or “ Royal Blue Line,” via Cen. R. R. of N. J., foot of 
Liberty St., 5 o’clock Pp. M., both trains daily, through 
sleeping-car; or Southwestern Limited. N.Y. C. R.R. 
1:55 or 8 P. M. daily, via Cincinnati. Apply to 


HENRY CLAIR, Mgr., 


Harrogate, Tenn. 


- HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK. 
SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 

Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths 
P. H. McCANN. Proprietor. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 








Tus Inpuraypure Panes, 41 awd 43 GOLD Sraupe. WEAR FULZON SERED. 


DEVLIN &CO., 


UNION SQUARE. 

HEAVY Every day may not be 
ULSTERS. an ulster day, but there 
are just enough during the 
winter when they are found 
very comfortable. You'll sel- 
dom find them uncomfortable 
for the evening. We have 
them in Chinchilla, Fur 
Beaver, and other cloths, all 

sizes. Call and see them. 


Forty-four 
East 14th Street, 


New York, 


WIFE Wage PATE mA 


tevng Mest ns oy a 
finished, adapted to light and y Ay 4 work, 


with @ complete set ofthe latest improved attachments 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Niagara in winter garb 
is one of the grandest 
sights on earth. The ice- 
bridge and ice formations 
are indescribably beauti- 
ful. Hotel 
tions are ample and excel- 
lent. The New York Cen- 
tral will take you there 
comfortably in from 9 to 


accommoda- 


12 hours. If youcan spare 
a day for the trip, you will 
be amply repaid. 


California 


The most comtortable way to 
reach California is by way ot 
Chicago the Fe 
Route — Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 
Cars run daily from Chicage to 


and Santa 


San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco without change, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
any other line. Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed free to any 
one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 
7123 Monadnock Building, Chica- 
go, Tl. 





A MODEL RAILWAY. _ 
“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in . 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 
oficlet service + Bey — a emeeamed auehene 

Any Railway Agent wis sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 
Tes ets Neneh tame conte 
Burlington Ad noe R. R., Chicage, Ill, 














